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THE GROWTH OF THE CAPITAL SHIP. 


THE dimensions of a capital 
ship of war, or ship of the 
line, depend partly upon 
strategy and partly upon 
tactics, upon strategy, be- 
cause it settles where, when, 
and with what force a battle 
shall be fought; upon tactics, 
because they deal with the 
use of military force in the 
battle. Both in strategy and 
tactics moving forces are the 
subject under discussion, and 
we have to treat of space, of 
time, and of the distribution of 
force. The strategic “where” 
and “when” governs the space 
and time requirements and 
the power of movement given 
to the ship. The distribution 
of force demanded by strategy 
and tactics rules the fighting 
power or armament. To move 
and to fight are the two great 
objects for which a ship of 
war exists. Mobility and 
fighting power exercise a 


separate influence on her size. 
To meet the requirements of 
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space and time, mobility must 
be enduring; upon its extent 
depends the distance which 
can be traversed from supplies, 
and the time which can elapse 
before these are renewed. The 
necessity of providing endur- 
ing mobility forms the initial 
stage in determining the mini- 
mum dimensions. The final 
size is fixed by the demands 
of the fighting power. To 
the superficial mind this last 
favours ever-increasing dimen- 
sions, but all war experience 
indicates a limit beyond which 
strategical and tactical re- 
quirements call for distribu- 
tion rather than concentration 
of fighting power. 

In the time-honoured pages 
of Defoe is to be found a 
simple illustration of the prin- 
ciples underlying the develop- 
ment of navies. When Robin- 
son Crusoe designed to leave 
his island home he built a 
canoe, fitted it with mast and 
sail, stored it with food and 
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water, and armed it with gun 
and ammunition. But when 
the boat was completed, it 
did not satisfy his strategic 
necessities, —it was not large 
enough to carry him across 
the water to terra firma forty 
miles distant. He was limited 
to a coasting-trip, and even 
then found himself single- 
handed at the mercy of the 
elements, unable to control his 
ship, and in danger of starv- 
ing. Profiting by this experi- 
ence, he built his next ship 
much larger, and his man 
Friday summed up her quali- 
ties by declaring that she 
would carry “much enough 
vittle, drink, bread,” and that 
“he venture over in her very 
well though great wind blow.” 
He meant that this boat was 
seaworthy and large enough 
to carry the men, stores, food, 
and water necessary for the 
voyage, whereas the first one 
was neither the one nor the 
other. This little story is 
typical of the methods by 
which both sailing and steam 
navies have been developed. 
It will be instructive to ex- 
amine these methods, and to 


Robinson Crusoe’s Navy. 
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capital ship. Our object will 
be to determine the under- 
lying principles, which would 
seem to be the same whether 
the ship is moved by wind 
or by steam. 

The original of the Nelson- 
ian ship of the line is to be 
sought in the Elizabethan 
navy. Then it was that re- 
liance was first really placed 
on the gun as the principal 
weapon. The ships of Henry 
VIII. had indeed been armed 
with artillery, but it was not 
until power passed into the 
hands of seamen with the ex- 
perience of Hawkins and 
Drake that the ships them- 
selves were transformed into 
handy instruments of war. 
The Repulse may be taken to 
represent the new type. Built 
in the year 1596, after the 
long experience gained during 
the war with Spain, she was 
about the same size as the 
Indlow Castle of 44 guns, built 
in the year 1744, and, like that 
ship, is believed to have been 
practically a two-decker. The 
two ships were nearly identical 
in length, breadth, and depth 
of hold, but differed in the 


trace the growth of the following particulars :— 
Burth Numbe Numb Weight of Weight of 
ay r —_ dau. - = a ~ ~~ 
Repulse 622 350 38 54 278 
Ludlow Castle 725 250 44 70 282 


Both ships carried 18-pounders, 
9-pounders, and 6-pounders, 
but on board the Repulse were 
also to be found a few 32- 
pounder and 24-pounder guns. 
We are to note the results of 
a century and a half of ex- 
perience. In ships of the 





same dimensions the weight 
of the broadside remains the 
same, but, owing to improve- 
ments in guns, the weight of 
armament is increased about 
16 tons. Thus the fighting 
power is somewhat raised in 
deference to tactical expedi- 
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enoy, which always keeps in 
view that the primary object 
is battle. On the other hand, 
the complement of men is 
reduced one hundred, in order 
that the ship may keep the 
sea longer. As in the case 
of Crusoe’s canoe, strategic 
necessity exercised a control- 
ling influence, but this re- 
quires full explanation. 

The sea-keeping capacity, 
or enduring mobility, of the 
sailing ship was gradually 
developed under strategic 
necessity. It was limited by 
the stowage of provisions in 
the days of Drake, of beer 
under Shovel and Hawke, and 
of water in the fleets of Nelson, 
just as it is now by that of 
coal. In the Tudor navy the 
ships stowed sufficient pro- 
visions to feed their full crews 
about one month. The stra- 
tegic inconvenience of this 
short allowance was shown 
during the Armada year. On 
July 7 the English fleet, 
under Howard and Drake, 
being in the Chops of the 
Channel, bore up to run down 
before a fresh northerly wind, 
to take offensive action against 
the Spanish fleet. They had 
then only provisions for thir- 
teen days. Two days later the 
wind chopped round to south- 
west, and want of food com- 
pelled the fleet to return home. 
Like Crusoe, Howard was tied 
to his island, and for the same 
reason. During the Tudor 
period the difficulty was met 
by attaching to large ships 
and naval expeditions victual- 
lers, which played the same 
part as Rojdestvenski’s col- 





From Drake to Hawke. 
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liers. But as years rolled on 
improvements were made. 
Ships were built with larger 
stowage. Thus, in the years 
1663-64 attention was drawn 
to the French 60- to 70-gun 
ships, which carried their lower 
deck guns four feet from the 
water, and stowed four months’ 
provisions ; whereas in English 
ships the guns were only three 
feet from the water, and the 
provisions only sufficient to 
last seventy days. The superi- 
ority of the French ships ap- 
pealed to the men who had 
been with Blake in the Mediter- 
ranean and with Penn in the 
West Indies. Two ships—the 
Warspite and Defiance — were 
built to stow six months’ pro- 
visions, and to carry their guns 
four and a half feet above the 
water. 

The enduring mobility was 
also sometimes increased, when 
necessary, by reducing the 
number of guns and men. 
Thus the establishment of the 
Captain, which was launched 
in the year 1678, and took part 
in the battle of Beachy Head, 
was 70 guns and 460 men at 
home, but only 62 guns and 
380 men abroad. In such a 
case fighting power was for a 
time sacrificed to the strategic 
necessity for enduring mobility. 
This expedient was usual dur- 
ing the wars at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but 
was discontinued as ships in- 
creased in size. At this time 
the stowage was not the same 
in all classes of ships. In 
fourth-rates it was four months, 
in fifth-rates three months, 
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while in sixth-rates it was only 
two months. Thus the sloop 
was then as much inferior to 
the frigate in enduring mobility 
as is now the modern gunboat 
to the cruiser. As late as the 
year 1744 the stowage appears 
to have been four months for 
ships of the line, as is shown 
by an official letter to Admiral 
Sir John Norris, the president 
of a committee on designs. 
On this basis the Ludlow Castle 
would have carried about 180 
tons more than the Repulse. 
By reducing the crew this 
became about 100 tons, which 
was presumably met by im- 
provements in the lines or form 
of the ship. Had the crew not 
been reduced her dimensions 
must have been increased. It 
was not until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century that 
the stowage in all classes of 
ships became equal to six 
months’ provisions and three 
months’ water. If the “time 
capacity” of the Elizabethan 
capital ship was thirty days 
and her average daily run 
was seventy nautical miles, as 
against ninety days and one 
hundred nautical miles in the 
Nelsonian era, the “‘ space capa- 
cities” would be about 2100 
and 9000 nautical miles respect- 
ively. The enduring mobility 
had been multiplied by three 
as regards time, and by four to 
five as regards space. 

It is noteworthy that in 1805 
the ship of the line and the 
frigate each carried water suffi- 
cient to last about three months. 
The necessary “‘ time capacity” 
had been determined practi- 
cally, and was the same in each 


Water-Supply and the Trafalgar Campaign. 
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The “space capacity ” 


case. 
was not the same. It wag 
higher in the frigate than in 
the ship of the line, because the 
former was usually faster and 
acted singly, whereas the latter 
was held back by the delays 
inseparable from sailing with 
other ships. This accorded 
with strategic necessity, which 
required the frigate to traverse 
greater distances. Her mission 
was to keep open the lines of 
communication and seek in- 
telligence. The duties of the 
modern cruiser, and the stra- 
tegic necessities under which 
she acts, are identical with 
those of the frigate. It is 
equally necessary that her 
“space capacity” should ex- 
ceed that of the battleship, 
An example of the strategi- 
cal influence of the water car- 
ried is given by Nelson’s chase 
of Villeneuve to the West 
Indies. His ships completed 
with water at Tetuan on 5th 
May, and did not receive any 
further supply—as he told the 
Queen of Naples—until their 
return to Gibraltar on 19th 
July, when they watered and 
completed to four months’ pro- 
visions and stores for home 
service. The ships had been 
seventy -five days dependent 
upon what they carried, and 
on arrival should have had 
water equal to about fifteen 
days’ consumption if the allow- 
ance had not been reduced. This 
probably influenced the move- 
ments of the fleet, as the margin 
was narrow, if the possibilities 
of head winds and the uncer- 
tainties of war are remembered. 
Again, six of his ships were 
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absent from the fight off Tra- 
falgar. They had been sent 
away to complete with water 
and provisions, and had not 
returned. Water was to Nelson 
what provisions were to Drake 
and coal is to a modern admiral. 
The influence of enduring mo- 
bility on the minimum size of 
a ship of war, and the close 
analogy between the water 
carried in the past and the 
coal stowed in the present day, 
are illustrated by the proportion 
of the displacement absorbed 
in each case. This varied from 
8 to 10°5 per cent in the later 
types of the ships of the line, 
and from 9 to 13 per cent in 
battleships built during the 
last fifteen years. 

The development of fighting 
power now requires attention. 


Analogy between Stowage of Water and Coal. 
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during mobility while keeping 
the fighting power constant. 
But from the same original— 
the Repulse—sprang a series 
of ships in which the two 
qualities increased concurrently. 
The seventeenth century saw 
no real advance in fighting 
power previous to the Dutch 
wars. Under the stress of the 
many severe battles with that 
navy its paramount import- 
ance became evident. Gun 
armaments and, as a conse- 
quence, tonnage were gradu- 
ally increased, and after the 
Third War ended in the build- 
ing programme of the year 


That programme provided 
for the construction of thirty 
ships—consisting of one first- 
rate, nine second-rates, and 


The Ludlow Castle was an twenty third-rates. Their lead- 
example of the growth of en- ing particulars were— 
Numbe Weight of Weight of | Numbe 
“of ay — ondeance broadaide “of . 
guns, in tons, in Ib. men, 
First-rates 100 1739 188 933 780 
Second-rates . 90 1546 160 761 660 
Third-rates 70 1072 124 620 460 


The third-rates were two- 
deckers, and were the direct 
development of the Repulse. 
They gradually increased in 
size and power during the 
eighteenth century until they 
became the main strength of 
the Nelsonian fleets. The 
underlying influence was the 
necessity not only for increased 
enduring mobility, but for 
improved seaworthiness and 
greater fighting power. The 
first- and second-rates were 
three-deckers, which, originat- 
ing with the Sovereign in the 
year 1637, or perhaps with 





the Prince in 1610, also slowly 
grew in size, and continued 
throughout the life of the sail- 
ing navy to form a small and 
decreasing proportion of the 
ships of the line. 

The proportion between the 
number of three-deckers and 
two-deckers is still a question 
of living interest. It is still 
important to determine whether 
all capital ships should be of 
the largest size and power or 
whether a proportion should 
be of moderate dimensions. 
The problem is the distribu- 
tion of fighting power best 
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suited to the operations of war, 
and is quite irrespective of the 
motive mechanism. 

When the under-mentioned 

































Spanish Seven 


1702. 1756. 


Three-deckers . 36 16 
Two-deckers . - 90 57 
Percentage of three- 

deckers 28 33 


The British shipbuilding data 
confirm these figures. The pro- 
portion of three-deckers in 
the 1677 programme, before 
referred to, was 33 per cent; 
in the case of the ships built 
during the reign of Queen 
Anne (1702 to 1714) it was 
23 per cent; of George I. 
(1714 to 1727) 40 per cent; 
of George II. (1727 to 1760) 
21 per cent; and of George 
III. (1760 to 1820) 15 per 
cent. Sixteen per cent of the 
ships of the line built during 
the French Revolutionary War 
were three-deckers. The pro- 
portion was a maximum dur- 
ing the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and fell 
considerably after the Seven 
Years’ War. Our forefathers 
evidently considered that the 
greater number of the ships of 
the line should be of moderate 
size and power, but that these 
should be supplemented by a 
few larger vessels. Their pref- 
erence was based on war ex- 


Cost. 


100 guns £40,183 
90 1 32,886 
80 wn 27,337 
70 21,714 
60 17,831 


13,212 


The Proportion of Three-deckers Decreases. 


Succession. Years’. 
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wars broke out the proportion 
between the number of three- 
deckers and two-deckers wag 
as follows :— 


American French 

0 With At the 

Independ- Revolu- yw " 
ence. tion. Napoleon. Peace, 
1778. 1798. 1808. 1815, 

20 21 21 15 

101 92 90 94 

16 19 19 14 


perience, and is entirely op- 
posed to the prevailing mod- 
ern view, which rests on peace 
practice, and favours capital 
ships of the largest size. What 
were their underlying reasons? 
If we can determine these, it 
may be that we shall see the 
causes of the difference on a 
question of principle between 
the views held in the eighteenth 
century and to-day. 

The aim and object in de- 
veloping a military navy is to 
produce fighting power at a 
minimum cost, and to so dis- 
tribute it that it may be used 
with maximum effect. In the 
sailing navy, fighting power 
was fairly measured by weight 
of broadside. 

Six years after the Peace 
of Utrecht, in the year 1713, 
which closed a period of nearly 
twenty years of war, the size, 
fighting power, and cost of 
building and equipping a ship 
ready for sea, without arma- 
ment, were as follows :— 


_— troadsie Crew. 
1869 1000 780 
1566 803 680 
1350 656 520 
1128 §22 440 

951 435 365 
755 315 280 
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These figures show that 
the cost per unit of broadside 
was at that time nearly the 
same in all classes of ships of 
the line: three-quarters of a 
century later it had risen, but 
was slightly lower in the 74 
than in ships larger and 
smaller. This means that at 
the first period the distribution 
of the fighting power—in other 
words, the size of the ship— 


Ships of 90 guns and above 
Ships of 80 to 90 guns 
Smaller ships of the line . 


Two or three of the French 
ships carried 100 guns and up- 
wards, but none of the British. 
Several points are to be noticed. 
The two fleets were equal in 
point of numbers. The main 
strength of each was to be 
found in ships of moderate size. 
The ships of 80 guns and up- 
wards were three-deckers, and 
the proportion of these large 
ships was the same in each 
fleet. Hence the broad con- 
clusion that war had brought 
about a distribution of force 
alike on both sides. The ships 
or instruments of war tended 
to become similar and equal, 
but the French vessels were 
generally held to be the better 
models. This is the great law 
of equality which will be 
seen constantly in operation 
throughout the life of the 
sailing navy. 

The battle of Toulon, forty 
years later, showed a great 
change in foreign shipbuilding 





The Law of Equality. 
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was a purely military question, 
dependent upon strategy and 
tactics; at the second period 
cost had also to be considered, 
as in some degree it favoured 
the 74. The practical solution 
of the question by the seamen 
of the day, after ten years’ war 
experience, is shown by the 
composition of the fleets at the 
battle of Malaga in the year 
1704— 


British. Dutch. French. 
5 1 7 
9 sa 9 
25 ll 35 
39 12 51 
51 
policy. Of twenty-five ships 


in the British fleet under 
Matthews, thirteen were three- 
deckers of 80 guns and up- 
wards, whereas in the Franco- 
Spanish fleet of twenty-eight 
ships only one Spanish ship 
was of that class. During the 
interval Great Britain had 
introduced no changes in ship- 
building. She still depended 
upon the instruments which 
had given her success during 
the wars of William III. and 
Anne. On the other hand, 
both France and Spain had 
ceased to build three-deckers, 
and had turned their attention 
to developing the two-decker. 
The result was seen when the 
Spanish Princessa, of 70 guns, 
was captured in the year 1740. 
That ship measured 1700 tons, 
as against the 1225 tons of the 
British Monmouth, of 70 guns, 
built in the year 1742. Three 
years later a memorandum 
due to Rear- Admiral Medley 
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showed that the French 74’s 
and 64’s were superior to 
British ships of 90 and 70 
gunsrespectively. The weights 
of broadside were— 


British. French. 
90 guns=803 lb. i 
80 » =656 » 74 guns = 852 lb. 


70 » =522 1 


60 » =459 64 


nu =552 


This was forcibly brought 
into notice in the year 1747 by 
the capture of four French 
74’s: the smallest of these was 
of 1590 tons burthen, and the 
three others averaged 1800 tons. 
Three 64’s taken in the same 
year averaged 1360 tons. 


British 70-gun ships then build- 
ing averaged about 1400 tons, 
and 60-gun ships 1200 tons. 
Out of these unfavourable com- 
parisons and the general com- 
plaints of the inefficiency of 
existing ships grew a ship- 


Burthen 
in tons. 


1890 
1790 
1360 


Ships of 


80 guns 
74 =O 
64 1 


The ships which were grad- 
ually added to the British 


Ships used during Seven Years’ War. 


Burthen 
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building reform in Great 
Britain. The law of equality 
began toact. The instruments 
of war on either side were no 
longer equal in power and sea- 
worthiness, or similar in de- 
sign, and the object was to 
restore equality. The British 
superiority in numbers, which 
had given success during the 
War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion and had led to the destruc- 
tion of the French squadrons 
under La Jonquiére and L’Kten- 
duére, was in danger of being 
counterbalanced by inferiority 
in the ships. The changes 
which half a century had 
brought about will be seen by 
giving the leading particulars 
of the ships which took part in 
the Seven Years’ War. 

On the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the main strength 
of the French navy consisted 
of— 


Weight of 
broadside in lb. 


964 
852 
552 


Crew. 
800 
650 
450 


Navy in the course of the war 
were— 


Weight of 
broadside in Ib. 


1182 
907 
770 
880 
790 
504 


Ships of 


Crew. 


850 
750 
650 
650 
650 
500 


in tons. 
2046 
1827 
1580 
1825 
1609 
1380 


100 guns 
90 
80 
74 1 
74 «=O 
64 


24-pounders 
18-pounders 


The French ships were all two- new designs was the Royal 


deckers, whereas the British, of 
80 guns and upwards, carried 
their guns on three decks, but, 
unlike their prototypes in the 


George, of 100 guns, Hawke’s 
flagship, in which he faced the 
fierce winter gales off Quiberon. 
The famous Victory followed 


days of Shovel and Benbow, 
were able to keep the sea in all 
weathers. The first of the 


her in the year 1765. One of 
the finest ships in the French 
Navy—the Foudroyant, of 80 
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—was taken in the year 
1758. She was seen to be 
equal to the newly designed 
British 90-gun ship. This 
killed the new British 80-gun 
ship, of three decks, and no 
more were built; but those 
existing were not broken up,— 
they continued to be of great 
service during several years of 
war, although much inferior in 
fighting power to more than 
twenty ships of France and 
Spain. According to modern 
ideas, they should have been 
swept away; but our fore- 
fathers, having a knowledge of 
war which we lack, took an 
entirely different view: they 
did not think that every 74 
became obsolete when a 100- 
gun ship was launched. They 
would never have enunciated 
the entirely false doctrine that 
the launch of the Dreadnought 
makes all older battleships 
obsolete. Weapons become so 
more rapidly than ships, which, 
if properly designed to meet 
strategical and tactical necessi- 
ties, remain effective and useful 
much longer than is now gener- 
ally supposed. It is a note- 
worthy fact that with the 
experience of two prolonged 
wars to guide them the British 
Admiralty continued to build 
74’s of the smaller, in prefer- 
ence to the larger, class, of 
which only two were launched 
previous to the French Revolu- 
tionary War. It was not until 
then that 80-gun two-decked 
ships, and the larger 74’s, were 
built in limited numbers. 

At the opening of the Seven 
Years’ War the ships of the 
line available for service on 
either side were not so unequal 
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in numbers as has been some- 
times assumed. Out of a 
nominal force of sixty the 
French had forty-five fit for 
service, while the British had 
fifty to sixty available out of a 
nominal seventy-three. In the 
several general actions which 
took place, the deciding factors 
were neither numbers nor in- 
dividual ship superiority, but 
leadership and tactics. At 
Minorea, in May 1756, Byng 
had thirteen to the twelve of 
La Galissoniére; the forces 
were practically equal, and the 
leadership not unequal ; the re- 
sult was indecisive, but disad- 
vantageous to Great Britain. 
In August 1759 La Clue, with 
ten ships of 64 guns and up- 
wards, was badly beaten by Bos- 
cawen with thirteen, of which 
four were of 60 guns. Collec- 
tively the fighting power of 
the French fleet was inferior 
in number of guns — 706 to 
916,—but much less so in weight 
of broadside—about 7400 Ib. to 
8300 lb. Individually their 
ships were superior. Indi- 
vidual superiority was opposed 
to numbers, not only in ships 
but in guns, and victory was 
on the side of numbers, not on 
that account but because the 
French ran away and exposed 
themselves to be beaten in 
detail. At Quiberon, in Nov- 
ember of the same year, 
Hawke had twenty-three ships, 
mounting 1666 guns, to 
twenty-one of Conflans, mount- 
ing 1492, but the weights of 
broadside were equal, and ap- 
proximated to 160,000 lb. The 
small British numerical superi- 
ority in ships and guns was 
balanced by the individual 
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superiority of the French. It 
is true that the Royal George 
of 100 guns was present in the 
battle, and was considerably 
superior to any other single 
ship, but she did not affect the 
result. Hawke won because 
Confians ran away and left his 
rear ships to be beaten in de- 
tail. The superior speed of his 
new flagship—the Soleil Royal 
—enabled the French admiral 
to do this most effectually. At 
the peace in the year 1763 
France had lost upwards of 
forty sail of the line, whereas 
the British ships of that class 
had increased from seventy- 
three to one hundred and eigh- 
teen. The navy with the 
inferior ships had won. 

Both sides continued to 
build ships of the types 
already referred to, and 
France more than matched 
the British 100-gun ship by 
starting a class carrying 110 
guns. The tendency in ship- 
building was towards individual 
equality in each class, with 
France leaning decidedly to- 
wards superiority. The French 
defeats had shown that as an 
instrument of war the size and 
power of the ship of the line 
within limits are of less im- 
portance than the way in which 
she is used; that shipbuilding 
counts less than tactics and 
strategy ; that the spirit of the 
navy and its knowledge of 
war are the deciding factors. 
France took the lesson to 
heart, and started a systematic 
study of war, supplemented by 
experimental squadrons for 
practising tactics. The result 
became apparent when France 
and Spain intervened in the 


War of American Independence. 
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American War of Independ- 
ence, in the year 1778. The 
ship of the line had then nearly 
reached its final development 
in the three navies. The 
British 100-gun ships were 
more than equalled by the 
French three-deckers of 110 
guns; the British 90-gun ships 
were matched by the French 
and Spanish 80- gun two. 
deckers ; but the main strength 
of each fleet was formed by 
74-gun and 64-gun ships, of 
which the British types were 
inferior. 

As is well understood, the 
general conduct of the war was 
faulty in the extreme. The 
British had no preponderance 
of force over the combined 
navies of France and Spain. 
Their only chance of success 
lay in @ vigorous and concen- 
trated offensive. They should 
have directed their whole 
strength against the enemies’ 
fleets in Europe, with a view 
to destroying them when they 
first put to sea. Concentration 
at the decisive point would 
have acted reciprocally, and 
forced similar action on the 
enemy or entailed his defeat. 
Instead of doing so, they frit- 
tered away their strength in 
detachments, and allowed the 
French squadrons to get away 
unmolested. They found them- 
selves weak everywhere and 
strong nowhere, with the result 
that a number of indecisive 
actions ensued. The important 
exception was the battle of 
Dominica, on April 12, 1782, 
in which Rodney won a decided 
victory, and captured five sail 
of the line, including De Grasse, 
the French Commander -in- 
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Chief. A comparison of the 
fleets engaged affords a good 
illustration of the then distri- 
bution of fighting power in the 
two navies :— 


French. British. 
1 of 104 guns. 4 of 98 guns. 
5 » 80 w 1» 90 
201 74 wu 20 » 74 wn 
ta Wn 1 un 70 w 
3 " 64 " 10 " 64 " 
30 36 


The British fleet were su- 
perior in numbers—thirty-six 
to thirty—and of guns, 2672 
to 2246; but in fighting 
power, measured by the total 
weight of broadside, the dif- 
ference was small — about 
261,000 lb. to 252,000 lb. The 
fleets were practically equal, 
the British numerical superi- 


Displacement 


in tons. 


120 guns. : . 5246 
110 : : . 4910 
80 ‘ ‘ . 8825 
74 = ‘ ° . 8548 


As compared with the ships 
in use during the Seven Years’ 
War, an increase in size and 
power will be noticed, large 
in ships of 80 guns and up- 
wards and small in the 74. 

When the Revolutionary War 
broke out in the year 1793, 
French ships built on these 
designs were already afloat, 
but British ships of correspond- 
ing power were not yet in 
being. The law of equality 
was then just beginning slowly 
to act. In that year the first 
British 80-gun ship was 
launched, the first 110 followed 
two years later, and it was not 
until the year 1807 that a 120- 
gun ship was completed. But 
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ority being balanced by the 
individual superiority of the 
French ships. As at Malaga, 
the main strength of each was 
to be found in ships of moderate 
size. The proportion of large 
ships—80 guns and upwards— 
was rather larger on the side 
of the French. The more num- 
erous fleet won, but not on that 
account: as at Quiberon, the 
victory was due to a tactical 
advantage, and not to any par- 
ticular quality in the ships. 

After the Peace of Paris the 
French reviewed the qualities 
of their ships by the light of 
war experience, and embodied 
their ideas in the Ordinance of 
the year 1786. The leading 
particulars of the ships pro- 
posed to be built in future 
were— 

Borthen Weight of 


im tone. a Crew. 
2747 1380 1062 
(?) 1286 1001 
2223 1125 812 
1887 1010 614 


these new British ships were 
not the deciding feature in 
the struggle. Not one of them 
was present at the battles of 
St Vincent, the Nile, or Tra- 
falgar. The brunt of the work 
fell on ships similar to those 
which had been used during 
the War of Independence, and 
were already in existence when 
the new war began. At that 
time the navies consisted of — 


British. French. 
5 of 100 guns 3 of 120 guns. 
16 1 90 to 98 guns 56» 110 w 
1 » 80 guns 10» 80 
61 » 74 '" 62» 74 u 
30 1 64 —- 
— 80 
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The French three - deckers 
of 120 and 110 guns were 
superior to the British 100- 
gun ships; their 80’s were 
fully a match for the 98's, 
while their 74’s were more 
powerful than the correspond- 
ing British ships, which were 
mostly of the smaller18-pounder 
class. The law of equality did 
not produce its full result until 
after the peace in 1815, when 
the several classes of ships in 
the two navies became not only 
nearly equal in fighting power, 
but similar. As yet they were 
neither equal nor similar, and, 
as in the Seven Years’ War, the 
British numerical superiority 
was pitted against the individ- 
ual superiority of the French 
ships. The victories of the 
Nile and Trafalgar taught the 
same lesson as Quiberon and 
Dominica, that tactics count 
more than any moderate differ- 
ence in the individual power of 
the ships engaged. The main 
strength of each navy was 
formed of ships moderate in 
size: the proportion of 80-gun 
ships and above being nearly 
the same—19 and 22 per cent 
respectively. Hence, whether 
it be from the days of Ben- 
bow or of Nelson, we are 
to draw the same conclusion, 
that war brings about a dis- 
tribution of fighting power 
alike on both sides, and that 
the ships or instruments of 
war tend to become similar 


and equal. 


We have now to determine 
the reasons why fighting power 
in the sailing navy was dis- 
tributed between ships of 
different sizes—why the greater 


Tendency to build equal Ships. 
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number of capital ships were of 
moderate size and force, and 
only a small proportion of ex- 
ceptionally large tonnage and 
power. It has been shown 
that during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century 
financial reasons somewhat 
favoured the 74-gun ship, but 
the preference for ships of 
moderate size is believed not 
to have rested on cost but on 
military necessities. Neither 
seaworthiness nor speed can 
have exerted a predominant 
influence, because the propor- 
tion of three-deckers was a 
maximum in both the British 
and French navies when these 
ships were the least seaworthy. 
When these ships had been so 
much improved as to be able to 
keep the sea during the winter 
months less reliance was placed 
on them. The proportion of 
British ships carrying 80 guns 
and upwards fell from 45 per 
cent at Malaga to 14 per cent 
at Dominica, and of French 
ships in the same actions from 
31 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Again, the British continued 
to use 98- gun three - deckers 
as flagships, notwithstanding 
their relatively poor weatherly 
qualities, which must have 
impaired the mobility of their 
fleets as a whole. On the 
other hand, the French did not 
restrict themselves to 80-gun 
ships, although D’Estaing re- 
ported that his flagship the 
Languedoc, and her sister the 
Tonnant of 80 guns, were the 
best sailing ships in the 
fleet, and that the first was 
faster even than the frigates. 
Evidently the British retained 
the 98’s because a certain con- 
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centration of force beyond that 
of the 74 was necessary, and 
the French held to the latter 
because @ distribution of force 
beyond that of the 80-gun 
ship was required. What 
were the military necessities 
which forced both sides to 
act alike ? 

They are not far to seek, 
and are to be found in the 
nature of the work that had to 
be done. This varied little 
throughout the wars of the 
eighteenth century. The 
enemies’ fleets had to be 
defeated, and the secondary 
services had to be provided 
for. The first required con- 
centration, the second distribu- 
tion of force. The heaviest ships 
were found in the great fleets, 
where, as flagships stationed 
in the centre of each division, 
they were powerful units in 
the Admiral’s hands readily 
available for use at decisive 
points. They also provided 
the accommodation indispens- 
able for the staff of an admiral 
charged with the conduct of 
great operations. The ships of 
moderate size were at times 
massed in large fleets, but were 
as frequently broken up into 
detachments of various sizes, 
depending upon the nature of 
the service required. The 
secondary services which from 
time to time called for a dis- 
tribution varied greatly. At 
one time the control of the 
Indian seas is at stake, and 
both sides reinforce their 
squadrons in those waters. 
Two-decked ships are found 
most suitable for such a dis- 
tant service. At another a 
force is required in the North 
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Sea to face the Dutch squadron, 
while the main British force 
is fully occupied with the fleets 
of France and Spain. The 
smaller ships of the line are 
sufficient for the purpose, are 
more suitable than larger ships, 
and by using them the main 
fleets are not materially weak- 
ened. Or an escort has to be 
provided for a military expe- 
dition to capture an enemy’s 
base, such as that which took 
possession of the island of 
Minorca in the year 1798, when 
two 74-gun ships were suffi- 
cient. But the work which 
called chiefly for distribution 
of force in the past, and prob- 
ably will again in the future, 
was the protection of the trade. 
The convoy service absorbed a 
considerable number of the 
smaller ships of theline. Ships 
which were no longer equal to 
taking their places in the main 
fleets were found suitable, and 
largely used. The military 
reasons for convoy are be- 
lieved to be as valid now 
as ever they were. Should 
the system again be used, it 
may be that ships now con- 
sidered of little value will be 
found capable of much useful 
service, 


The result of our study of 
the sailing navy has shown 
that strategical and tactical 
requirements governed the 
growth of the capital ship or 
ship of the line; that to meet 
the demands of enduring mobil- 
ity her size gradually increased, 
until her “space capacity” 
approximated to about 9000 
nautical miles ; that the work 
to be done called for a large 
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number of ships of moderate 
dimensions, and a small number 
of exceptional power, and that 
her final size was determined 
by the military necessity of 
making each class of ship not 
very different in fighting power 
from the corresponding ships 
of the enemy. 

To what extent has the 
growth of the steam navy fol- 
lowed the same lines? The in- 
termediate stage during which 
ships were fitted with both sails 
and engines need not detain 
us, as it was not illuminated 
by war experience of any value. 
The true steam navy began 
with the ships dependent on 
steam alone. These were the 
so-called coast-defence ships of 
the American War of Secession 
and of the seventh decade in the 
last century: their enduring 
mobility was hardly on a par 
with that of the Elizabethan 


ships, and was represented by a 


9 


“space capacity” of less than 
2000 nautical miles. They 
were as much tied to their 
bases as were Robinson Crusoe 
and Howard of Effingham to 
their islands. 

In the year 1869 was laid 
down in Great Britain the 
Devastation, which represented 
a great advance and embodied 
a much truer conception of 
strategical necessities: her 
“space capacity” may have 
approached 5000 nautical miles, 
or about the same as ships 
in the time of Blake and Penn 
two centuries earlier. But in 
the ships which followed, such 
as the British IJnflexible and 
Ajax and the French Duperré 
and Amiral Baudin, the “space 
capacity” fell again to less 
than 3000 nautical miles. It 
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was not until the year 1880 
that the importance of endur- 
ing mobility in the operations 
of war began to appeal to the 
naval mind. In that year 
was laid down in Great Britain 
the first of the “Admiral” 
class, with a “space capacity” 
of about 4000 miles. These 
were followed in the year 1889 
by the Royal Sovereign, with 
5000, and in the year 1893 by 
the Majestic, with about 6500 
nautical miles. France lagged 
behind: she did not approach 
4000 miles until the year 1894, 
when the Charlemagne was 
laid down, and it was 1902 
before she commenced thé 
République, in which the 
“space capacity” is claimed 
to be 8400, but is more prob- 
ably about 6000 nautical miles. 
The latest battleships and 
armoured cruisers, with the 
aid of oil fuel, are approach- 
ing the 9000 miles “space 
capacity” of the sailing ship 
of the line. Like causes pro- 
duce like effects. The de- 
mands for enduring mobility 
are governed by the _ geo- 
graphical conditions, by the 
distances which have to be 
traversed. These last are the 
same now as they were during 
the sailing era, and accordingly 
the demands are still the same. 
As the “space capacity” of 
the modern battleship ap- 
proaches that of the sailing 
ship of the line, we may 
reasonably infer that the in- 
crease in the size of the former 
from this cause is nearing its 
limit. The gradual increase 
in displacement, coal stow- 
age, and “space capacity” 
is shown in the following 
table :— 
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1906.] The Growth of Modern Battleships. 
| | Coal carried. pie 
ag Ship. | Displacement. | Normal. | cagheity 
‘ | Full stowage. : 
tons tons knots 
1869 Devastation . 9300 1350 5000 
11,88 oss 
1874 Inflexible . { ——— iG 2500 
950 900 008 
1880 Collingwood . : { — T200 4000 
z 14,150 900 fe 
a : a Fe. 4 itt 
: {| 1889 Royal Sovereign . {i Pee 1450 5000 
| 14 so 
Ai] 1804 | Majestic . . { — sn Pon 
d 1 pap 
1903 Duke of Edinburgh { ieee pa 9000* 
| 16,500 900 wb’ 
| 1904 | Lord Nelson. {| —— | soo | ue 
(| 1876 Duperré | 11,030 780 2200 
|) 1894 | Charlemagne | 11,108 1080 4000 
5) ; 14,680 890 an 
ff 1902 République . { “— 1800 6000 
- | 14,420 1210 wa 
\ 04 Ernest Renan ‘ { eae | 2210 7500 
A 
3 1901 West Virginia 15,140 2000 7000 
Fy 
= 1903 Connecticut . 17,600 2200 7000 
< 




















* Including an allowance for oil carried in double bottoms. 


In a generation the “space 
capacity ” of the steaming cap- 
ital ship increased to the limit 
reached by the sailing navy 





The growth in displacement 
brought about by the demand 
for increased fighting power 
is shown in the following 











after two centuries of effort. table :— 
Weight of 
Date * Cost, 

; ‘ Displace- 
laid Ship. excludin 
Pal ” ment. Broadside. o— Perna conieiaal. 

tons tons tons 

1869 | Devastation . 9,300 | 4of 714 1b. 515 | 2900 | £361,438 
1874 | Inflexible. 11880 | 4» 1700 » s20 | 3540 ; 
1880 | Collingwood. 9,500 { .- i 660 | 2730 637,000 
1889 | Royal Sovereign | 14,150 { oo ie \| 1410 | 4550 770,179 

ae A 4, 850 1 ; 
1894 | Majestic . 14,900 { a 109 " \) 1580 | 4535 888,831 

" 

1902 | Edward VII. 16,3604 2 380 nb 2575 | 4175 | 1,883,000 
1905 | Dreadnought Pee Boe tS 1,684,000 
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Neither armaments nor pro- 
tection at different epochs are 
directly comparable, since both 
Weapons and armour have 
changed, but their influence on 
increase in size is seen. For 
similar reasons the weights of 
broadside must not be directly 
compared. The enormous pro- 
portion of the displacement 
absorbed by inert defensive 
armour merits particular notice, 
in view of the fact that ships 
can be defeated without per- 
forating it. As fighting power 
should not be sacrificed to 


The Law of Equality governs Size. 
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way to armour. The best 
defence is a vigorous offence, 
and therefore the weapon 
which plays the double réle of 
striking, and thus preventing 
a return blow, must never be 
sacrificed to the inert plate 
which feebly suffers without 
reply. It is believed that too 
much stress is now laid on 
speed and protection, and too 
little reliance placed’ on gun 
power and tactical skill. 

The law of equality has 
governed the shipbuilding 
during the last five years, as 


























speed in the capital ships, so is shown in the following 
also gun power should not give table :— 
, Total dis- 
by =a Ship. Nation. placement full y Broadside. 
a tons {4 of 850 Ib. 
1901 Queen Britain 16,000 16 1 100 n 
4 ! 595 " 
1901 | Braunschweig . Germany 14,000 13 154 ty 
(4 n 850 
1901 | Georgia . America 16,300 18 n 250 
| (6 100 
. | f4 5 644 
1902 | République . France 15,500) | 19 y 115 1 
(4 1 850 
1902 | Edward VII. . Britain 17,400 | 42 380 n 
(5 » 100 » 
4 " 850 " 
1903 | Connecticut America 17,600 {4 n 250 1 
6 165 
1904 | Lord Nelson Britain 17,500 is ‘a. 
1905 | Dreadnought . Britain 19,000 ? 8in 850 1 
: {4 1 750 
1906 | New ship France 19,000 ? 16 1 317 » 
| 
The advent of the British those of other nations. This 
Dreadnought has brought about being the case, is it a wise 


a corresponding rise in the size 
of the battleships in all first- 
class navies. These facts afford 
conclusive evidence that it is 
futile to aim at building ships 
more than equal in power to 





policy on the part of Great 
Britain to lead the way in in- 
creasing the size? Larger 
ships mean greatly increased 
cost, not only for the ships 
themselves but for building- 
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slips and docks, as is evidenced 
by the works about to be under- 
taken at Portsmouth. It was 
not her policy at a time when 
her supremacy at sea was won 
—when the seamen who di- 
rected her councils were ex- 
perienced warriors. It is the 
policy of men who have no 
practical war experience, and 
not having studied history are 
not familiar with its leading 
principles. They seem neither 
to realise that up to now in- 
crease of size has been justified 
by the demands for greater 
enduring mobility and for some 
increase in fighting power, nor 
to understand that a point has 
been reached when tactical and 
strategical requirements point 
to distribution rather than to 
a further concentration of 
fighting power. They have ap- 
pealed for support to the ignor- 
ant. public, but the trained 
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so, the Navy will remember 
that numbers are strategically 
necessary to meet the many 
demands of British interests; 
that, asin the past, the second- 
ary services in war will require 
capital ships of moderate di- 
mensions, and that it will be 
uneconomical of fighting power, 
and indeed strategically quite 
unsound, to weaken the main 
fleets by detaching a King 
Edward VII, of 16,358 tons 
and costing £1,383,000, to 
perform a service which can 
be equally well done by a 
Triumph of 11,800 tons, and 
valued at £833,000. This doc- 
trine is already partially ad- 
mitted in practice. At this 
very time is being developed 
for a secondary service an in- 
ferior class of capital ships, 
moderate, in fighting power but 
excessively costly. This is the 
so-called armoured cruiser, of 











rofessional judgment will which particulars are given in 
P judgm , part gi 
eventually decide. In doing the following table :— 
Weight of ‘s 
Date : Cost. 
Displace-| No. of FA ? 
laid Ship. Nation. S | inelud 
down. ° — ment. crew. Broadside. —_ iF Pree von | 
Fe 
Ib. tons | tons £ 
1399| Drake. . . . . Britain | 14,100 | 813{| 3 pe 900 | 8000 | 1,000,000 
1901] West Virginia . .| America| 18,680 | 820{| 7 " rod } s40 | 2200 | 1,090,000 
1903| Duke of Edinburgh | Britain | 13,550 | 760{] 2" 759 |}... |... |1,071,000 
1903] Tennessee . . .| America| 14,500 | 820{ ae \ 69 | 2629 | 1,200,000 
1904] Bdgar Quinet . .| France | 13,420 | 6744/8." 32 |}... 1,247,000 
1905| Minotaur. . . .| Britain | 14,600 | 770{ i = Pi: 1,330,000 














Again the law of equality is 
seen at work. The original 
ships of the class were com- 
paratively small and cheap, but 
under the foolish and unscien- 
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tific policy of “going one 
better” they have gradually 
grown until their size and cost 
have been trebled. Their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is 
2k 
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the sacrifice of fighting power 
to speed, which in the later 
ships is about 22 or 23 knots. 
Finality has not yet been 
reached, as it is understood 
that the new cruisers of the 
Invincible class will be still 
larger, faster, and more costly. 
Their cost will approach that 
of the Dreadnought. Will they 
satisfy tactical and strategical 
necessities? Will they be in ac- 
cord with the principles under- 
lying the conduct of war? 

We are to remember that 
these nominal cruisers are 
really capital ships, and as 
such will be massed in fleets 
with the battleships. The 
Drake and West Virginia are 
each as costly as the battle- 
ship Russell, are of about the 
same displacement — 14,000 
tons—but carry larger crews. 
Their broadsides are 1560 lb. 
and 1700 Ib. respectively, 
against the Russell’s 4000 Ib., 
and their protection is much 
inferior. What chance will 
the 800 men of the Drake or 
West Virginia stand against 
the 750 of the Russell, with her 
superior fighting power? The 
Tennessee and Minotaur ap- 
proach the cost of the King 
Edward VII.; what will either 
be able to do against the crush- 
ing weight of her broadside, 
which is nearly double their 
own? Neither of them will 
even be a match for the cheaper 
Russell. When it comes to 
battle their superior speed will 
not avail them. We maintain, 
with the late Admiral Colomb, 
that the only tactical advan- 
tage of superior speed is that 
the ship possessing it can run 
away. That it will confer an 
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advantage if the enemy flees is 
true, but this argument is based 
on the fallacy that the enemy 
will turn tail. Why is it 
assumed that the slower side, 
with necessarily superior fight- 
ing power, will flee and be 
unwilling to fight? Why 
should a squadron of Edward 
VII.’s or of Dreadnoughts not 
wish to fight an equal number 
of Minotaurs or Inwvincibles? 
It is not the former but the 
latter who will be doubtful of 
the result, and wish to run 
away. These last will be 
obliged either to accept battle 
at a disadvantage, or to with- 
draw altogether from _ the 
sphere of operations, leaving 
their interests entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy. That 
squadrons cannot always with- 
draw, but are irresistibly at- 
tracted toward the decisive 
point and forced to fight, has 
been lately shown in the cases 
of Admirals Cervera and Roj- 
destvenski. If the faster but 
weaker side is to fight with a 
fair prospect of success, the 
number of Minotaurs or In- 
vincibles must be increased, 
until their aggregate fighting 
power becomes nearly equal to 
that oftheenemy. This means 
greatly increased cost, because 
the faster weak units are as 
costly as the slower strong 
ones. To give some idea of the 
extra expense involved, it may 
be stated that to make the 
broadsides equal in number of 
guns, six Minotaurs must be 
provided to meet five Edward 
VIT.’s, the extra charge being 
£1,330,000. But the Mino- 
taur’s guns are smaller, and 
her protection is weaker. To 
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make the fighting power ap- 
proach equality, at the very 
least seven Minotaurs must be 
built, the additional cost being 
£2,660,000. These sums do not 
include the extra charge for 
the armaments and upkeep of 
the additional ships and crews. 
Precisely the same reasoning 
is applicable to the Jnvincibles 
and Dreadnoughts, but in their 
case the increased charge would 
probably be greater. 


Our views will be best summed 
up by reference to the Naval 
Defence Act of the year 1889. 
The great advance embodied in 
the ships built under that Act 
was similar to that initiated 
in the sailing navy one hun- 
dred and forty years before. 
In both cases the ships were 
made larger to increase their 
enduring mobility, their sea- 
worthiness, and their fighting 
power. That great Act showed 
a correct perception of the true 
principles underlying war at 
sea. It provided capital ships 
and cruisers—the first to de- 
cide the great battles, the second 
to seek intelligence, keep open 
the lines of communication, 
and protect the trade. It rec- 
ognised the principles evolved 
by the experience of the sailing 
navy, that the work to be done 
requires capital ships of the 
same enduring mobility but of 
different fighting power; it 
departed from those principles 
in assigning different speeds to 
the two classes of capital ships, 
which, as they were to act to- 
gether, was a mistake. The 
weight which was absorbed in 
increasing the speed of the 
smaller ship should have been 





allotted to additional gun 
power. It accepted the prin- 
ciple that in the cruiser, num- 
bers, enduring mobility, and 
speed are of more importance 
than fighting power, and that, 
therefore, they should be as 
small and cheap as is com- 
patible with the work to be 
done. The cruisers were ulti- 
mately given a “space capac- 
ity” approximately equal to 
that of the sailing frigate, and 
a speed rather higher than that 
of the battleship. The designs 
of the battleships built under 
the Act were laid before Par- 
liament, and the Board of 
Admiralty reported that a 
number of flag-officers had 
been specially summoned to 
meet their lordships and con- 
sider them. The parliamentary 
paper states that the general 
opinion of that meeting was 
that the speeds given “were 
sufficient, in view of the con- 
siderable increase in size and 
cost involved in obtaining 
higher speeds; and that it 
would be preferred, with a 
given expenditure, to have a 
larger number of vessels pos- 
sessing these speeds rather 
than one or two vessels of 
higher speed.” In other words, 
it was held that fighting power 
should not be sacrificed to speed. 

The policy has now been 
entirely changed. The prin- 
ciples of the Naval Defence Act 
and of the sailing navy have 
been “scrapped.” The experi- 
ence of generations of seamen 
has been discarded and declared 
to be wrong. None but battle- 
ships, ever increasing in size 
and cost, are in favour, quite 
regardless of the varying nature 
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of the work to be done. None 
but cruisers as large and costly 
as battleships are building: 
These are capital ships in which 
fighting power is sacrificed to 
speed, contrary to the principle 
laid down in the year 1889. 
Their numbers must necessarily 
be small and they must be kept 
concentrated, thus leaving the 
trade open to attack by small 
ships, as happened to the Ameri- 
can shipping during the Civil 
War. But this idea of trusting 
to great size, and of sacrificing 
fighting power to speed, has a 
much graver aspect. If men 
are continually told that large 
ships are all-important, their 
ideals cannot fail to be in- 
fluenced. They will come to 
think that victory depends 
upon size alone, and will forget 
that superior skill and a lofty 
spirit are far more important. 
To teach reliance on superior 
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matériel is to encourage neglect 
to acquire skill. The ideag 
underlying the ship big enough 
to “lick creation,” as well as 
those embodied in the ship 
fast enough to run away, 
lead not to great deeds, but 
straight to “regrettable in- 
cidents.” As the Aldershot 
field-day is believed to have laid 
the foundation of the South 
African surrenders, so man- 
ceuvres, when ill-conceived, may 
teach the navy to favour ships 
suitable for running away. The 
policy of the Matériel School 
is entirely opposed to the prin- 
ciples and practice of our fore- 
fathers, who owed their success 
not to any superiority in the 
size and speed of their ships, 
but to their own skill and 
valour. Bad will be the day 
for Britain when her Navy 
falls away from their great 
traditions. 


{For Articles on our Naval Policy by the same Author see ‘ Maga’ for May, 


June, July, October, December 1905, and February 1906.] 





























A JOURNEY 


TuE chief disadvantage of a 
journey to Sanaa lies in the 
preliminary stay at Hodeidah 
which it involves, and even the 
hospitality which my friend 
and I received there cannot 
make that town attractive. 
This is, however, practically 
the only sure way of reaching 
Sanaa, unless the traveller is 
ready to adventure himself 
among the “terrible fierce 
Bedoynes,”—a matter of great 
dificulty and some danger, 
and requiring much experience. 
At Hodeidah many formalities 
are necessary,—the candidate’s 
pedigree, social position, and 
object in the country have all 
to be investigated. Should 
these prove unsatisfactory he 
goes to jail, an unsavoury 
place where prisoners clank 
their chains, receive their 
stripes, and eat their bread in 
all the picturesqueness of 
medieval squalor. This un- 
pleasant contingency does not, 
however, apply to Englishmen 
equipped with passports, 
though there is always the 
chance of a long and perhaps 
fruitless wait. 

In the town there is little to 
hold the attention,—from the 
tumbling sea, whence one is 
carried on decrepit chairs by 
natives who pause in the tur- 
moil of brown waters to bargain 
with their victim, to the 
“Garden,” where the few 
Europeans meet to talk and 
play tennis in the evening. 
One of the principal sights of 
the city is an unfortunate 
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TO SANAA, 


wretch who sits in sackcloth 
and dust, fettered to the ground, 
which he has only left once in 
thirty-eight years, to satisfy 
the curiosity of an official too 
lazy to brave the heat involved 
in a walk to where he lies. 
The evil which he did and for 
which he has suffered has not 
lived with him, but legend tells 
that once he tried to burn a 
house. The natives believe 
him to be a madman, and, what 
is almost synonymous, a saint, 
for they say none but a holy 
man could have lived in a place 
so tortured by the heat; and as 
a tribute to his saintliness, 
three years ago a roof was 
raised above him on poles to 
protect him from the sun. I 
saw him make an excellent 
meal; and to judge from the 
amount of charity of which he 
is apparently the recipient, he 
must be a rich man. 

The bazaars have the usual 
eastern look. In them you 
meet Turkish soldiers of every 
type: blue eyes and fair, al- 
most red hair from Europe are 
common; tall Lahze from 
Trebizond, and stolid natives of 
Koniah; sometimes a fierce- 
eyed Albanian, who drops his 
truculence like a cloak to 
answer courteously if asked a 
question; swarthy Syrians, 
and occasionally native Zap- 
tiehs, with cruel, dark faces 
and eyes like an eagle’s, all 
throng the narrow streets, and 
their nondescript, ragged uni- 
forms make a curious contrast 
to the orange turbans, the 
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purple and red shawls which 
thread the market with colour. 
But the tall, grey walls of 
madrepore, with their latticed 
windows and the lines of 
wattled huts bisected by sandy 
paths, soon grow wearisome in 
the deadly heat which never 
ceases. Occasionally also there 
are dust-storms, which come 
more viciously and have a more 
lurid light than those of the 
Far East. The wind shrieks, 
the sun is covered, and sea and 
land are lashed and stung with 
an angry, yellow glare. 

The arrival, though pictur- 
esque, is extraordinarily un- 
comfortable. The first time 
that I left the ship to sail to 
the town in the big, dirty 
sambuk, as the native sailing- 
boats are called, I had a very 
characteristic passage over the 
two miles of water separating 
the anchorage from the rotten 
wood which by courtesy is 
called the pier. The youngest 
of our party in the boat, an 
intelligent Arab youth, en- 
tangled the sails in some kind 
of Gordian knot, which, when 
a rather severe squall of wind 
struck us, refused to be loosed. 
After much noise, during which 
nothing was done, part of the 
mast came off and saved the 
situation. The rais and ‘the 
crew beat the boy at their 
leisure, while a Greek, who was 
with me, cursed him, and I also 
added my mite when I saw 
him engage upon a still more 
ambitious knot—an occupation 
which had escaped the attention 
of the others. The passing of 
the Custom-house is a very 
different affair from the for- 
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malities one associates with 
that process at Calais or Bar. 


donecchia. In other parts of 
Turkey I have never found any 
difficulty in this respect; but 
Hodeidah has a way of its own, 
A kindly resident undertook to 
see me through, and, under the 
friendly and all -embracing 
name of “fantasia,” contrived 
to obtain the admission of many 
articles, such as dictionaries and 
@ camera, which are supposed 
to be anathema. 

The glare of the town is 
intense, and even when the sky 
is covered the heat strikes up 
from the earth, dull but fer. 
vent. During our stay in 
Hodeidah, Ramadan was being 
kept, and at night the noise of 
the clamour of bargaining and 
business changed to the sound 
of merry-making in the streets 
and the nasal switchback songs, 
which last till dawn has nearly 
come. 

The preliminaries of any 
journey in Turkey are apt to 
be irritating, but in Arabia 
they are simply infuriating. 
It is hard to say which most 
grieves the harassed traveller: 
the dead wall of lethargy, the 
long interviews and solemn 
silences, broken by sentences of 
ponderous honorifics in the 
Konaks of the authorities, 
which he leaves with the tired 
knowledge that “evermore I 
came out by that same door, 
wherein I went,” or the con- 
trast offered by the Arabs, with 
their hopeless instability in its 
setting of constant clamour. 
Our mules, too, added to our 
difficulties, for an ill -looking 
fellow came, and after driving 
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a hard bargain vanished into 
space. Subsequently my friend 
and I were roused from the 
siesta which we were taking 
before our intended march, to 
find a shrieking crowd of peo- 
ple, who had constituted them- 
selves our satellites, gathered 
round a figure huddled in a 
robe of ancient purple, which 
he used less as a garment than 
as a gesticulation with which to 
emphasise the more important 
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points in his harangue. He 
was, he said, the owner of the 
mule, and while he lay upon a 
bed of sickness (we brutally 
refused to contemplate the 
pathos of the situation, and cut 
short, with some asperity, the 
account of his symptoms), 
another, Achmet, an impostor, 
had usurped his name and 
place. Experience taught us 
that incidents such as these 
were inseparable from the 


COPY OF MR LELAND BUXTON’S SKETCH-MAP OF 
ROAD TO SANAA. 





Estimate of Distances. 

RED, vf Miles. 
Hodeidah Hodeidah to Bajil 30 
SEA Bajil to Hedjile F ‘ ° . ° 23 
‘z Hedjile to Menakha . " “ : ‘ 19 
Menakha to Suk et Khamis. . r 23 
> Suket KhamistoSanaa . . . . 2 
118 

journey, and we learnt the onbashi keened lamentably 


lesson that everything, from 
the shoeing of a mule to the 
interviewing of the authorities, 
has to be done personally, and 
personally supervised. On this 
occasion a Turkish onbashi 
(corporal), with whom I had 
made friends, acted as inter- 
preter, as neither my com- 
panion’s Arabic vocabulary nor 
my own sufficed to express the 
emotion that we felt. The 





over the merits of the impostor 
(who subsequently proved to 
be in the employ of the Anci- 
ent, and who accompanied us 
throughout our journey), who, 
he said, was at least reasonable 
in the price he demanded. 
There seemed to us a lack of 
logic in the argument, since the 
“reasonable price” which the 
impostor had tried to obtain 
was ready money before his 
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flight ;. but the Ancient failed 
to detect the fallacy, and 
after a final attempt at fraud 
came to terms, providing us 
with two tolerable beasts, on 
which we rode thankfully 
away from the hot squalor 
of Hodeidah. 

After leaving the town the 
way is sandy and very tiring 
to those who march, but 
hillocks relieve the flatness of 
the land, and the camel-grass 
and thorn-trees with which 
they are often covered have a 
greenness that is very pleasant 
to the eyes. On the road are 
kahwahs, or cafés, though this 
is by no means an exact trans- 
lation of the word. These are 
invariably kept by natives, for 
in all this wonderful country 
we saw no Turkish merchant. 
In the bazaars of Hodeidah, 
Menakha, and Sanaa, there are 
Jews, Greeks, and Arabs, but 
no representative of the domin- 
ant race. This fact alone is 
looked on by some as prophetic 
of the fall of Turkish rule in 
the Yemen. Surely there is no 
other nation in the world 
which, holding a province such 
as this, would watch the alien 
make his profit without an 
attempt to benefit its own 
people. Here, again, the pity 
of it is that the Government 
is to blame, for the Turkish 
merchant of Stambul would 
gladly be represented, and if he 
once gained a foothold would 
probably do a good trade, since, 
in commerce at least, honesty 
is one of his assets. 

Five miles from the city 
there is a well, where usually 
the caravans halt and brew a 
brackish coffee, for throughout 
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the lowlands the water has a 
bitter, dusty taste. We had 
been forced to stop a mile from 
the walls, when we noticed that 
our muleteer had supplied us 
with a baggage-mule so lame 
that it was cruel to make it 
walk at all. We insisted upon 
its being sent back, greatly 
against every body’s inclination, 
On all sides the muleteer was 
pushed and threatened. A 
specially good interpreter was 
called for, to administer a re- 
buke, by the officer of our 
escort, whose indignation was 
keen, though he had said to me 
that a mule did not matter, 
and that “all things in this 
country, men or animals, sick 
or well, go, because they 
must.” 

When night brings some al- 
leviation to the heat, these 
rests at some “well amid the 
waste” pass pleasantly in 
smoking and talking. While 
listening to astonishing tales 
of the country, or perhaps of 
Albania or Asia Minor, one 
generally gains some “know- 
ledge at each pause, and some 
new thing to know,” or at 
least to wonder at, from one’s 
guides or escort. We watched 
with great content our first 
sunset, which shone across the 
sky like a thousand rainbows 
all conquered by one tyrant 
crimson colour, while our de- 
lightful Albanian captain 
mourned for the “serinluk,” 
the cool and sweet air of his 
own Prisrend. After an hour’s 
interval, during which my 
friend made maps, we used to 
continue our way, with the 
cicalas calling by the track all 
night long. 
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Sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, the fag end of a jour- 
ney seems almost interminable. 
From Hodeidah to Bajil is 
thirty hours, only one hour and 
a half of which we devoted to 
sleep: at Bajil it was necessary 
to interview the authorities and 
see the town, a wretched collec- 
tion of hovels, so that no rest 
was possible, and, starting from 
there at eight o’clock & la Turka, 
we only arrived at our destina- 
tion at five Turkish or eleven a 
la Franca. Though this march 
was easy, as far as the road 
was concerned, and not long, 
it was perhaps the most tiring 
we experienced. At night, as 
one proceeds up country and 
the skies are no longer cloud- 
less, the picture of the Israel- 
ites being led by a column of 
fire recurs to one’s mind; for 
when the moon is bright the 
moving clouds are almost in- 
sufferably brilliant in their 
whiteness, the horizon of the 
desert seems a dark wall not 
far off, and over it pours light 
of a blinding radiance, playing 
curious tricks with the eyes. 
Often at the end of a journey, 
walking or riding, sleep comes 
so close that the Arabs, who, 
on their camels, pass in shadowy 
procession, seem part of a dream, 
On this particular journey the 
march seemed endless to m 
friend and myself. Yet we had 
ridden, eaten,—though the meal 
was not a feast,—and drank, 
though only of the yellow, 
brackish water of the leathern 
bottles; while our escort, on 
foot, had fasted like good Mos- 
lems, taking neither food nor 
drink till sunset, when they 
gathered round my friend wait- 








ing till his watch should point 
to six o’clock a la Franca. 

I find it very hard to express 
my admiration for these men, 
who do, indeed, “eat the bitter 
bread of banishment.” On our 
second day’s journey we halted 
for an hour and a half at sun- 
down at a village called Baha, 
where the land begins to take 
an upward trend, and there 
continued a conversation begun 
with an onbashi upon the 
march. Though the distance 
from Bajil was only six miles, 
the way had been sandy and 
the heat penetrating, and if 
one could have seen the land- 
scape from an ice-house it 
would have made one thirsty ; 
yet this man, marching in thick 
clothes, had fasted the entire 
day from food and drink, and 
although he took out cigarettes 
he waited to smoke until’ the 
appointed hour. At sunset he 
excused himself and went to 
eat, but seeing us without food, 
for we had had a meal an hour 
before while riding, he came 
back and offered us his dinner 
of unleavened bread and olives, 
apologising for its poverty, and 
when we refused, saying, “ You 
reject it rightly ; it is a small 
thing, which you do not like;”— 
but after that we ate his olives, 
This soldier, whom I will call 
Mohammad, had been in the 
Yemen four years, and was 
lucky in that his pay was not 
in arrear. The private foot- 
soldier receives the munificent 
sum of one mejid, about four 
francs, a-month, We talked 
for some time with him, and 
heard many things which after- 
wards became familiar. These 
men rarely get the money sent 
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them by their families or friends, 
and hear of it only later through 
unregistered letters. Their cry 
is always, “We are not accus- 
tomed to the heat of these 
plains or the cold of the hills, 
and wish after our service to 
go back to our families.” Their 
service may be anything from 
three to ten years, and in 
Hodeidah there are many un- 
fortunate old soldiers who 
might well pass for Rip Van 
Winkle. When asked if they 
have ever got to such close 
quarters that their daggers 
have proved useful, they raise 
their chin in sign of negation, 
and say sadly that daggers 
have only sometimes been of 
service in the case of wounded 
men. All things considered, 
one can hardly blame the 
Turkish soldier for being merci- 
less: he is penniless, ill-pro- 
vided in every way, and, if 
captured, liable to a fate worse 
than death ; he asks no quarter 
for himself, and naturally thinks 
death the proper punishment 
for the rebels,—a stiff-necked 
generation who have, without 
cause, brought so much trouble 
upon his Government and him- 
self. I have never heard a 
Turkish soldier lay one word 
of blame at the door of his 
Hukyumet: though he may 
have been enlisted by mistake, 
and though his pay may be six 
months in arrear, his Govern- 
ment is never anything but 
“merciful” and “humane”; 


and though this attitude, as 
shown to a foreigner, may not 
always be entirely genuine, it 
speaks well for the loyalty and 
pluck of the men whose char- 
acteristic it is. 
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At Baha we had tried to 
arrange that we should ride 
forward quickly with cavalry 
alone, leaving the piyade or in- 
fantry to follow slowly. Night 
fell before we left, and the 
majority of our escort pre- 
ceded us by perhaps fifty yards, 
while we said good-bye to the 
courteous Turkish officers with 
whom we had talked. We got 
on to our mules and went for. 
ward hurriedly, when, seeing 
only infantry in front, we con- 
cluded that the mounted escort 
must be farther ahead, and 
put our beasts to the canter, 
“Haide, haide, chabuk,” ran 
down the line, and the soldiers, 
after a march through the heat 
of the day and a twelve hours’ 
fast that they had only just 
broken, quickened their pace to 
a run, which, to oblige us, they 
were ready to keep up until 
further orders. A mistake had 
occurred, and the promised cav- 
alry were not forthcoming. We 
saw several cases where men 
dropped from the ranks weak- 
ened by disease or starvation, 
—such cases occurred even in 
our own escort,—but I never 
once heard a complaint pass a 
soldier’s lips. On one occasion, 
I remember, I told an officer I 
was anxious to write down 4 
Turkish song, and asked him if 
he would recite me some popular 
ditty. ‘‘Haide,” he called to 
the advance- and rear-guard, 
“sing, you men.” And they 
responded, in spite of our pro- 
tests, making the way vocal 
if not musical, perspiring under 
the burden of their rifles and 
the thick Stambul clothes they 
wear, indifferent to the malev- 
olence of the heat and the sandy 
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ascent of the valley, which 
seems to absorb the sunshine 
and reflect it with an added 
viciousness. - 


Monotonous as the journey 
may seem by its description, it 
is never really without event. 
Here is a typical scene :— 


SCENE; NIGHTFALL IN THE DESERT. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


A TurkisH OFFicer (sitting on piles of cushions which 
almost hide his tiny donkey). 


Troops (Turkish and Syrian). 


BritisH Tourists. 


British Tourist (to Turkish corporal 
who has been boasting of his Arabic). 
“T heard that man say a word like 
‘Yhbaugh.’ What does that mean ?” 

Turkish Corporal (after a brief 
search seizing a Syrian by the arm, 
shaking him and shouting in bad 
Turkish to make his meaning clearer). 
“What does ‘Mybaugh’ mean? Re- 
peat thy word.” 

Syrian (puzzled). ‘“ Mylbaugh?” 
(Rhetorically in Arabic to the desert) 
“What is the intention of the man ?” 

Qnd Servile Syrian. “O man, re- 
peat thy words.’ 

1st Syrian (bewildered). “ Which 
words ?” 

2nd Servile Syrian. “Say again, 
‘Hybauagh !” 

Tourist (exasperated). “It does 
not matter. I did not say it was 
that, only that it sounded like it. 
It may have been something else.” 

weed this noises like bybaugh, 
hybaugh, and tybaugh run up and 
down the line.] 

Turkish Officer (who has been five 

ears in the Yemen without learn- 

ing Arabic, bored with this thirst for 
knowledge, calls loudly). “ Hassan 
Chaush, Hassan Chaush.” 

Corporal or Onbashi. “’F’ndim, 
while we were passing the well 
yonder by the palm-trees Hassan 
Chaush rested a little, desiring to 
drink the water.” 

Turkish Officer (angrily). “ He 
needs the stick.” (Calling.) “ Bora- 
san, borasan, sound the trumpet.” 

Onbashi (apologetically). “’F’ndim, 


while we were ing the well by 
the palm-trees the borasan lay down 





Officer (wildly). “He needs the 
stick.” (He hears the Arab mule- 
teers singing in front, and, forgetful 
of his own order of a minute before 
to sound the trumpet, remembers 
that noise in an unquiet country 
is not advisable at night.) 

Officer (calls). “Cease, O mule- 
teers.” (Song continues. Every 
body shouts, including tourists, who 
want to know the meaning of the 
song. Finally the attention of one 
of the muleteers is attracted, he 
bounds from his donkey to rush to 
the officer, but cannons into a second 
muleteer.) 

lst Muleteer. “Curse your father.” 

2nd Muleteer. “Curse your mother.” 

lst Muleteer. “Curse your——” 
(General clamour. Company sto 
while the onbashi captures the 
muleteer, who goes reluctantly with- 
out the last word.) 

Officer (in Turkish). “Ass, sons of 
an ass.” (Muleteer unabashed talks 
volubly and shrilly in Arabic. The 
officer passionately tries to urge his 
tired donkey towards ig ge eteer, 
whom he threatens with his whip.) 

Servile Syrian (translating). “ Dog, 
son of a dog.” 

Muleteer (enlightened). “ Ahh.” 

Servile Syrian. “Father of noise, 
brother of a bad sister, cease thy 
clamour.” 

[Muleteer, now thoroughly aware 
of the situation, swings round, and, 
as the caravan winds on, is heard 
explaining in no lowered key to his 
companions the necessity for silence. 
Twenty minutes later Turks, Arabs, 
and Christians are lying on the 
white sand round a well, drinking 
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coffee which has just been made at 
a fire that shines through the dark- 
ness, watching the flowing light of 
the stars, and smoking languid cigar- 
ettes, while the censured sergeant, 
Chaush, his offence forgotten, is tell- 
ing the officer some story of the war, 
which his superior occasionally inter- 
rupts with exclamations of “Quzum !” 
my lamb! or “Janum!” my soul! 
i.e, my dear fellow! till ually 
the low voices trail off into the 
oe of rest, and onl 
the sound of the grasshoppers is 
heard through the night.] - 


From Bajil onwards signs of 
fertility begin, not perhaps as 
apparent as they might be, 
since the last seven years have 
been of the order of very lean 
kine. This country depends 
entirely upon rain. There are 
some, though very few, brooks, 
but no rivers; wells are fairly 
plentiful, and often the water 
is at no great depth, but little 
is done in the way of irrigation. 
Higher up the general appear- 
ance of the wadys and the 
way in which the torrent 
courses are hewn deep through 
the rocks, and boulders are 
scattered about, bear witness to 
the quantity of rain which must 
occasionally fall, but the natives 
make no attempt to hold the 
water beyond a few mud-banked 
pools which serve the cattle 
with drink. Dhurra is the staff 
of life, and four crops are usually 
obtained annually from the 
Teheima: it makes a coarse 
but not unpleasant bread, 
rather resembling pumper- 


nickel. Coffee and wild olives 
grow on the higher slopes, but 
this year only one-third of the 
average coffee crop has been 
exported, and the price has risen 
25 per cent. 

One of the chief inconveni- 
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ences of travelling in the 
Yemen, or indeed in any part 
of Arabia, is the necessity it 
entails of carrying a quantity 
of huge silver coins, for, though 
gold is accepted, the loss in the 
exchange is very great. The 
Turks lately exported quanti- 
ties of the Maria Theresa dollar 
from the country, which were 
melted down and put into cir- 
culation again as mejids, but 
what the Government gained 
at the time it subsequently lost, 
as it was found necessary for 
the purposes of the war to im- 
port gold which now only buys 
nine dollars per pound, instead 
of the eleven dollars fourteen 
of previous years. 

From Bajil, a squalid village 
rich in flies, the land rises 
magnificently in crescents and 
amphitheatres—as an Arab 
might say, like the rings of an 
eagle’s upward flight —till it 
reaches the heights above the 
plateau in which Sanaa stands, 
Beyond Bajil the first stone 
houses begin to make their 
appearance, and the curious 
erections on poles, that look 
like gigantic nests, for the 
Bekjis or guardians of the 
fields, are replaced by stone 
hovels. In the construction of 
these houses no mortar is used, 
and their weight keeps the 
stones in place. Generally the 
dwellings are characterised by 
the extreme strength of their 
building, which, though coarse 
and crude, would certainly be 
able to answer its purpose, that 
of resisting attack, unless of 
course artillery were used. The 
roofs are usually fiat, and in 
one place, as we passed, we 
looked down upon a deserted 
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village that had the appear- 
ance of being subterranean. 
Obel is some nine hours’ jour- 
ney from Bajil. 

From Obel the journey be- 
comes always more enchanting, 
and we spent delightful days 
walking, riding, and resting, 
when my companion occasion- 
ally drew maps, to the dismay 
of the officials. Sometimes the 
road winds through avenues 
of hills, the advance-guard of 
a grim range of mountains, 
darker and more stern by con- 
trast to the snow-white clouds 
upon them, and in a flash a 
turn may bring the wayfarer 
upon a valley wooded, watered, 
and filled with all the “scents 
of Araby the blest.” Beyond 
Hedjile there is a valley as 
beautiful as a man can find 
throughout the world, but the 
way through it is rough and 
sometimes difficult, as it is 
strewn with huge grey stones 
unearthed by a torrent and 
left as a legacy to the water- 
course that is used as a road. 
This valley, from end to end, 
is one many-coloured sparkle, 
and here the heat is delicious 
and friendly and the wind pure, 
—very different from the heat 
and the wind of Hodeidah and 
the plains, where both seemed 
tired and both are scourges. 
There are effects of light rather 
than colour, like none that I 
have seen except perhaps in 
the mountains of Japan, but 
more delicate and to be pre- 
ferred before the latter. The 
grey sides of the gorges are 
veiled by creepers that are 
alive with gorgeous flowers; 
veins of quartz in the more 
rugged parts of the hillside 








imitate the splash and coolness 
of a waterfall from a distance ; 
and the valley, from its edge to 
its centre, is vivid on either 
side with the colours of flowers ; 
birds of brilliant plumage pass 
with plaintive cry from the 
shadow of the tamarisk through 
the sunlight todisappearamong 
the rocks, and by the way 
patches of turf like an English 
lawn make the march longer 
and the rests more frequent 
by their enticing luxury. We 
went up this valley slowly, 
constantly finding excuses for 
delay, for though we heard no 
“rossignol qui chante sans 
delai,” it was as beautiful as 
the Forét de Belregard. 

We stopped very frequently, 
when my friend sketched, and 
I tried to glean botanical know- 
ledge, and names, to be trans- 
lated later from the officer 
attached to us, but it must be 
admitted with little success. 
We had this kind of conversa- 
tion :— 

Myself. “ What is the name 
of this tree with the white 
flowers, Effendim ?” 

Officer. “ Behold, of this kind 
is the tree.” 

Myself. “Yes, I know, but 
what’s its name?” 

Officer. “Of this kind is the 
tree. Thus. Upon my head 
be it.” 

Myself (calmly). ‘“ Yes, I 
understand.” 

For the Turks have not the 
desire of my countrymen to 
label all things with a name; 
indeed, so far do they allow 
their dislike of too exact nomen- 
clature to carry them, that it is 
oftén difficult to express some 
emotions in their language. 
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In one part of this valley 
there is a brook, catching and 
flashing back the sunshine 
through the scarlet of a crowd 
of red-hot pokers, till I felt I 
should have liked to “steal the 
beauty of that brook and put 
it in a song.” And while we 
passed up this valley the 
soldiers often brought us sweet- 
smelling herbs, mint, thyme, 
myrtle, verbena, and many 
others which a botanist per- 
haps would have been puzzled 
to classify. In one place the 
wady becomes so narrow that 
one great rock makes a cool 
archway, and immediately be- 
yond this we found some Arabs 
selling water which, for the 
first time, tasted clean, pro- 
cured in gourds from a neigh- 
bouring fountain in the rocks. 
As we were drinking, we sud- 
denly noticed a man in articulo 
mortis, under the shelter of 
the cliff. We asked a Syrian 
what was the matter, and if 
we could do nothing for the 
native: he answered, “No, it’s 
nothing; geberiyor,”—that is, 
“he is dying,” but employing 
a word only used to signify the 
death of a dog or other animal. 
So much for Syrian and Arab 
** brotherhood.” 

Although, from this valley 
onwards, the road is broken 
and precipitous and ascends 
continually, the journey does 
not grow harder because of the 
excellence of the air, which 
becomes more pure and exhil- 
arating as the mountains lead 
upwards. Dante’s words might 
have been written of this road : 
“Questa montagna 6é tale, che 
sempre al comminciar di sotto 
é grave, ma quanto pil va su 
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e men fa male;”’ for those who 
have tried it know it to be 
true. 

The distance from Hedjile 
to Sanaa in a bee-line is small, 
but the curves which the road 
takes make it considerable, 
From the crest of the heights 
to the valley, wherever it is 
possible, there the mountains 
are terraced, or at one time 
have been, for now much land 
has fallen out of cultivation, 
and in some parts the country 
is reverting to the state of a 
“land of sand, and ruin, and 
gold.” 

High above the valley of 
which I have spoken hangs the 
burj or castle of Atare, which 
at first sight seems a forlorn 
ruin of great antiquity. Its 
looks belie its age, since it was 
only built some thirty-eight to 
forty yearsago. Here wespent 
a night in acute discomfort. 
We arrived late, after travel- 
ling over steep roads, with a 
wall on one side and often 
what seemed a great precipice 
on the other, where our mules 
seemed bent upon testing their 
own eyesight and our nerves 
by walking on the very edge 
of the drop. It is reassuring 
to read and to hear the testi- 
mony of travellers as to how 
sure-footed these animals are; 
but as my own mule had fallen 
that afternoon upon an almost 
flat road, giving itself up to its 
fate with a predestinarianism 
worthy of a Moslem, it was 
hard to have the same implicit 
confidence in the beast. Thus 
we came to Atare with a feel- 
ing of great pleasure. We 
halved our height to pass 
through a doorway which led 
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to a stable, where at least the 
air was clean, and went up a 
steep incline where some 
stairs seemed accidents — to a 
musty, tiny room. Revolted 
at the prospect of a night spent 
in this chamber, we mounted 
with Hassan Chaush, under 
whose wing we travelled, to 
the roof of the castle. There, 
through a moonlit cloud, we 
could see the beautiful, quiet 
country lying thousands of feet 
below us, like a map glorified 
in the hands of a poet; but for 
men coming from the heat of 
the plains there are better 
preparations for a journey 
than sleeping in a cloud, how- 
ever beautiful it may be, so 
we returned reluctantly to 
make the best of a bad busi- 
ness. 

We slept that night because 
we were very tired, and in the 
morning passed on our way, 
leaving the castle of Atare 
looking even more ruined and 
forlorn for the gay white and 
scarlet flowers which gave its 
tottering walls a fictitious ap- 
pearance of youth. 

In the Teheima the women 
wear curious hats of straw 
which, in shape, are not unlike 
those of the Coreans: they are 
conical, like the medieval 
witch’s headgear, except that 
they are truncated instead of 
reaching a point. In Corea 
the hats of the men are of 
horse-hair and _ semi - trans- 
parent, while in the Yemen, 
though the shape is much the 
same, the hats worn by the 
women are of plaited straw, 
and the dulness of their colour, 
where they come down to a 
broad brim, is relieved by two 
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tails of handkerchiefs, usually 
of red, carried under the hat. 
The women go uncovered, and 
are generally far from attain- 
ing to the European definition 
of prettiness, though their com- 
plexion is often very fair. 

From Atare the road rises 
and falls alternately until it 
reaches the fortress of Menakha, 
and it is between these two 
places that the first signs of 
war become unmistakable. 
Heaps of stones on the dom- 
inant peaks of the mountains 
mark the quondam burjs of 
the Arabs, generally posted 
like the castles on the Rhine 
at the strategic points for levy- 
ing blackmail. 

The Christian who goes to 
Menakha is the guest of 
Dimitri the Greek, the only 
foreigner in the town, and we 
never wished for, or are likely 
to find, a kinder host. Menakha 
is only less badly off than 
Sanaa, for though the roads 
were more or less open to the 
south, the famine there was 
almost as terrible, and still the 
inhabitants are lean and gaunt 
to the degree that makes one 
almost ashamed of carrying a 
store of bread. The Kaimakam, 
and others with whom we 
talked, put the present popula- 
tion at 6000, but to me they 
seemed optimists. Last year 
and this spring from 1700 to 
2000 Jews, that is about half 
of the Semitic inhabitants, died 
of hunger, and to-day the rem- 
nant find it very difficult to 
make a living. Formerly they 
were forbidden by the Arabs 
to engage in agriculture, and 
they have not acquired the 
habit since the Turkish rule. 
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Menakha stands upon a 
ridge, one of the slopes of 
which is bare, and the other 
laid out in the usual terraces. 
From this place onwards the 
kopjes and monkey - haunted 
valleys by which we passed 
show increasing signs of devas- 
tation. 

From Menakha there are few 
villages and hardly any signs of 
life. Mounting the long slopes, 
one only meets with supplies 
for the Turkish troops, occa- 
sionally unfortunate soldiers 
who have fallen, fever-stricken, 
by the wayside, and strings of 
mules which, if they have not 
got their pack-saddles on, show 
sores sickening to see. 

After Menfaak the colour of 
the soil and the rocks is a 
fervid dust green, and the 
land, which has never been 
properly prospected, is said to 

very rich in minerals, par- 
ticularly in copper. 

We would strongly advise 
those who follow this road to 
avoid passing the night at Bet- 
es-Salam, a ruinous place dis- 
mantled by cannon, whose ap- 
pearance is a bitter comment 
on its name. It stands about 
9000 feet above the sea, and is 
bitterly cold. 

But if the night was un- 
happy, the dawn was magnifi- 
cent. <A at wind blew 
across the heights, and the 
country lay quite clear below, 
though the outlines of every 
object were softened by a 
lingering twilight. The sun- 


rise was prophesied by a tawny, 
orange glow, which lit the east, 
but the moon was still in the 
sky, luminous, like a perfect 
moonstone. 


As the sun rose 
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she still shone, a pale shadow 
of light over the red banner of 
clouds, till, in what seemed an 
instant of time, the glory of 
the morning rushed across the 
heavens like a. cavalry charge, 
fading almost as quickly, and 
leaving nothing but brilliant 
light and blue skies. 

The first sight one gains of 
Sanaa is from the summit of a 
hill, where there is a fine tank, 
made years ago and now in dis- 
repair. It has not the glaring 
whiteness which usually char- 
acterises the eastern town, and 
looking down from the heights 
which surround the plain on 
which the city stands, except 
where the minarets add a 
greater light, the effect is grey. 
The road swings down by 
terraces that gradually become 
plains, whose fertility is some- 
times marred by masses of 
gaunt, volcanic rocks. Outside 
the town there is none of the 
traffic of a great city. Silence 
reigns along the mud walls, 
which in some places reach a 
height of forty feet, and in 
others would tempt a modern 
Remus. In the town itself you 
see that the houses are tall and 
often very old. From the flat 
roofs to within twenty feet of 
the ground they are covered 
with an embroidery of white 
stucco which is striking and 
attractive, and are ornamented 
with great doors heavily 
clamped and of wrought-iron. 
The streets are very narrow, 
so that sometimes it is possible 
to touch the walls on both sides 
with either hand; and the 
booths are even less roomy 
and more withdrawn than is 
ordinary. The crowd was 
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stolid and incurious, except 
for an occasional flash of sur- 
prise as they realised that a 
new and possibly charitable 
species of man had arrived, 
when they thronged round us 
until ordered to keep their dis- 
tance by the nearest Turkish 
soldier. 

It is a well-watered town, 
and one soon grows accustomed 
to the song of the well-wheel 
or ajele, heard each morning 
from end to end of the city, 
as the rope-held bucket crawls 
up the grey walls to the second 
floor of the house (which con- 
tains the kitchen) to a resting- 
place in a kind of worked stone 
cage. Until one grows familiar 
with the atmosphere of the 
place, which soon becomes very 
attractive, the quiet, the acres 
of deserted streets, and the for- 
lornness of crumbling houses, 
seem melancholy. The heavy 
closed doors and, high in the 
walls of the houses, the white 
alabaster windows, which stare 
like blind white eyes, round 
and unwinking, but whose fil- 
tered light in the interior of a 
room is very pleasant, give an 
appearance of secrecy and 
almost inhospitality to the 
city. But these impressions 
pass, leaving one of attraction, 
that might soon become affec- 
tion, for the capital of Arabia 
Felix. Itis a town of quaint 
streets and very picturesque 
corners, unfortunately too often 
guarded by the corpse of some 
dead mule, for the vultures are 
full-fed and lazy, and the dogs 
have all been eaten during the 
siege. From the open market 
and the quieter bazaars, where 
often at dusk the perfume of 
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hashish floats heavily on the 
air, there are glimpses of gar- 
dens and the green of palm- 
trees over grey walls, and bril- 
liant flowers, the brighter by 
contrast to the ancient houses 
from which they grow. The 
greatest mosque of the town, 
still in excellent preservation, 
was originally a Christian 
church, built by the Abyssin- 
ians of fifteen hundred years 
ago, and by it there is a well, 
the origin of which is not more 
modern, supposed by tradition 
to be connected with the sacred 
Zemzem of Mecca, whence, so 
the people declare, things have 
travelled by a subterranean 
course to Sanaa. As Sanaa 
stands some 7000 feet above 
the sea the last is a bold asser- 
tion. Just beyond this place 
there is a house, and in it a 
stone upon which tradition 
dictates the practice of spitting 
to each native as he passes: 
its perpetual dampness testi- 
fies to the fond conservatism 
of the inhabitants. Though the 
origin of this habit has been 
forgotten, hidden in the mists 
of time, the custom still exists, 
superior in vitality to the pos- 
sible romance to which it may 
owe its being. 

To the west lies the Jews’ 
quarter and the Jews’ gate, 
and in the road a subterranean 
brook catches the light at one 
point. It was constructed by 
the Christians of fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, and is still used 
for irrigation. 

The Semitic quarter of 
Sanaa, though less ornamented, 
is not less picturesque than any 
other part of the town, and has 
probably hardly — since 
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the days when Ezra demanded, 
and, so says history, was re- 
fused, a contribution from his 
co-religionists for the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple from Uzal, 
as the city was then called. 
Though the women’s shawls 
now come from India instead 
of Nineveh or Babylon, the 
picturesque dress is the same. 
I have said that the people of 
Sanaa were incurious, but this 
does not apply to the Jews. 
When we appeared and incon- 
siderately gave some small 
charity, a crowd followed us 
greater than ever the Pied 
Piper drew after him, keening 
and protesting their need for 
our money, and truly, for upon 
almost all there are still the 
signs of starvation. Curiously 
enough, the children seem to 
have recovered from the effects 
of the famine more quickly than 
their elders, though at the time 
the mortality was probably 
greater among them, and their 
cheeks are thin and haggard 
under their brown eyes. They 
are obviously a town - bred 
people, small, narrow-chested, 
with olive complexions and high 
foreheads, and tapering artistic 
fingers: their eyes are bright 
but timid, and their manner of 
speech tentative. The cleanli- 
ness in which they live is much 
greater than that of the Arabs. 
Formerly they were fairly well 
off and could afford splendid 
dresses, but there is little that 
is splendid now, though the 
small industries by which they 
live have again begun, but 
scantily, to provide their bread. 
We were shown some fine gala 
dresses, especially affected by 
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the women, with scarlet shawls, 
embroidered trousers, and leg. 
gings of gold and silver. Their 
hoods have as many colours ag 
the coat of Joseph, and the 
head-gear of the children igs 
adorned with every coin, from 
the Maria Theresa dollar and 
the golden ducats of a Venetian 
Doge to the half rupee of India, 
which are gathered in regular 
patterns, clustering round silver 
horses or other fantastic objects 
sewn into the cloth ; while their 
eyes are hidden by a silver 
fringe. Their physique is much 
weaker than that of the Semites 
of Salonica, the only other Jew- 
ish community I have met who 
do not practise usury, though 
I believe in parts of Transyl- 
vania that nation does practise 
agriculture. This war, from 
which the people are only now 
beginning to recover, has 
worked as great a desolation 
to the Israelites of Sanaa and 
Menakha as ever the Philis- 
tines did to their ancestors. 
Statistics are not an exact 
science in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, but the greater exactitude 
of the Jews has afforded a 
means of more nearly estimat- 
ing their losses. In Menakha, 
from seventeen hundred to two 
thousand have died, a number 
which represents about half of 
their population ; while of the 
eight thousand who lived this 
time last year in Sanaa, a bare 
two thousand survive. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the utter 
misery in which these people 
exist at the present moment, 
for their livelihood, as I have 
said, depends upon the small 
industries, and, in addition to 
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the impoverishment of the land, 
an almost total lack of trade 
has now to be confronted. 
During the siege entire families 
died stolidly in the street, or 
turning their faces to the wall 
in their own house, for it was 
little use begging when bread 
was sold at thirty shillings the 
pound. The only foreigner in 
the town, Signor Caprotti, who 
has been a resident there for 
the past twenty years, and 
whose name has become with 
the natives almost a synonym 
for generosity, did what one 
man could to mitigate the 
general suffering, and to the 
public charity of his table there 
came daily not only the Jews 
but Arab ladies of past reign- 
ing houses, proving by their 
broken pride the point that 
the famine had _ reached. 
Money, it is true, was sent 
from Stambul, but only £2000 
—a sum ludicrously inadequate 
to the need of seventy thousand 
starving people—was ever dis- 
bursed. The population has 
fallen from the seventy thou- 
sand of which it boasted to a 
meagre twenty thousand all 
told, and to-day the signs of 
past famine and present hun- 
ger are everywhere apparent. 
Though the city was not put 
to fire and sword by the Arabs 
or the Turks, it is only a rem- 
nant of itself; for the remain- 
ing inhabitants have used and 
are using as fuel the wood of 
the houses whose owners have 
died. 

It is to be deeply regretted 
that the miserable plight of 
the Jews of the Yemen can- 
not be brought home to some 
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of those societies which are 
anxious to repatriate compara- 
tively well-to-do Israelites in 
the Holy Land. I say, com- 
paratively well-to-do, for the 
workhouse is a refuge un- 
known to hunger - stricken 
Sanaa. Surely if one of the 
many philanthropic Jewish 
societies was acquainted with 
the condition of its kinsmen 
in Arabia, something would be 
done. The Ghetto of Sanaa is 
like the dream of some haunted 
painter, for many of the men 
are still skin and bone, and 
the effect of the crowd of dark 
faces with the cavernous cheeks, 
half-hidden by the elf-lock that 
hangs on either side, the beg- 
ging eyes and clutching hands, 
is vivid but unreal. It would 
be a matter of little difficulty 
to supply these people either 
with contributions of money or 
orders for work through Signor 
Caprotti or the Rabbis, and 
this charity would have the 
entire support of the author- 
ities; for it is only where it 
believes that the religion or edu- 
cation of its subjects is being 
tampered with that the Sub- 
lime Porte proves obdurate. 
On the way to this quarter 
we went into a couple of 
rooms called schools. There 
the teacher faces his class of 
some half dozen or more 
children, who all read the 
Pentateuch at once at the 
top of their voices, from a 
book in which it is printed 
in three different languages— 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic, 
sometimes in alternate para- 
graphs and sometimes in alter- 
nate words. Confusion must 
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be worse confounded in the 
infant mind, since the master, 
with the selfishness of an adult, 
always places the book to face 
himself, an arrangement which 
obliged his youthful pupils to 
read their trinity of languages 
upside down! The houses in 
this quarter present a some- 
what different appearance to 
those of the rest of the town, 
for instead of having a brick or 
stone foundation they are mostly 
built entirely of mud, with a 
terrace on which higher rooms 
look down, and where the 
family may take the cool of 
the evening. The rooms are 
scrupulously clean, and we 
passed a couple of hours pleas- 
antly enough in a house buy- 
ing silver ware, inconveni- 
enced only by the habit which 
courtesy imposes on strangers, 
though the natives may enjoy 
it, of drinking masses of a 
brown liquid, which is obtained 
by boiling the husks of coffee. 
Any cessation of this pastime 
was greeted with loud cries, 
the Hebrew equivalent of 
“ Joseph, the gentleman’s glass 
is empty,” and instantly a 
flood of tepid brown water was 
poured into our cups from the 
huge metal bottle that rested 
in the ashes of a brazier. 

The Jews here are, of course, 
subject to the same tax which 
the rayahs pay all over the 
empire—the token of submis- 
sion sanctioned by the Pro- 
phet’s law on conquered un- 
believers, and always demanded 
by his followers. It is to the 
credit of the Turks that this 
year the poll tax or jeziya, 
which varies from one pound 
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three shillings to two shillings, 
has been remitted, since this 
tribute had already been levied 
by the Imam, whose adherents 
also in many cases received a 
bribe to protect the remnant 
of this hapless people. 
Nowhere perhaps is the 
dogged character of the Jew 
so emphasised and shown in 
colours as striking as in the 
Yemen. During the Middle 
Ages he may have borne the 
persecution for his faith’s sake 
willingly or unwillingly. Be 
that as it may, it would have 
been virtually impossible for 
him—a man marked in dress, 
in feature, and in trade, whose 
house or quarter was practi- 
cally his prison—to escape the 
hostility of which he was the 
object. It was his destiny and 
his sentence to remain a people 
apart. But in Arabia his am- 
algamation with the tribes 
that surround him depends 
simply upon his own desire 
to assimilate; the language, 
clothes, and customs of the 
country are as familiar to him 
as they are to the Arabs; yet 
because he refuses to abandon 
his own dogma, he is invari- 
ably the victim of the latest 
conqueror, Osmanli or Arab. 
On the whole, the Jews un- 
questionably prefer the Turkish 
rule. The Ottoman may per- 
haps ask more, but then he is 
more generous than the Arab. 
A description given us by a 
Turkish officer of the entry of 
the troops reminded me of the 
welcome which the women of 
the Old Testament accorded to 
the conquerors. For the sound 
of triumph (common to the 
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black women of the Sudan and 
the natives of Arabia, best ex- 
pressed by the syllables Lalahu, 
and known to the Jews as their 
pean of Allelujah) greeted the 
soldiers as they marched into 
Sanaa, and only the cymbals 
were wanting to complete the 
likeness to the ancient pictures 
as the girls danced before their 
deliverers. 

The Jews of Sanaa are a 
harmless, peaceful people, and 
have never been accused of the 
crimes of their brethren in 
other lands. Here they have 
always lived quietly, never 
rising to undue prominence or 
acquiring the name of usurers, 
but paying their taxes, which 
in the old days went to support 
the prisoners of war, with 
greater regularity than their 
neighbours. Of the syna- 
gogues, which number thirty- 
two, all but four are closed for 
lack of worshippers. 

Sanaa in the tropics is a 
pleasant, cool city in the day- 
time, but even more pleasant 
at night, when from the terrace 
of the house one can see the 
summer lightning flicker like 
a continuous pulse of light, 
lending a strong red glow to 
the lifeless moonlight and show- 
ing the outlines of the hills 
which enrange the city. For 
such a stormy reputation the 
place has a quiet atmosphere, 
and on Fridays especially, ex- 
cept for the cry of the muez- 
zins, it is only the animal life 
—vultures, carrion crows, and 
hawks, for the permanent 
scavengers were all eaten— 
that contribute any noise. 
The gates of Sanaa do not 
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merit any very lengthy de- 
scription. They are mostly 
modern and mostly ugly, each 
watched over by a Turkish 
guard-house. Their number 
is six— Bab es Satranj, the 
Gate of Chess; Bab el Yahud, 
the Jews’ Gate; Bab es Sabah, 
the Gate of the Morning; 
Bab el Balagak; Bab el Yemen; 
Bab el Roumi, the Gate of the 
Romans, which naturally faces 
the north. 

Many of the mosques are 
beautiful as well as old; but 
of the sixty-eight which are in 
the town, a foreigner can only 
enter the two that are exclus- 
ively Turkish, and then not 
without difficulty. One more 
than the rest tempts the tra- 
veller to try and eat of the 
forbidden fruit. It is situated 
by the Southern Gate, and the 
sight we got, brief though it 
was, of a fountain in a court- 
yard, and behind it the green 
restfulness of palm _ trees, 
spoke to the imagination of 
cool mosaic pavements and the 
dim light of a dome. 

The Yemen has never been 
prospected, so that the curious 
colours and pictures seen in the 
stones, which are found in a 
belt round the city, have never, 
as far as I know, been ex- 
plained. Though their intrin- 
sic value may be little, their 
beauty and their quaintness are 
great. As the frost paints 
ferns and flowers on the 
window-panes, so these stones, 
white, blue, or red, hold pic- 
tures of an infinite variety of 
colour and subject. Some de- 


serve the name of “sunset” 
stones; others, of the appear- 
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ance of a moonstone, hold the 
likeness of a mirage desert 
city ; while one I saw showed a 
mountain covered with a forest, 
which a fire was gradually 
consuming. In others one can 
see, sometimes clearly, some- 
times dimly, what seems a boat 
sailing at sunset, or a fight 
between birds in the air, or 
again, and most usually, simply 
ferns and trees. The Mecca 
stone, which in reality comes 
from Sanaa, is well known, 
and has a certain value at 
Stambul, but though the other 
kinds are exported to Turkey, 
I have never seen them in the 
bazaars. 

The soil is of an astonishing 
fertility. Round Sanaa itself 
the water is at a certain depth, 
but wells for the purpose of 
irrigation are everywhere 
abundant. Barley is reaped 
four times, and wheat thrice, 
during the year: though on 
the tableland only one to two 
crops of dhurra are taken, in 
the plain it is cut four times 
from the same stalk, naturally 
deteriorating in quality with 
each harvest. At many places 
near Sanaa, as for instance at 
Gajaran, water is found from 
three to five feet from the sur- 
face of the land: the Arabs 
believe in a system of sub- 
terranean rivers, which form 
lakes, but never reach the sea. 
Round the city a manure, 
partly composed of cinders, is 
used. Its power of fertilisa- 
tion is said to be very great, 
but it is not employed in the 
country generally. We walked 
round one of the gardens near 
the town, and were able to 
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realise what its beauty must be 
in the spring, with the brilliant 
white of peach and apricot, 
and the softer pink of the 
almond flowers. It was ex- 
tremely well tended, and gave 
proof of a kind of attention 
and gardening very different 
from the rougher methods we 
had seen while coming up the 
mountains. 

The Arabs are supposed to 
pay a tithe annually on the 
land which they hold,—one to 
two piastres on a sheep, and 
four to six upon a cow; but it 
frequently happens that by one 
method or another the ingeni- 
ous taxpayer avoids contribut- 
ing his due portion to the 
state for several years. When 
the indignant Turks at last 
awake to the situation, they 
swoop down and take all they 
can get. The Arab then feels 
himself injured, particularly if 
the year is a bad one, since he 
has not only to pay a sum 
that seems excessive, but prob- 
ably also to expend part of his 
patrimony in bribes to remit 
his punishment, and he cries, as 
the peasant of King Edward’s 
reign in the song to Tralle- 
baston— 


** Quarante sous per ma ransoun, 

Et le Viconte viens pour sa guear- 
douns, 

Quils ne me prenent en parfonde 
prisoun, 

Or Agardez Seigneurs, es-ce raisoun?” 


It is the fashion to speak 
about Turkish oppression in 
the Yemen, but it must be re- 
membered that the lower offi- 
cials who assess and gather 
the taxes are themselves usually 
Arabs, and hold a very differ- 
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ent position from the unfortun- 
ate evvetjis, as the Christian 
muavins of Europe are con- 
temptuously called. 

In considering the causes of 
the late revolt, it must not be 
forgotten that a war has 
always followed famine in the 
Yemen, and that though, ac- 
cording to western standards, 
the Ottoman rule may be far 
from ideal, it is still un- 
doubtedly better than that of 
the Arabs, who have suffered 
half the injustice of which they 
complain from their own peo- 
ple. “O meter mou den im- 
poro na doulevo tous Tourkous,” 
was the song of the Greek 
Pallikari, but he, at least, and 
his descendants have shown 
that they could serve their 
own Government, a quality of 
which the Arab has never 
given proof. 

On our return from Sanaa 
we found that the réle of 
prophet was being pressed 
upon us, which, however, we 
declined gratefully. In the 
light of past history it might 
be concluded that the breath- 
ing-space which follows the 
suppression of every revolt 
will in this instance, as for- 
merly, be succeeded by a 
recrudescence ; yet without at- 
tempting to predict, one can 
say truthfully that the factors 
which constitute the present 
situation are new. The Yemen 
is governed from the Yemen. 
The Sultan has at last ac- 
quiesced in the existence of a 
strong man, Achmet Feizi 
Pasha. It is true that he is 
an old man, but. he could cer- 
tainly find a worthy successor 
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if Stambul would consent to 
allow the Yemen to be gov- 
erned on its present lines—that 
is to say, leaving it free from 
outside interference. The Turks 
have thrown all their energies 
into the war, reaching even the 
ne plus ultra of the initiation 
of a new policy of clemency 
and a greater degree of justice 
than the land has probably 
known. Their action seems 
less due to the fact that they 
believe in the existence of 
a widespread conspiracy from 
Sanaa to Syria, and Bagdad 
to Sanaa, which will ultimately 
rob them of Mecca and the 
Sultan of his chief claim to the 
commandership of the Faithful, 
than to their precarious posi- 
tion in Europe. In the Yemen 
itself (chiefly because there are 
no Germans there) one hears 
little of this conspiracy, or of 
the Macchiavellian engineering 
of the rebellion by the British, 
to which tales the Turks as a 
rule give little credence, paying 
us the compliment to believe 
that if the war had been be- 
gun under British auspices it 
would have been carried out on 
different principles and with 
greater success. The Sublime 
Porte, anxious as to the status 
of the Ottoman power in 
Europe, has set itself to make 
its hold on Asia doubly secure ; 
and those who have been there 
can only regret that they have 
not added openness to their 
enlightened policy in _ the 
Yemen. Not only the way in 
which the war has been con- 
ducted, but the comparative 
order existing at the present 
moment, would certainly come 
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as a surprise to Europe, and 
every well-wisher to Turkey 
can only hope that in this, as 
in other things, she will alter 
her régime and throw the coun- 
try open to the light of day. 
Long experience has taught 
her that famine is followed by 
war as surely as night is fol- 
lowed by day, and the two 
things which spell peace and 
prosperity are irrigation and a 
railway to Sanaa. At the 
present moment the cultiva- 
tion, practical and theoretical, 
is an insult to the land, yet it 
produces four crops; and, to 
use their favourite expression, 
it is certainly a “reproach ” to 
the Turks that no railway has 
ever been attempted. The line 
would run more or less over 
the road we traversed, though 
from Obel, instead of passing by 
Hedjile, Atare, and Menakha, 
it would go by the easier way 
of Bet-i-nijit to Menfaak. This 
route we were unfortunately 
unable to see, but to some 
miles beyond Obel there should 
be no difficulty at all in its 
construction. Beyond this 
point, to within ten to twelve 
miles of Sanaa, it must be 
admitted that very good en- 
gineering would be required, 
and the cost would doubtless 
be great. But the railway is 
everywhere talked of as being 
the great solution to the 
problem of the Yemen. 

One who visited the country, 
and was able, though only for 
a few weeks, to contrast the 
liberty of Arabia Felix with 
the “freedom” of Stambul, 
must regret that the Govern- 
ment has seen fit to make a 
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mystery of this campaign, 
The Victoria Cross and am- 
bulances for the wounded are 
institutions alike unknown in 
Turkey, but rarely have men 
done what the Turkish soldier 
has accomplished in this war, 
and perhaps never has merit 
such as theirs been so entirely 
unsung, unrewarded, and so 
successfully concealed. 

Our advice to those who wish 
to visit a country not very 
distant, where there are no ad- 
vertisements upon the rocks 
and tourists’ agents are not 
likely to penetrate for some 
time to come, is to go to the 
Yemen. But this advice ap- 
plies to those alone who wish 
to travel in moderate comfort 
only, for with all their disad- 
vantages it cannot be denied 
that Cook’s agents certainly 
make the way straight. But 
if any reader is in search of an 
almost unknown country, rich 
in soil, beautiful in scenery, a 
promised land holding a thou- 
sand mineral secrets, let him 
journey to Sanaa, and see 
‘* A land of clear colour and stories, 

A region of shadowless hours, 

Where earth wears a garment of 

glories, 

And the murmur of musical flowers.” 
But he should also be warned 
that he must be prepared to 
walk a great deal, to ride on 
huge saddles of wonderful 
diameter, and to take what 
he can get with a “hamd 
olsun.” The journey, of course, 
with adequate preparations 
might be made comparatively 
comfortable: we were too glad 
to be able to go, and in too 
great a hurry to be off, to give 
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the consideration necessary to 
a proper “bubdobust.” It is 
perhaps fair to add the warn- 
ing that the traveller must 
consider himself lucky if he is 
able to go at all, and he runs 
a certain risk of becoming 
familiar, to the degree which 
breeds great contempt, with 
Hodeidah alone, for permission 
is always liable to be rescinded 
or refused. I remember upon 
one occasion, when I had ob- 
tained the solemn word of a 
Pasha that I should have the 

rmit to visit a certain spot 
which the authorities were not 
generally anxious that for- 
eigners should see, I was told 
by a subordinate the following 
morning that the order was 
cancelled. I returned to the 
Pasha, more in sorrow than in 
anger, reminded him of his 
promise of the previous day, 
protesting energetically against 
this breach of faith. “Yes,” 
he answered with a serene 
blandness that no man of 
another nation could have 


achieved, “we gave our word, 
but now we take it back 
again!” On the other hand, 
if the would-be traveller is 
successful, once the journey is 
begun he will find it picturesque 
beyond description, and is sure 
of the best of companions, for the 
authorities are likely for some 
time to come to insist upon 
strangers being accompanied 
by an escort. But at the in- 
ception of the journey, when 
permission has still to be ob- 
tained and many unanticipated 
delays to be endured, it is well, 
in one’s dealings with those in 
power, to keep in mind and 
even occasionally to remind 
them of their proverb, “It is 
not by saying ‘honey, honey’ 
that the mouth becomes sweet,” 
for the bitter pill is often gilded 
with courtesy and elaborate 
compliments. In conclusion, I 
would say that this article 
makes no pretence to be either 
scientific or technical, and is 
merely the record of an eut-of- 
the-way expedition. 
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THE EARLY ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE STORY OF ITS FOUNDATION, AND THE ROMANCES OF 
SOME ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 


OF painting politics, as of 
politics of another kind, we 
are all at present just a little 
satiated. We would therefore 
set ourselves right with our 
readers at once by premising 
that in this paper no opinion 
is offered upon the abuses and 
shortcomings alleged of the 
Royal Academy. We have 
our views, which, however, a 
Panhard could not drag from 
us, upon the Academy’s ad- 
ministration of its trust. We 


have also had visions, which 
shall be equally uncommuni- 
cated, of that trust adminis- 
tered by some of its critics. 
These pages make no estimate 


of the incredible income of the 
Academy from its catalogues, 
and the Chantrey Bequest 
finds us, as it long ago left 
us, dumb. Such considera- 
tions are not in themselves 
amusing. It may not be the 
most edifying, but it is a very 
satisfying manner of regard- 
ing history, to see in its events 
merely fleeting situations in 
which human beings disport 
themselves for perennial enter- 
tainment. It is so considered 
that all the world is a stage, 
and all the men and women on 
whom the limelight happens to 
fall contribute to the gaiety of 
mankind. To regard it other- 
wise is to miss the fun of 
Vanity Fair. Happily for 
those who do regard it so, 
it is not the general attitude. 
Most of us spend life, and in- 


deed all of us spend some 
portion of it, in bombarding 
the opinion of others and being 
bombarded in our own; and 
none so young but must have 
discovered that no sooner have 
the attackers taken the works 
than they find themselves at- 
tacked in turn by new-comers 
just over the hill. It is these 
fresh arrivals really that make 
the world a cheery kind of 
place, for no disillusionment 
could be more dismal than 
the earnest reformer’s who 
found the whole world come 
over to his side. 

With the hope of some enter- 
tainment, then, and without any 
ambition to edify, we would re- 
gard the Royal Academy. Our 
respect for a noble British in- 
stitution is discerning enough 
to see that while it was made 
for its members, clearly all 
its members were not made 
for it. On the other hand, 
its fiercest critics will allow 
that it has provided divert- 
ing figures and passages of 
entertaining comedy. It still 
does so, and the luxury of a 
target as well; and so will 
these same critics, it is com- 
forting to reflect, if ever they 
make triumphal procession 
through its porticoes. 

It was George III. who 
made the Academy, and he 
never allowed the members 
to forget it. After Moser, 
the Swiss, who designed the 
Great Seal of England and 
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enamelled his Majesty’s watch, 
and Joseph Wilton, in whom 
the fine gentleman supplanted 
the fine sculptor, they elected 
Robert Smirke to be their 
Keeper. But Smirke was a 
man of Radical views, as such 
were known then, and the 
King returned the paper 
marked “Rejected: must pro- 
ceed to a new election” ; which 
they immediately did, voting 
Fuseli to the office very 
docilely. They knew their 
place. What George III. 
could not make was artists to 
fill his Academy ; but if we can- 
not always have artists, we can 
always have R.A.’s, and, hap- 
pily for us now in the search 
of these elements, romance and 
the picturesque gild the for- 
tunes of men and Academicians 
irrespective of their merits in 
the réle which they profess. 
From the first, happy acci- 
dent as well as the force of 
talent landed men in Academi- 
cal honours. A youth of Not- 
tingham, “where his tribe had 
long lived and flourished as 
weavers,” says the bitter and 
unreliable Anthony Pasquin, 
is draughtsman to the chief 
engineer in Scotland, and in 
1745 finds himself at the foot 
of Ben Nevis amidst “the 
tumultuous gatherings of tar- 
taned ruffians” (these words 
are not this historian’s). Thus 
he is able to be first to warn 
the Government of the Preten- 
der’s landing in Glenfinnan, 
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and his fortune is made straight- 
way. He becomes Thomas 
Sandby, Esq., draughtsman 
to the Duke of Cumberland, 
Deputy Ranger of Windsor 
Great Park, R.A., and first 
Professor of Architecture of 
the Academy, and we know 
not what else. Incidentally he 
designs the Freemason’s Hall 
and creates Virginia Water. 
A romance of talent of a dif- 
ferent order is that of Johann 
Zoffany. A great practitioner 
in paint when at his best, as, 
for example, in the Glasgow 
picture now at Whitechapel, 
sprung from no one knows 
exactly where, he was starv- 
ing in the garret of an Italian 
who pricked the tunes for 
Stephen Rimbault’s musical 
clocks, known as “twelve- 
tuned Dutchmen.” In this 
way he came to paint clock 
faces for Rimbault which 
caught the eye of Benjamin 
Wilson, who paid him £40 
a-year to play the ghost. Thus 
a cleverer hand than Wilson’s 
in a portrait of “Garrick and 
Mrs Bellamy as Romeo and 
Juliet” was detected by the 
actor himself, as somewhere in 
the same region a century 
before Vandyck had detected 
Dobson’s. Garrick, a more dis- 
cerning art critic than all the 
pundits, forthwith hunted up 
the ghostly Zoffany, made him 
known to Reynolds,! and set 
him on a career of success. He 
had a house in the Heart of 





1 Mary Moser, in a letter to Fuseli in Rome, about the exhibition of 1771: 
“. . . Zoffany superior to everybody in a portrait of Garrick in the character 
of Abel Drugger, with two other figures, Subtle and Face. Sir Joshua agreed to 
give an hundred guineas for the picture. Lord Carlisle half an hour after offered 
Reynolds twenty to part with it, which the knight generously refused, resigned 
his intended purchase to the lord, and the emolument to his brother artist. (He 


is @ gentleman !)” 
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the Town, as Steele called 
Covent Garden, painted his 
pictures of actors, in which the 
Garrick Club is rich, was a 
favourite of the King and a 
companion of the wits, sailed 
for India and painted Anglo- 
Indians, and, returning home 
with an undiminished fortune, 
spent his last days near where 
his discoverer had lived at 
Richmond, then the Tusculum 
of London, of which the elder 
Coleman, referring to its land- 
scape, said that “all its shep- 
herds were in silk.” 

The artist’s calling is one 
that of necessity illustrates 
those fluctuations of fortunes 
and eccentricities of character 
which give colour and variety 
to the social comedy. Some- 
times it is the sensational con- 
trast between the material con- 
ditions from which a portrait- 
painter springs and those into 
which the popularity of his 
pencil lands him, with conse- 
quent ebullitions of vanity and 
petulance, outgrowths of the 
swollen head, so perennially 
amusing. The successful de- 
velopment of a genius in paint 
does not demand training and 
associations such as, in many 
other vocations, of necessity 
bring men into line with the 
orderly conduct of life, and 
what at the moment is regarded 
as essential cultivation. Often, 
on the other hand, the close- 
ness with which it folds the 
man to nature, the isolation 
in which he studies her, and 
the constant conflict he wages 
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to transmute his gross material 
into representations of her 
moods as ethereal as them- 
selves, place his strong indi- 
viduality in worried relations 
with the prosaic realities of 
everyday existence, as full of 
curiosity for the observer as of 
unhappiness to himself. Not 
least entertaining are the 
struggles of the artist in the 
toils of social life, seeking the 
compromise whereby he may 
play its game with his fellow- 
men, yet be true to the mis- 
tress who seems to demand for 
her services some deviation 
from their methods. 

Of such comedy the Lives 
of Painters have always re- 
minded us, and it gives savour 
to the admirable little bio- 
graphies which chiefly compose 
the volume, more or less for- 
mally sanctioned by the Aca- 
demy about itself, which Mr 
Murray published recently.’ 
For contrast of artistic char- 
acter no invention could equal 
the story of Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough ; or, descending to 
a more farcical plane, compare 
Nollekens and Cosway — the 
niggard and the profuse of it,— 
two cronies apparently, never- 
theless, with households on inti- 
mate terms, though Nolly and 
his wife were taking the fresh 
air, with tea and rusks, at the 
French Gardens in Maryle- 
bone, while “Tiny Cosmetic” 
and his Maria organised their 
fashionable routs im Pall Mall. 

This is to anticipate, how- 
ever. Our business first is with 





1 *The Royal Academy and its Members: 1768-1830.’ By the late J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., and Fred. A. Eaton, M.A., Secretary. London: John Murray. 
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the precursors of the Royal 
Academy, and if we seek one 
of them now, far back in the 
seventeenth century, it is only 
because we are beckoned by a 
variegated career connected 
with it. Balthazar Gerbier 
may well hold our attention a 
moment. He was something 
of a visionary rogue, we are 
persuaded; yet his history, 
curiously involved with great 
men and great events, still 
awaits unravelling, and it may 
be that some future biographer 
may contrive to whitewash 
him, as with many protesta- 
tions and much bad printing 
he was never able to white- 
wash himself. 

Born in Middelburg, in Zee- 
land, of French Huguenot 
refugee parents, Balthazar 
Gerbier (Baron Douvilly, as 
he claimed) was destined by 
an astronomer of that city to 
be a great traveller; and the 
prediction, being heavy on his 
mind, forthwith drove him to 
its own fulfilment. From the 
first he was a Jack of all ac- 
complishments, knew many 
languages, wrote a good hand, 
was skilled in the arts and 
learned in sciences; and of 
nothing does he appear to 
have ever been more proud 
than the fashioning of an 
engine that was to have blown 
up (but didn’t) the dike that 
stopt the passage to the town 
of Rochelle. It was his engines 
useful in war which commended 
him to Prince Maurice, and led 
to his landing in London in the 
train of the Dutch ambassador. 
He had talents which ingrati- 
ated him with Buckingham, 
who made him Master of his 





Horse, and placed in his keep- 
ing the ciphers of his corres- 
pondence. He had a turn for 
architecture, which he exer- 
cised on York House, and no 
doubt he took a hand in the 
forming of the Duke’s art col- 
lections. His diplomatic mis- 
sions, on which we presently 
find him sent,—to France, 
to Richelieu; to Brabant, to 
Spinola, — were undertaken 
under the cloak of buying 
pictures; and when he and 
Rubens, who had long been 
negotiating about a peace with 
Spain, met in Holland later on, 
Sir Dudley Carleton described 
them, in one of his letters, as 
“walking from town to town 
in their pretence of pictures.” 
For a decade after 1630 he 
was agent at Brussels for his 
Majesty, who confided to him 
his designs, which, however, his 
enemies said he betrayed to 
the Infanta for 20,000 crowns. 
He had long been the object 
of popular distrust, easily 
explained by his connection 
with Buckingham; and the 
great difficulty he had in ob- 
taining naturalisation must 
have wounded the sensibility 
of one who could not bear to 
be called a Frenchman, for he 
was “heart, tooth, and nail 
English.” Charles knighted 
him on his return from 
Flanders, and made him Master 
of Ceremonies: his circum- 
spection was such, he himself 
tells us, that though his con- 
stellation necessitated his fol- 
lowing princes, he was still 
“Court proof,’ but he was 
undoubtedly a handy instru- 
mentinintrigue. But although 
Charles’s faith in him remained, 
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the mob on the one hand at- 
tacked his house in Bethnal 
Green, in the belief that he 
was a Papist, and Charles’s 
friends, on the other, pursued 
him even to the Court of 
France with the story that 
he was the man who had de- 
stroyed the King of England’s 
affairs. In his absence, in 1649, 
his house was again broken 
into, this time by the Parlia- 
mentarians in search of in- 
criminating correspondence of 
Charles. After the King’s 
execution, he once more re- 
turned to London. 

Gerbier was now over sixty, 
yet we find him attacking 
fresh adventures with the 
ardour of twenty. He issued 
at The Hague a pamphlet 
about gold and silver mines 
in America; and at seventy, 
having received from the 
States - General a patent as 
“Patroon and Commander,” 
he set out with his wife and 
children for Guinea. <A few 
months later he is back in 
Amsterdam, laying before the 
States his story of a mutiny 
at Cayenne, in which one of 
his daughters had been killed 
and another wounded. [Full 
of schemes for the colonisation 
of America, he returned to 
London after the Restoration, 
and failing to get his old post 
of Master of Ceremonies or a 
hearing for his plans for beau- 
tifying London, he took up 
architecture, and in a very 
ripe old age died, and was 
buried at Hampston Marshal, 
where he was superintending 
the building of Lord Craven’s 
Berkshire seat. 

Interesting, however, as is 
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Gerbier the diplomatist and 
adventurer, Gerbier the artist 
and the patron of artists is 
still more so, and would even 
better repay the attention of 
the student. It was in his 


house that Rubens stayed 
during his single visit to 
London in 1630, when he 


was confirmed in his com- 
mission to decorate the new 
Banqueting House in White- 
hall, tardily carried out and 
still more tardily paid for, 
Vandyck painted Gerbier’s 
portrait in a family group 
which hangs at Windsor; and 
visitors to Burlington House 
this autumn had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing his likeness, 
and also a fine example of 
our “English Vandyck,” in 
Dobson’s group of himself, 
Gerbier, and Sir Charles 
Cotterell. But his most inter- 
esting association with pic- 
tures so far discovered was his 
intervention in the arrange- 
ments for the decoration of 
Queen Henrietta’s suite at 
Greenwich Palace. Jordaens 
had been selected, and Gerbier, 
who was to put the matter 
in train, set about it with a 
shrewd sense of the necessity 
of making a bargain with 
“such mercenary men.” We 
find him also giving instruc- 
tions that the artist be sent 
the required measurements in 
pack thread, as Jordaens may 
fail to understand the English 
foot as Rubens had done— 
doubtless in the Whitehall 
commission. At the same 
time, Gerbier strove hard to 
have the burgher painter of 
Antwerp dismissed in favour 
of the grand seigneur Rubens, 
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who carried himself so ably in 
the great world. They were 
both Dutchmen, he writes, 
“and not to seeke to rep- 
resent robustuous, boisterous, 
druncken - headed imaginary 

; and of the two most 
certaine Sir Peter Rubens is 
the gentilest in his represent- 
ations, his landskippe more 
rare, and all other circum- 
stances more proper.” But 
the death of Rubens put an 
end to Gerbier’s endeavours, 
and Jordaens, all unconscious, 
scored a victory. 

Our excuse for digressing 
thus into the career of Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier, apart from 
its being in itself interesting, 
is that he attempted to revive 
Sir Francis Kynaston’s Mu- 
seum Minerve, the first of 
English Academies, which had 
been discontinued after the 
Rebellion. Gerbier’s school, 
with its summer quarters in 
Bethnal Green, was a failure, 
but while it lasted this versa- 
tile and somewhat sadly come- 
down genius lectured at large, 
and for nothing, in the after- 
noons of Wednesday. Seventy 
years later another Nether- 
lander, Sir Godfrey Kneller, on 
whom the sun of popular 
favour shone more surely, 
opened an academy in his 
house in the Piazza, Covent 
Garden. Here Vertue, the 
engraver, and the chronicler of 
the arts in England, was a 
student, and at its head was 
the Norwegian, Reisen, the 
seal- engraver, who had a 
“mazard” that was a joke of 
the wits, and apparently an un- 
couth humour which matched 
it. The descent of these early 


drawing-schools has often been 
traced, and seldom twice in 
precisely the same way, but it 
is certain that that of Sir 
James Thornhill brings us 
directly to the most famous 
of them, and by way of it to 
the Royal Academy itself. 

It would be both an interest- 
ing and a useful piece of work 
were some one competent for 
the task to make us a mono- 
graph upon this drawing-school 
in St Martin’s Lane. The 
chief figure associated with it, 
of course, is Hogarth, and such 
a study would be expected to 
throw still needed light upon 
the content of that powerful 
artist, the combined force of 
whose painting and personality 
upon his time is still far from 
receiving proper recognition. 
Indeed, most of our eighteenth 
century painters are wrapped 
in an undeserved obscurity. 
The paraphernalia of the school 
was inherited by Hogarth’s wife 
from her father, Sir James 
Thornhill: he himself left a 
picture of it, now in Burlington 
House. He was the inspira- 
tion of an institution that led 
to the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, which he was to 
oppose so pugnaciously, yet 
(as we shall see presently) was 
to aid in still another indirect 
way. But Hogarth was not 
the only outstanding figure. 
Most of the artists in the 
reign of George IL, and the 
early part of the reign of 
George IIL, as Mr Austin 
Dobson says, were trained in 
the school in St Martin’s Lane. 

It was in and around this 
Lane, the first encroachment of 
London upon the fields and 
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hedgerows westwards, that the 
painting quarter of London lay 
for more than a hundred years. 
There, we know, Mytens held 
by royal favour a house at a 
peppercorn rent of sixpence. 
Vanderoort, the keeper of 
Charles I.’s_ pictures, was 
his neighbour. Dobson, our 
first great painter, lies with 
Hilliard, who had kept the light 
of native genius burning, in St 
Martin’s Church, the “ solemn 
fane” raised by the hard- 
headed Aberdonian Gibbs. 
Near the church was the 
Portobello public - house, one 
of many celebrating the 
achievement of “Old Grog- 
ram,” well known of artists; 
and at the north end the 
greatly more famous Old 
Slaughter’s, the haunt of 
painters from Hogarth to 
Wilkie,—perhaps the first of 
Reynolds’ clubs, if Hudson 
introduced him to it on his 
coming to London, and where, 
if so, he must even so early 
have met Hogarth and all the 
best-known painters and en- 
gravers of the day. In that 
same year Gainsborough was 
finishing up with Gravelot, a 
frequenter of Slaughter’s; and 
as the young Suffolk student 
was not averse from such 
haunts, it is possible that he 
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and Reynolds rubbed shoulders 


in the corner where the great 
men drank and talked. Among 
those who lived in the Lane 
were the Mosers (considerable 
people in their day), and, by 
the way, Dr Burney, in whose 
house Angelica Kauffmann met 
the adventurer, Count Hoorn, 
who was her undoing. We 
know the very houses there 
in which lived Hayman, and 
Chippendale, and John Pine, 
the prototype of the friar in 
the “Gate of Calais”; where 
Hone displayed the ill - bred 
‘‘Conjurer”; and that other 
house represented in the “ Mar. 
riage & la Mode” in the scene 
where the quack Dr Mesaubon 
and his wife figure. Alderman 
Boydell’s shop was in Duke's 
Court, at the sign of the 
“Cricket Bat”; Chippendale’s 
sign was the “Chair.” We 
might have added to these 
associations endlessly, and we 
find more as we write in Mr 
MacMichael’s volume! that has 
come into our hands, a mine of 
careful research indispensable 
to those who would know their 
London in the region lying 
round Charing Cross. 
Painters require houses with 
rooms suitable for studios,” and 
for this reason we have in cer- 
tain buildings a long succes- 








1 «The Story of Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbourhood,’ by J. Holden 


MacMichael. Chatto & Windus. 


2 An advertisement (1714) makes mention of the house that had been Sir 
Godfrey Kneller’s, and describes it as containing a front room 42 ft. x 19 ft., 


12 ft. high; and a garden 150 ft. x 40 ft. 


It may have been the gate of this 


garden which occasioned the famous passage-of-arms between the painter 


and Dr Radcliffe. 


Sir Godfrey threatening to close it to his neighbour, 


Radcliffe sent a message that he might do anything he liked with it if he would 
not paint it. The painter replied to his good friend, with his service, that he 


would take anything from him but physic. 


Mr MacMichael, we may mention 


here, remembers ‘‘the dismantling of Sir James Thornhill’s house, No. 194 St 


Martin’s Lane, with its grand allegoric staircase painted by himself.” 
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sion of illustrious tenanoy. 
The St Martin’s Lane School, 
which has led us into this 
curious survey, was held in the 
early studio of Roubiliac in St 
Peter’s Court. Richard Wilson 
lived unhappy days, unmiti- 
gated by Peter Pindar’s pre- 
diction of fame to come when 
he had been dead a hundred 
years, in a house in Covent 
Garden in which Thornhill was 
preceded by Sir Peter Lely 
and Kneller. The building in 
Great Queen Street, now 55 
and 56, but then one house as 
when designed by Inigo Jones, 
where Hudson had his studio 
and Reynolds was apprenticed, 
was occupied successively later 
by Worlidge, the etcher, and 
Thomas Chippendale, and, it 
may be added, by Sheridan. 
Sir Joshua’s first rooms on 
returning from Italy were in 
St Martin’s Lane; later on, 
after a time in Great Newport 
Street, he went to the famous 
house on the west side of 
Leicester Square (the side 
opposite Hogarth’s), where, it 
is interesting to know, the 
father of George Morland had 
lived. Francis Cotes built a 
house in Cavendish Square, 
afterwards occupied by Romney 
and Sir Martin Shee. And, of 
course, there are the artistic 
among less reputable associa- 
tions of Schomberg House,— 
those not only with the Cosways 
and Gainsborough, but also 
with Reynolds’ companion in 
Italy, the flashy beau John 
Astley, who, it is said, used his 
drawn sword as a maul-stick 
when Dublin beauties sat to 
him for their portraits. 

Out of the conglomerate of 
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interests and social conditions 
which such names as_ those 
over-leaf recall, the Royal 
Academy emerged by a kind 
of accident. Were the history 
of British Art, and not of our 
Senior Art Institution, the 
theme, we should have at this 
point to trace at length certain 
developments which as it is we 
may note in a sentence or two. 
In England up till now, as 
elsewhere in Northern Europe 
at the same stage of art de- 
velopment, the native painter 
was disconsidered and _ the 
foreigner favoured. Any one 
who looks into Walpole’s 
‘ Anecdotes’ will be amazed 
at the number of foreign 
artists, Dutchmen most of 
them, now forgotten, whose 
names are recorded there. The 
relative position of the two is 
illustrated by the story of the 
Judges’ portraits in Guildhall. 
The painting of these had been 
assigned by the Corporation to 
Sir Peter Lely, but when he 
came to carry it out he was too 
much the grand seigneur in 
paint to condescend to attend 
upon the judges in their 
chambers; and so the com- 
mission fell to the earliest Soot 
to appear in the annals of 
English painting, Michael 
Wright, who no doubt con- 


‘sidered himself lucky to receive 


£36 for each upon whom he 
waited. The distinction which 
this story suggests is corrobor- 
ated by the amateurs of the 
time. Pepys derides the Scot ; 
and even Evelyn, who praised 
some of his work, seemed fearful 
of having committed himself to 
the opinion that he was “any 
considerable artist.” Yet ex- 
2T 
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perts of to-day find Wright 
little if at all inferior to Lely. 
After Lely came Kneller, still 
more enterprising and success- 
ful, who made the proud boast 
that he had painted ten reign- 
ing sovereigns, and left im- 
mediately after him a reputa- 
tion even greater than the 
“rare artisan” Vandyck him- 
self. But by the time which we 
have now reached, not only was 
this changed— Hogarth, with 
his claims to be as great as 
Vandyck, in his own line, and 
give him time, was sufficient 
to settle that,—but the native 
artist, as Dr Gosse has pointed 
out, was now about to lay a 
claim, and make it good, to a 
social status undreamed of by 
the ruck of face-painters in the 
eighteenth century. We can- 
not, remembering for example 


Allan Ramsay,— 


“But this I know, his shop was like a 
fair, 
And dealt most largely in royal 
ware,” — 


give Reynolds the whole credit 
for this change. It was essen- 
tial in the artists themselves. 
There was a whole world of 
difference, for example, though 
twenty years did not separate 
their election to the Academy, 
between Francis Hayman, the 
friend of Quin, the frequenter 
of Figg’s and Moll King’s, the 
master of Gainsborough, whom 
he taught (so ’tis said) to swear 
—between that relic of the 
St Martin’s Lane gutter and 
the “Modern Midnight Con- 
versation,” and Thomas Banks, 
the “God-fearing, earnest, in- 
dustrious,” and somewhat dry 
idealist. But to the first Presi- 


Hogarth and the Foundling Hospital. 
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dent, if not entirely, it was 
chiefly due that our painting 
won not only, in his own 
phrase, “the honourable ap- 
pellation of an English school,” 
but also a social recognition 
worthy of it; and this change 
is one to be kept in view in 
watching, as we shall now do, 
the Royal Academy emerge 
through what we have called 
an accident. 

From all that we know of 
him, we take Captain Thomas 
Coram, sailor, merchant, ad- 
venturer, and philanthropist, 
to have been a man after 
Hogarth’s own heart. There 
can still be read a funeral ora- 
tion upon him that might have 
been spoken over the great, irrit- 
able, self-assertive, John Bullish 
painter himself. “His argu- 
ments were nervous, though 
not nice,” for example. More- 
over, as Charles Lamb has 
pointed out, Hogarth liked to 
introduce children into his 
pictures, and that he was not 
compassionate in theory only 
the infant echoes under the mul- 
berry tree at Chiswick can tell. 
It does not surprise us, there- 
fore, to find him one of the first 
governors and guardians of 
the Foundling Hospital which 
Coram, after years of persist- 
ent appeal, got established in 
1739. Hogarth was already a 
Governor of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, for which he had 
painted the two Scripture 
pieces that still hang on the 
grand staircase; and this may 
have suggested to him and to 
Captain Coram what followed 
at the Foundling. His activities 
on behalf of that charity did 
not confine themselves to the 
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routine of court meetings or 
the paying out of subscriptions. 
He did a headpiece for a power 
of attorney, authorising certain 
people to collect alms for it. He 
inted Coram’s portrait, and 
painted it greatly ; contributed 
his “Moses before Pharaoh’s 
Daughter” to decorate the 
court room; and in some way 
or other, we are not certain 
exactly how, contrived that 
the Hospital should become 
ed of his “March to 
Finchley,” which still brings 
visitors, though not so many 
as it might, to the secretary's 
room. 

Hogarth was not the only 
painter donor. At a Court 
held in 1746, promises of “ per- 
formances in their different 
professions,” no doubt at his 
instigation, were intimated 
from “a company of gentle- 
men, artists,” who forthwith in 
a body were elected governors 
and guardians of the charity. 
When we find them at the 
same time constituted a Decor- 
ation Committee for the Hos- 
pital, which should meet each 
fifth of November, we know 
that another dinner was in the 
cooking. That date was the 
patriotic excuse for a feast to 
so many bodies, including even 
the Scots Presbyterians, that 
we wonder there were within 
the city’s bounds sufficient 
chefs to go round. The com- 
pany of Virtuosi who sur- 
rounded the Hospital’s punch- 
bowl in 1759 numbered as 
many as one hundred and fifty- 
four. On a later occasion the 
artists dressed for dinner in 
garments cut from cloth made 
by the foundling children at 


Early Royal Academy Dinners. 
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the Hospital’s Yorkshire branch, 
This anniversary dinner of the 
artists of London and West- 
minster, as they styled them- 
selves, had in fact become an 
established function, which they 
did not cease to observe when 
they became Academicians. 
The first official dinner of the 
Royal Academy, its historians 
tell us, was in 1771, when the 
guests were limited to twenty- 
five, a number that was soon 
inconveniently increased. But 
‘The London Chronicle’ of the 
previous year says that on his 
Majesty’s birthday the mem- 
bers “gave an elegant enter- 
tainment in their house in Pall 
Mall, the whole front of which 
in the evening was illuminated 
by transparent pictures, as 
usual executed by the Acade- 
micians.” And nearly forty 
years later Malcolm wrote that 
the R.A.’s used to give expens- 
ive dinners to the nobility, the 
gentry, the exhibitors, at the 
Freemason’s Tavern on the 
King’s birthday; “but, more 
economical, at present they ex- 
clude the latter unless they 
pay for tickets, though a vast 
revenue accrues to the institu- 
tion from the incredible num- 
bers of eighteenpences paid to 
view the performances of the 
exhibitors.” 

Few of those who, after hav- 
ing been accommodated with 
change, will soon be birling 
incredible numbers of shillings 
at the Burlington House turn- 
stiles, take thought that the 
Academy is a teaching as well 
as an exhibiting body. On the 
other hand our eighteenth cen- 
tury artists, informally banded 
with the Turk’s Head as head- 
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quarters, who drew nightly in 
St Martin’s Lane and were 
annually feasted in Lamb’s Con- 
duit Fields, had never imagined 
that there was a British public 
ready to pay for the entertain- 
ment of viewing pictures. It 
was the crowds who came to 
see their performances in the 
Foundling JHospital which 
opened their eyes and sug- 
gested to them the exhibition 
which was held in 1760 in the 
Strand, in the rooms of the 
Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce,—the earliest of the 
“shows,” and the germ of the 
fashionable Piccadilly picture 
rout of to-day. Even then the 
artists relied for revenue upon 
the sale of catalogues, which 
cost sixpence, while admission 
was free, Next year, when the 
exhibition was in Spring Gar- 
dens, entry was by catalogue, 
price one shilling, for which 
Hogarth, who was showing his 
unfortunate Sigismunda, did a 
frontispiece with a gibe at the 
Old Masters; and it was only 
at the third attempt that there 
was made a charge for admis- 
sion, to justify which Dr John- 
son was persuaded to write a 
preface to the catalogue. This 
he did in the true Johnsonian 
manner: “The purpose of this 
exhibition is not to enrich the 
Artists, but to advance the 
Art; the eminent are not 
flattered with preference, nor 
the obscure insulted with con- 
tempt,” and so on. But his 
private comment was, “This 
exhibition has filled the heads 
of the artists,” and that was 
probably true. His own high 
estimate of the art of Rey- 








Dr Johnson as Art Critic. 
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nolds, whom he thought with. 
out a rival, was evidently ad- 
miration and respect for a 
man who admired and respected 
him,—at no time an unusual 
criterion of art criticism amon 
men of letters. The exhibition 
of 1762, which received his 
pontifical blessing, saw another 
innovation. A Committee gat 
privately upon the pictures 
accepted for exhibition, fixed 
their prices, and registered 
them. If the pictures were 
sold for more than the Con. 
mittee’s valuation, the whole 
price went to the artist, who, 
on the other hand, if it were 
sold for less, had the balance 
made up to him out of profits, 
And the profits, it appears, 
were far from inconsiderable. 
However, we shall leave be- 
hind these mundane and some- 
what sordid details, and come 
to the institution of the Royal 
Academy. Not that such mat- 
ters have ever entirely been 
disregarded by it: indeed the 
Academy’s arrangements for 
taking our money are both 
elaborate and excellent; but 
the manner of sharing the 
spoil is at anyrate not unduly 
exposed for the public intelli- 
gence. No one blames it for 
want of reticence. Not so its 
immediate precursors. From 
the first there were dissensions, 
and they were not privately 
composed. There was a So- 
ciety of Artists and a Free 
Society of Artists, each with 
its exhibitions. The Society 
of Artists by-and-by was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter, 
and it was a body of seceders 
from it again which was con- 
stituted the Royal Academy. 
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Over these years of jars and 
intrigues and allegations of 
sharp practices we cheerfully 
skip, and come to January 
1769, when the first assembly 
of the Academy was opened 
in its temporary rooms in Pall 
Mall, a little to the eastwards 
of where now stands the Senior 
United Service Club. 

Here, then, within four years 
of Hogarth’s death, was an 
English Academy, opened by 
Royal Munificence, with an 
“Instrument” the authority 
of which reaches to this day, 
and enlisting all the best men 
in its ranks. It is true that 
Allan Ramsay, for whatever 
reasons, held aloof. The en- 
gravers, too, were kept outside, 
—for Bartolozzi was actually 
elected for a painting, which 
the malicious said was mainly 
Cipriani’s,— and Sir Robert 
Strange did not mince matters 
in accounting for that. He 
declared, to turn Johnson’s 
rounded period, that some of 
the obscure were flattered 
with preference, some of the 
eminent insulted with con- 
tempt. With these limitations, 
however, we may say that the 
best men were to be found 
in the early Academy. The 
original members under Rey- 
nolds, thirty-five in number, in- 
cluded Gainsborough, Richard 
Wilson, Cipriani, Bartolozzi, 
Joseph Wilton, Francis Cotes, 
Johann Zoffany. In the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, to 1791, 
the term of Reynolds’ presid- 
ency, Cosway, Nollekens, Cop- 
ley, Barry (though his name 
was expunged from the Roll), 
Banks, John Opie, Stothard, 
Valentine Green, Lawrence, 








were elected Academicians, or 
to the new order of Associates 
which was founded in 1770. 
We put behind us the tempta- 
tion to follow these illustrious 
careers. Let us rather stay a 
moment with one or two of the 
three-score others, who are 
no less interesting as men and 
women, though their works 
have not so greatly enshrined 
their names as artists. 

The President had a difficult 
team to drive, and tact in the 
office was not less necessary, 
we may believe, because of the 
two lady Academicians whose 
names appear on the first roll 
of honour. Zoffany, in his pic- 
ture of the members in the 
drawing-school at night, rep- 
resents Mary Moser and An- 
gelica Kauffmann only by their 
portraits on the walls; but 
their interventions in that com- 
pany were not always so dis- 
creet. Mary Moser flirted, as 
probably the daughter of the 
Keeper had excellent oppor- 
tunities of doing, and was des- 
perately in love with the hand- 
some Fuseli,—as later, when 
he was over fifty, was Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Fuseli’s affeo- 
tions were given elsewhere. 
The story, if not true, is cer- 
tainly, as Mr Hodgson says, 
ben trovato, that he proposed 
Mary Moser for the Presidency, 
when West was elected, saying 
that one old woman was as 
good as another. However, 
Miss Moser, though scandal 
attaches her name with that 
of Cosway, was still a mild 
enough person; but the gentle 
Angelica, the pink of prudery, 
contrived to be anything but 
a spirit of accord. That she 
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could take a high hand with 
the mere male Academicians, 
she showed in her letter re- 
minding them of the respect 
they owed “the sex whom it 
was their glory to support,” on 
the occasion of the notorious 
quarrel with Hone, who, as 
Nollekens told him to his face, 
was always “running his rigs” 
against Sir Joshua. 

Marie Anne Angelique Kauff- 
mann’s was a strange career, 
singularly characteristic of the 
age in which it was played. 
If we are amazed at the high 
repute in which she was held in 
her own day, though it may not 
have been so high as it seemed, 
that is partly due, no doubt, to 
the depth to which, in a spirit 
of reaction, the estimate of her 
accomplishment has fallen in 
ours. Without contending that 
she was a remarkable artist, 
we may hold her to have been 
a remarkable personality who 
made a conquest of Winkel- 
mann in her teens and of 
Goethe when she was five-and- 
forty, who charmed Reynolds, 
fascinated Garrick, flouted 
Fuseli, and led Nathaniel Dance 
a dance indeed. Her letters 
early in her career show that 
she was a managing creature: 
she was an adept at what 
“Rainy Day” Smith calls 
“practising her wheedlings.” 
The daughter of a Swiss painter 
of sorts, she was the architect 
of her own fortunes, and, look- 
ing back on her humble begin- 
nings from the dizzy height 
she achieved, she asked com- 
plaisantly : “ Who would imag- 
ine that I, who have been in 
the company of the most ex- 
alted personages, once dined 


“ Miss Angel.” 
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with a goatherd?” Accepted 
as a pet of society, she was un- 
daunted by the rumblings of a 
less polite artistic criticism, 
Reynolds and she exchanged 
portraits ; he probably inclined 
his ear to her when she 
coquetted in the same fine 
temper in which he shifted his 
trumpet when Barry was in- 
sulting. But “Miss Angel” 
always engendered sentiment 
and never wanted champions, 
Even after her temporary 
eclipse through the Count 
Hoorn affair, she came up again, 
and again was “the rage.” Her 
colour was popularly considered 
so miraculous that one pam- 
phleteer ascribed it “to a 
magician who has given her a 
powder from Egypt’s distant 
shore”; and it was no doubt 
counted to her for a fine sen- 
sibility when she explained: 
“To avoid the necessary in- 
delicacy of representing Truth 
naked, I have clothed her in 
white, as significant of purity.” 
The last twenty-five years of 
her life were spent in Rome, 
where she died, and was buried 
with almost regal honours, 
which Canova superintended ; 
and in England her place in 
society’s garden was taken by 
another “flower of female 
artists,” the “dear jewel of 
Pall Mall,” Maria Cosway. 
Very varied, indeed, as we 
have had occasion to remark 
already, were the fortunes of 
the artists connected with the 
early Academy. One Asso- 
ciate, Stephen Elmer, a painter 
of dead game and still life, 
remained a maltster to the 
end of his days. Another, 
Michael Angelo Rooker, was 
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incipal scene-painter at the 
er eabes, and the best har- 
lequin of his time to appear at 
Lane. Both William 
Hodges, R.A., and John Web- 
ber, R.A., sailed in their youth 
with Captain Cook. But the 
strangest of these minor Aca- 
demical careers was that of 
the Rev. Matthew William 
Peters, an Academician whose 
pictures there have been re- 
cent opportunities of seeing, 
both at Burlington House 
and at Whitechapel. Of Peters’ 
early painting days the only 
incident we remember is his 
being in Paris and asking 
leave through the English 
Ambassador to do a portrait 
of the Dauphin; whereupon a 
Council was held, and the pro- 
posal declined because the 
effuvium of the paint might 
be injurious to the infant. 
“Perhaps,” is Anthony Pas- 
quin’s remark on this story, 
“the folly and vanity of our 
nature cannot be more effect- 
ually exemplified than by con- 
trasting such excessive caution 
in an instance so trivial with 
those succeeding calamities 
which have so recently deluged 
that unhappy family in blood.” 
Anthony Pasquin’s attacks 
upon Peters, for some reason 
or other, are charged with 
more than his accustomed 
venom. 


“Though this sacerdotal limner,” 
he says, “is humble in his preten- 
sions, he has a sort of local dignity 
thrust upon him, and is now, as it 
were, in spite of his teeth a gulpher 
of aristocratic and graphic honors : 
he is no less than a ; some Acade- 
mician, a Bachelor of Laws, Rector of 
Woolstorp in Lincolnshire and Knip- 
ton in Laistasendiine, Prebend of 








Lincoln, Chaplain to H.R.H. Prince 
of Wales, General Confessor to the 
Knights of the Brush, and Provincial 
Grand Master of the County of 
Lincoln.” 


He was over forty-five, and 
in full membership with the 
Academy, when he turned his 
attention to the Church—it is 
said because of the shock at 
finding Richard Wilson one 
day so destitute as to have to 
refuse a commission for want 
of money to buy colours and a 
canvas. Peters did, indeed, 
become the pluralist pictured 
above. Resigning membership 
of the Academy, he became its 
chaplain. But he did not give 
up painting when he abandoned 
it as a profession. After his 
“holy inauguration” he still 
employed the living model; and 
this arousing the indignation 
of the British matrons of his 
parish, he had to fly before it, 
taking refuge at Brasted Place, 
in Kent. There, says the Aca- 
demy biographer, “he finally 
found rest and peace in 1814, 
having lived his troubles down, 
supported and encouraged by 
a good wife, who probably un- 
derstood all about the customs 
of studios and thought nothing 
of them.” 

We turn to glance at an 
original member of the Aca- 
demy of a very different order, 
and at the same time at the 
scene of its early triumphs. 
Mention has been made of the 
first exhibition in temporary 
rooms in Pall Mall, but grander 
halls were preparing. Already 
in 1771 the Schools were 
lodged in the state apartments 
of old Somerset House. That 
palace of Inigo Jones was 
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doomed. In a recently pub- 
lished volume,! which assidu- 
ously gathers up the lore con- 
nected with this great house 
in the Strand, the reader can 
learn the decay into which it 
had fallen: in these rooms of 
the R.A. schools, for example, 
some of Charles II.’s fin- 
est tapestries were bundled 
in @ ruinous condition, and 
strips of them, we are told, 
were to be bought long after- 
wards in a shop in Long Acre. 
A new (the present) Somerset 
House took the place of the 
old, and all the world knows 
“that Chambers built it.” It 
was under his adroit direction, 
also, that the Academy had 
been founded. He was its 
Treasurer, he was also Sur- 
veyor-General ; and thus it fell 
to Sir William Chambers, the 
architect, to hand over to Sir 
William Chambers, the repre- 
sentative of the Academy, the 
apartments in the building 
which his august master had 
had specially designed for it.? 
This was in 1780, when the 
Academy held its first exhibi- 
tion in the new house it was 
to occupy for half a century,— 
at which the only great man 
unrepresented seems to have 
been Romney, “then in great 
vogue.” 

The Academy, in fact, now 
that it had come, was estab- 
lished on the ‘sound basis of 
favour and well-doing—ought 
we not to say, respectability ? 


Somerset House. 
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—upon which the British insti- 
tution flourishes. It had left 
Old Slaughter’s far behind! 
The advance that had been 
made is the measure of the 
new position which native art 
had taken in the country, 
Chambers himself is represent- 
ative of it : capable, busy, push- 
ful man, he is typical also, per- 
haps, of a phase of energetic 
character in public life less 
familiar then than now. George 
Dance, R.A., seems to have 
been a fine draughtsman, and 
he built Old Newgate; but it 
is not to disconsider either man 
to fancy how Chambers, bust- 
ling about to found the Aca- 
demy, would be anxious for the 
election of George Dance, the 
city surveyor,—a good man to 
have upon the board, so to say. 
It was with something of the 
same instinct that the Acade- 
micians elected Johnson their 
Professor of Ancient Literature, 
and Baretti Secretary of 
Foreign Correspondence. To 
crown all, they had persuaded 
Reynolds to the President’s 
chair. 

Had Sir Joshua been 4 
revolutionary, he could not 
have wrought the change 
which must be put largely 
to his credit. He did not fly 
in the face of Italian art, but, 
on the contrary, conceived for 
it an admiration so high that 
he appeared sometimes blind 
to the greatness of his own. 
Yet in the ordering of his own, 





1 Somerset House, Past and Present. 
Webster. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


By Raymond Needham and Alexander 
1905. 


2 The Academy’s rooms were those to the right of the vestibule, and were 


decorated by Cipriani, Sir Joshua, Wilton, West, Angelica Kauffmann. 


The 


appearance of the exhibition gallery is shown in the prints from Remberg’s 


drawings, and that of the Antique room in Zoffany’s well-known picture. 
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his sense of proportion did not 
failhim. Admirer of the “grand 
style” as he was, so that all his 
days he lamented that he could 
not paint in it—he who really 
never painted in any other,— 
he yet had an appreciation for 
the Dutchmen. The colour of 
Jan Steen, he said, might be- 
come the designs of Raphael. 
Not quite free himself from the 
taste for the allegorical, he 
saw, nevertheless, that the un- 
picturesque dress of his time 
had “light and shade—all that 
was wanted.” William Gandy 
had shown him Rembrandt’s 
discovery, the mystery of 
chiaroscuro, and he never 
forgot it even in the Sistine. 
Reynolds was one of those 
large intelligences whom we 
will reproach with keeping 
always within the circle of 
their powers, only if we have 
failed to realise the width of 
that circle. After all, how 
varied he was! Whether we 
are warmed by the contem- 
plation of so deliberate an in- 
telligence is greatly a matter 
of temperament. It must be 
remembered that his contem- 
poraries were, and had a short 
way with those who “ran their 
rigs” against him. There is a 
phrase in one of his early 
letters from Italy: “I con- 
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sidered myself as playing a 
great game,”—and he repeated 
it later, throwing additional 
light on its meaning in a 
letter to Barry when the Irish- 
man was a student at Rome. 
Considering himself as play- 
ing a great game, the young 
Reynolds was a roving enthu- 
siast in Italian galleries, and 
not the usual copyist of their 
masterpieces. The saying is 
illuminative. As straight a 
man, and a man of as few 
corners as ever lived, he yet 
never forgot that it was a 
game he was playing. On 
going into the house in 
Leicester Square, he set up a 
coach—and a striking coach 
it was,—and sent out his sister 
in it, to her great distaste, 
as something of an advertise- 
ment, showing thereby, says 
his biographer, his knowledge 
of the use of quackery in the 
world. It may be urged that 
Gainsborough would not have 
done that: it is certain that a 
lesser man could not. We are 
not seeking the explanation of 
his greatness as a painter,— 
and how explain that, save 
that God gave him the gift! 
But here undoubtedly we have 
a hint of his greatness as a Pre- 
sident, and of the solid founda- 
tion of the early Academy. 
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The Peregrinations of a Cockney. 


THE PEREGRINATIONS OF A COCKNEY. 





[Being the impressions of a Londoner who, discovering the facilities 
afforded by cheap week-end railway tours, proceeded to discover the 
country of which he had been a hard-working citizen for many 


years. | 


WE awoke with a start. 
Surely we were in some for- 
eign country! A side glance 
through the carriage window— 
a glimpse of red cliff and a 
ribband of blue sea—and we 
remembered that we were two- 
thirds through a long train 
journey, and that, just before 
we fell asleep, we had left 
Exeter, with the comfort of its 
luncheon-basket, behind. But 
the strange sounds ; the strange 
people! The carriage is full of 
them. Great thick - necked, 
heavy -jowled, broad - backed 
monsters. Except occasion- 
ally on the box of a dray or 
*bus, we don’t see such men in 
London. And the language. It 
took us some minutes to realise 
that it was an adaptation of 
the King’s English. But what 
men !—their complexions were 
the colour of their own plum- 
tinted cliffs, and their boisterous 
conversation bespoke a state of 
health for which the definition 
of robust would be diminutive. 
By dint of study we eventually 
began to unravel the secrets of 
their dialect. There had been 
a market-day somewhere, and 
these were Devon farmers re- 
turning from their day’s lab- 
our. There were five of them— 
the paunchiest, jolliest, healthi- 
est five that imagination could 
associate with a single railway 
compartment, We could not 


help contrasting them in 
our minds, in their bovine 
wit and uproarious bonhomie, 
with the fellow-workers with 
whom we daily travelled home 
from the Mansion House, 
Those pale-faced lugubrious 
workers, with talon-like fingers 
grasping the handles of greasy 
handbags, and noses buried in 
rose or sea-green tinted papers, 
These were the men whom we 
had’ seen depicted in posters 
and periodicals,—the yeomen 
farmers whom we believed, in 
our ignorance, to be carica- 
tures as fantastic as the 
Adelphi villain and_ stage 
mother-in-law. We gazed in 
surprised admiration at their 
giant proportions, their cord 
breeches, thick boots, and 
gaiters. John Bulls every 
one of them! Hale, hearty, 
and intelligent! Their talk 
was of business, just as ours 
would have been had we met 
a city acquaintance in the 
Tube. But it was a_busi- 
ness talk carried on at the 
top of their full-lunged voices, 
and punctuated with the geni- 
ality of their hearty natures. 
Nor was it an uninteresting 
talk though it smacked of 
plough, furrow, and _ horse. 
Little had we realised how 
intimately we Cockneys are 
associated with these stalwart 
yeomen until we heard them 
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speculating upon motor trans- 
port. One would have it that 
mechanical transport was a 
fad,—that it would pass away 
as surely as the reign of the 
bicycle had been curtailed by 
time. But another took a 
gloomier view, and based his 
argument on the assertion that 
he had stock unsold because 
Tiling had not bought any 
horses this year. Here we were 
incommon sympathy. In spite 
of the 250 miles separating us, 
these yeomen farmers supplied 
a moiety of the draught-horses 
which took Cockneys to their 
offices every morning. Little 
had we hitherto imagined, as 
we congratulated ourselves on 
catching the motor bus and 
saving twenty minutes, that we 
were unwittingly accomplices 
in the strangulation of another 
agricultural enterprise. 

At Plymouth the farmers 
deserted us: the withdrawal of 
their boisterous hilarity left a 
very insipid atmosphere. But 
we had the scenery. To us the 
discovery of a Devon valley 
was a revelation. 


The first view of Cornwall, 
as seen from a railway carriage, 
is not very exhilarating. Two 
hours of Devon, with its fine 
strip of sea-beach-travelling in 
the vicinity of Teignmouth, 
gives a standard in scenery in 
which valleys and stone walls 
are characteristic features, 
Besides, after six consecutive 
hours of rural scenery the 
senses are apt to become 
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glutted, especially if your usual 
limit in railway transit does 
not exceed seventeen minutes 
plus twenty on the top of an 
electric tram. It is a long 
tiring journey, and we must 
allow that the last fifteen 
minutes, which should have 
been passed in scanning the 
beauties of a dying sunset on 
St Michael’s Mount as we 
neared Penzance, were spent 
in thumbing the pages of a 
hotel guide. In the matter of 
home-abiding Cockneys, such 
as ourselves,—our circle of ac- 
quaintances being no more 
travelled than ourselves,—it is 
often difficult to find a guide, 
philosopher, and friend who 
has sufficient knowledge of such 
distant regions to make us, in 
the choice of a lodging, independ- 
ent of the guide-book. Being 
straitened in circumstances, we 
reluctantly pass over those 
houses whose legends are in 
bolder type, and turn to the 
less obtrusive descriptions. 
Eventually, just as the ticket 
collector announces his final 
visé preparatory to the ter- 
minus, we settled upon a priv- 
ate house, principally because 
it advertised a marine view at 
moderate terms. By the time 
this momentous decision was 
taken we had arrived at the 
most western limit of English 
permanent way. We must 
allow that for the rest of the 
evening we were much disap- 
pointed. The shades of night 
were falling fast, and the double 
arrival, first at the terminus 





1 We bring this in here, firstly because references to the western limit must 
constantly recur in any narrative reflective of Cornwall, and secondly because it 


by no means marks the limit of the Great Western Company's western enterprise. 
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and then at the private house, 
were so like the annual holi- 
day arrivals nearer home that 
we failed to realise that we 
had arrived for residence in 
the Duchy of Cornwall, very 
distant confine of England. 
A commonplace porter and a 
commonplace seaside fly took 
charge of us and our belong- 
ings, and presently we pulled 
up before a commonplace row 
of houses, but we were pre- 
vented from examining the 
conjoining scenery by a com- 
monplace shower of rain. 
Great Hercules! A common- 
place boarding-house. Dusty 
and respectable, with dim- 
lighted hall, row of dingy hats 
and coats, mahogany ante-room 
table, and case of stuffed sea- 
gulls. Shades of a thousand 
pirates! A commonplace hash- 
house: we might have saved 
our tourist tickets and spent 
the week-end within a stone’s 
throw of the British Museum. 
We conjectured a commonplace 
landlady also, but apparently 
competition is slack, for she 
took a lot of finding. We 
stamp in the hall, peep into 
the dining-room, cough loudly, 
raise our voice in direction 
to the flyman, and exercise all 
the artifice applicable to the 
situation, and finally summon 
a tall fair-haired schoolgirl, 
who, standing half-abashed 
in the shadow, asks us if we 
have any business. It is the 
landlady by her most com- 
plimentary deputy. What a 
relief! This fair child at least 
is not commonplace. She 
shyly bids us follow her and 
choose, and deftly casts open 
the doors of sundry rooms, 
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which, in their cheerless chintz 
monotony, really offer no choice, 
We boldly enter the nearest, 
and demand a tariff It is 
settled in a moment, and with 
a Parthian shot to the effect 
that the use of the bath will 
cost us fourpence extra, the 
schoolgirl obliterates herself in 
shadow. 

About the same moment a 
dismal- toned gong informs 
such guests as use the house 
that their evening meal is 
served. We are late for the 
meal. Guided by the unmis- 
takable aroma of boiled green 
food, we present ourselves at 
the hospitable board. Supreme 
moment! Curiosity attaching 
to the new guest or guests 
supplies the most exquisite ex- 
citement known to  blasé 
habitués of boarding establish- 
ments. This sensation has ar- 
rived, also the minute of agony 
in which the novice faces the 
searching fire of a battery of 
expert eyes. A coarse napkin 
and tepid soup for a moment 
masks the withering character 
of the fire, and then, as the 
hum of conversation reopens, 
we have time to make a furtive 
reconnaissance. 

We are ten. To our right 
are two chestnut-headed dam- 
sels, who sit demurely examin- 
ing their plates, in juvenile 
replica of the elderly lady on 
their outer flank, who em- 
phasises her state in tasteful 
crape and well-crimped muslin. 
The corner turned, an elderly 
white -headed old man com- 
mands the table. An irritating 
mole upon his cheek supplies, 
at first glance, his sole interest- 
ing feature. It is evident that 
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he has sacrificed his health 
in the accumulation of a 
competency, and is now coax- 
ing salubrious Penzance to 
humour his spent constitu- 
tion. At his right hand we 
find that sheet-anchor of all 
hash-houses, the impecunious 
spinster who still skittishly 
clings to the wreckage of 
middle-age prime, and builds 
her hopes upon such masculine 
flotsam as our mole - marked 
friend. She is extreme in all 
her views and actions, even to 
the adaptation of girlish dress 
and manners. At one moment 
excessively religious, the next 
inanely youthful. Her next- 
door neighbour is another type 
in the hash-house category. 
It is the lonely widow who, 
like the aged spaniel, is search- 
ing for a nook in which to die. 
Not that death is at present 
imminent, but the shadows are 
lengthening rapidly, and the 
dear old lady finds the mellow 
winter of the west country 
easier to her than elsewhere. 
She is very deaf, very particu- 
lar as to the quality of her 
food, and never fails to hear 
when her attention is least 
required. She has travelled 
much and far, and her memory 
is the best preserved of all her 
faculties. The two vacant 
places on our left are held by 
“an old world doctor” and his 
ample spouse. They, like our- 
selves, are chance visitors, not 
habitués of boarding establish- 
ments. To what practice, if 
any, the good man belongs it is 
impossible to surmise. As a 


practitioner in habit, manners, 
and mental calibre, he is an 
anachronism ; his fulsome com- 
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pliments and benign pomposity 
schedule him as a courily old 
man of self-elevated gentility. 

Of such was the family in 
which we found ourselves in- 
corporated. The landlady did 
not appear. We found that 
the reason she had received 
us by deputy lay in the fact 
that she was the cook of the 
establishment. 

Our appearance had evi- 
dently had a depressing effect, 
for we all ate boiled mackerel 
in silence for a while. Then 
our nearest chestnut neighbour 
ventured upon reference to the 
weather. We mumbled some 
reply. But the ice was broken 
and conversation poured in 
upon us. The hopeful spinster, 
who hitherto had exhibited all 
solicitude and attention for her 
mole-marked neighbour, could 
not resist in joining issue with 
the flood of test questions which 
flowed in upon us. 

Were we going to Land’s 
End? Of course we were. 
Then we must be sure and 
engage John Thomas as guide. 
He was such a reverent man, 
we must be sure and ask him 
to tell us the story of the Long- 
ships Lighthouse. We did not 
know the story of the Long- 
ships Lighthouse! It was the 
sweetest and most pathetic 
story ever treasured in village 
folk-lore. We must know that 
when the Longships Light- 
house was first built the fish- 
ermen on the Cornish coast 
were wreckers. They resented 
the building of the lighthouse, 
as it curtailed their nefarious 
traffic. The first lighthouse- 
keeper was a widower, and, like 
the captain of the Hesperus, he 
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had taken his little daughter 
into the lighthouse to bear him 
company. One day, it being 
calm, he had unfastened his 
boat and rowed to the mainland 
to replenish his stock of pro- 
visions. This was the wreckers’ 
opportunity. They kidnapped 
him and held him prisoner, so 
that the lamp should not be 
lighted in the lighthouse for a 
week or so. His little seven- 
year-old daughter escaped their 
calculations. She watched in 
vain for her father’s return. 
Then, as night fell, she realised 
that the lamp should be lit. 
Many and many a time had 
she watched her father at his 
evening task. Although her 
eyes were swollen with tears 
at her loneliness, although the 
lamps were at an eerie height, 
the tiny maid climbed to the 
lamp chamber. The lamps had 
been trimmed and left by her 
father, but she could not reach 
them. Down she went to the 
living-room, and toiled up again 
with a stool—the highest stool. 
Yet she could not reach by two 
inches. She was in despair. 
She again descended. There 
was nothing she could place 
upon that stool that would 
bear even her slight weight. 
Yes, there was. Her eye = 
upon the family Bible. ith 
tiny hands she _ reverently 
carried the sacred book up- 
stairs. With an effort the 
belated lamps were lit. The 
great yellow beam flashed out 
across @ rapidly rising sea, just 
in time to enable the unsuspect- 
ing skipper of a homeward- 
bound Indiaman to put over 
his helm, and thus escape the 
jagged edge of Land’s End 
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and the attentions of the 
wreckers ! 

The guests received the story 
with immobile expression—they 
had evidently frequently heard 
it before; and having delivered 
herself of it, the narrator re- 
turned to her solicitous atten- 
tion to the mole-marked old 
bachelor. Eventually it was 
discovered that we were from 
London, and we were duly 
commiserated with on account 
of our Cockney misfortunes, 
more especially when we dis- 
sembled as to the possession of 
a working knowledge of Bridge. 
We had been decided into this 
attitude owing to the fact that 
the deafness of the death-ex- 
pecting widow had been tem- 
porarily dispelled by the mere 
mention of the magic mono- 
syllable. 

The ladies then withdrew, 
and over the doctor’s fragrant 
pipe we learned that he had 
retired from a pit-mouth prac- 
tice just as soon as his grand- 
son had qualified to take over 
from him; also that our mole- 
marked friend was, as we had 
expected, a retired Scottish 
merchant. Not smoking our- 
selves, we preceded the other 
male members to the coffee 
distribution in the parlour. 
We arrived to discover the 
elderly spinster in the pleasing 
vocation of vehemently remon- 
strating with chestnut damsel 
number two for the alleged 
delinquency of raising hopes 
of matrimony in the aged 
merchant’s breast which she 
had no intention of fulfilling. 
At the same time the lady her- 
self was placing the aforesaid 
Scottish merchant’s coffee-cup 
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on the hob out of consideration 
of the evil effects which the 
beverage when tepid produced 
in his particular state of de- 
bility. Into such environment 
had our ignorance of travel 
and impecuniosity landed us. 


If over-night, when tired 
from our journey, we had been 
disappointed in the immediate 
prospects afforded by our visit 
to the West, it was all dis- 
pelled as we pulled aside our 
blinds in the morning. We 
had chosen our lodging for its 
professed “marine prospect.” 
It had been raining when, in 
the dark, we sought the hos- 
pitality of its roof. But now 
both sea and landscape were 
perfect. A wealth of golden 
sunrise had flooded Penzance 
Bay. St Michael’s Mount 
stood out traced brilliant in 
a fiery outline. A score or 
more of wind-bound merchant- 
men lay sheltering in the cove. 
Headland and foreland, fresh 
from the night rain, sparkled 
green and madder against the 
complementary splendour of 
sea and sky,—Newlyn, with its 
forest of yawl masts, just 
furnishing sufficient grey in 
smoke, and white in lime 
wash, to soften the startling 
monotony of burnished blue. 
Yet this was winter; scarce 
twenty hours previously we 
had steamed out of Paddington 
in the midst of a snowstorm. 

It promised to be an ideal 
day for the duty visit which 
every stranger in Cornwall 
owes to Land’s End. At the 
breakfast-table we were plied 
with advice as to the best 
means of conquering the ten 
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miles which were then separat- 
ing us from England’s most 
western point. One of the 
chestnut damsels argued in 
favour of pedestrianism, and 
became so mastered by her 
enthusiasm for self-locomotion 
that she offered to accompany 
us. We, after listening to a 
lugubrious tale from the hope- 
ful spinster on the terrors of 
combustion concealed in the 
petrol tank, elected to try our 
luck. with the motor ‘bus, 
which the enterprising railway 
company runs daily to Land’s 
End. Without doubt the 
motor *bus is now the most 
popular tourist conveyance in 
the favour of Cockney sight- 
seers. We discovered this to 
our cost, for as we sauntered 
up to the railway station at 
the hour appointed for the 
starting of the vehicle, we 
found that a train had just 
disgorged a load of week-end 
holiday-makers, and that every 
available seat was engaged. 
We were undone, and it 
looked as if we should be 
obliged to return humbly to 
the boarding-house and cast 
ourselves upon the mercy of 
the athletic chestnut damsel. 
We were standing in this 
dilemma when a smart young 
Jehu hailed us from the box 
of an attending fly. “Would 
we go to Land’s End? How 
many of us were there? Is 
that all! then he had a trap 
at home that would make 
nothing of that journey if we 
would call it ten shillings.” 
In twenty minutes a really 
smart turn-out had picked us 
up at our temporary home, and 
in fine shape we were bowling 
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along the Marine Parade. As 
we have already said, we had 
left Paddington in a snow- 
storm. It was still late winter 
in Southern England. But 
here in Cornwall, in spite of 
the north wind which swept 
across the peninsula, it was 
spring. The gardens were a 
mass of flowers, a blaze of 
blossoms that would not bloom 
in Surrey for a month or more. 
We passed that day field after 
field of wallflowers and com- 
merce violets. Not aspirants 
just bursting into bud, but 
senile stems that, in spite of 
the season of the year, had 
faithfully fulfilled the demands 
of Covent Garden’s winter 
market. 

The road first took us 
through Newlyn, a fishing 
village full of history. There 
is always something romantic 
about a fishing village,—“ they 
that go down to the sea in 
ships” sort of reflections. We 
must allow that our thoughts 
turned to many histories of the 
past as we sped through the 
little avenue of whitewashed 
cottages and trim smack masts. 
The sun was now shining and 
the sea a real Naples blue. The 
Scilly post-boat—white minia- 
ture-liner that she looks—was 
fussing at her moorings pre- 
paratory to casting off; at 
least half-a-dozen steam 
trawlers were heading towards 
the basin. One would have 
been unimaginative, indeed, if 
one’s thoughts had not wandered 
to the traditions of the past. 
It took but little mental con- 
ception to see in those home- 
ward-bound trawlers and the 
wind-bound sailing craft in 
the bay, the barques of those 
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Moorish pirates who once made 
Penzance their haven; the 
flotilla of the Spanish invaders 
who have left their strain in 
the Cornish race; or perhaps 
the pinnaces of those stalwarts 
who sailed to F'almouth yonder, 
to cast in their lot with Drake 
and Hawkins and the other 
west country adventurers of 
whom Alfred Noyes has been 
recently reminding us in splen- 
did verse through the pages 
of ‘Maga.’ But our reverie 
was speedily dispelled by the 
driver. He was no dreamer, 
he was under no illusions about 
Newlyn and its fisher-folk. He 
was down brutally to the bed- 
rock of hard facts. 

“See they trawlers coming 
in t’ harbour, yonder? Well, 
they’re Lowestoft boats. Fine 
figure they make the Newlyn 
men cut! They gets all the 
fish, ’cause why? The Newlyn 
men won't go t’ sea if there’s 
enough wind to make a candle 
gutter. Call that fishing! the 
Lowestoft men gets all the fish, 
and they’re not afraid of any 
weather!” 

Vandal that he was, to break 
in upon an enthralling reverie 
with the mundane fact that 
it takes a brave man to catch 
the mackerel we Londoners 
will have for breakfast, and 
that that brave man is not 
a Cornishman ! 


It is not necessary to weary 
you with a description of the 
country through which we 
passed in our wheeled pilgrim- 
age to Land’s End. It was 
just the same ever green, stone- 
walled Cornwall that is a last- 
ing delight to the Cockney 
when he is able to see it. An 
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occasional lime-washed cottage ; 
the well-kept garden of a re- 
tired farmer; the monotonous 
and peculiar-shaped tombstones 
of a mining industry killed 
by Free Trade; a lovely coast- 
scape fringed with savage 
rocks,— and there you have 
Cornwall. Plant in a flower 
or two, daub the winter hedge- 
row with flashes of bloom- 
colour, and you have Trelaw- 
ney’s country. Our business 
-was to see Land’s End, and 
we had selected quite a pleas- 
ant day for the inspection. 

Our driver was in ecstasies 
because his good little mare 
brought us into the village of 
Sennen just ahead of the 
motor *bus. 

“What do they want the 
likes of they machines for 
when you can sit behind a 
little mare like she? Why, 
they can’t feel theyselves going 
at all!” 

We did not follow the pre- 
cise logic of this ebullition of 
satisfaction, as we were en- 
gaged in deciphering the 
swinging sign-post of a lime- 
washed hostelry. “The last 
Hotel in England.” A quaint 
legend—especially as we found 
on the reverse side the more 
inspiring inscription, ‘‘ The first 
Hotel in England.” Jehu went 
on to explain that, now that a 
tourist hotel had been erected 
nearer the Point, the truth of 
the “old house’s” claim was 
open to question. After which 
truism he drove us up to the 
wind-swept caravanserai which 
does duty as the tourist’s point 
@’apput. 

There is always much satis- 
faction on a fine day to stand 
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upon a promontory and gaze 
seawards. But the rugged 
terminus of England seems to 
possess an especial charm of 
its own. To our Cockney 
mind there was an indescrib- 
able deprehension in standing 
upon the extreme limit of one’s 
country and facing the im- 
measurable mass of ocean 
which our forefathers had to 
conquer before we could write 
a Western Continent on our 
maps. The first sensation was 
one of depressed astonishment 
that our little England was so 
small, that we really stood 
upon its natural boundary. 
And for a moment it took all 
the exhilaration of Cornwall’s 
strong air to counteract the 
town-bred awe of the ocean. 
The real ocean — not your 
petty slip of swirling Channel. 
Here we stood upon the con- 
fines of the great mystery of 
the elements—that great blue 
expanse which rolls away with- 
out a break until, two thousand 
miles beyond, it comes up sharp 
upon Newfoundland. 

“T am John Thomas!” 

Back again from the land 
of dreams. “John Thomas!” 
Where have we heard that 
name? Of course,—our fellow- 
inmates in the hash-house last 
night. This ragamuffin, then, 
was the noted guide. We 
caught the glint of a whisky 
eye. We know your kind. We 
should like to have you down 
at the wharf in Battersea, 
young man. You would be 
the better for a week’s honest 
work on an honest man’s 
wage than enticing timorous 
females to lie prostrate on a 
ledge of granite in order to see 
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through the rock cleft where 
“two oceans meet,” and play- 
ing on their sympathies to the 
tune of too many half-a-crowns 
a-week by legending the count- 
less tragedies coupled with this 
rock- bound coast. We know 
now where the hopeful spinster 
acquired her lighthouse story. 
Away with you! we will do 
Land’s End by ourselves. To 
Hades with “Dr Syntax’” 
Head! We do not want your 
parrot chatter to help us 
enjoy Nature’s wonderful sea- 
scape in its own iron-girt 
frame. Neither do we desire 
to lie prone on a table of 
granite with you hanging on 
to our ankles. 

We wander down the slope 
of the promontory, which juts 
like a pier into the sea, and 
then by a well-worn path make 
our way to the perpendicular 
wall of cliff that is England’s 
western edge. A few hundred 
yards away stands the Long- 
ships light on a wicked ex- 
crescence of reef, and at the 
very moment that we gaze 
down a big freight steamer is 
negotiating the deep channel 
between the point and the 
Longships pile. She is so 
close that we have almost a 
bird’s-eye view, and gaze down 
awestruck upon her decks. 
But to-day the sea is kind; 
yet. they tell us that when she 
is angry her spray scourges 
over the spot upon which we 
stand, and that the thunder 
of her blows keeps the timid 
from sleep in the hotel above. 
A clamber on the rocks, a 
stone to scare the thousands 
of gulls from their eeries on 
the cruel pinnacles below, and 
@ visit to the tiny dwelling of 
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one “E. James,’ who claims 
to own “the last house” in 
England, and forthwith incites 
the unwary to buy picture 
post-cards in his dwelling, and 
we have done Land’s End. 
Beyond the sentimental satis- 
faction of telling our “same 
suburb pals” as we journey 
citywards that we have been 
for the space of one minute 
the most westerly situated 
man in England, there is not 
much in it but rugged scenery. 
But, then, to a Cockney scenery 
and sentiment are everything, 
for they are the two elements 
which least enter into his daily 
life, 


From Land’s End to Aintree 
appears a long cry, but it is 
almost as quick as the Tube. 
The “Cornishman” brings you 
up to London in a little 
over seven hours, and once 
in London—why, every place 
is near. Anyhow, just forty- 
eight hours after we left 
Penzance we found ourselves 
on the top of a coach bound 
for the great Liverpool steeple- 
chase. This at least was a 
new sensation for us. We 
had been to our own races— 
to Epsom, Kempton Park, even 
Gatwick and Lewes, — but 
never on the top of a coach. 
How we managed to be there 
does not matter: the story is 
too long to tell. We found 
ourselves there, very much to 
our own satisfaction, and we 
trust also to the advantage of 
the readers of these papers. 

There is a fine exhilaration 
to be found in the top front 
seats of a coach. We doubt 
if the “road hog” in the 
best moments that he can get 
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out of his 40-h.p. Mercedes on 
the Cambridge or Brighton 
road can ever quite reach 
the pinnacle of enjoyment 
experienced in fair - weather 
coaching. Four good and 
true horses briskly doing 
their work; the steady lum- 
ber of the well-balanced 
vehicle ; dainty companions 
dressed in their newest and 
best; and finally the prospect 
of a sumptuous luncheon and 
a great race. For what are 
such moments to be bartered? 
We were a merry party, for 
though we ourselves were 
strangers, yet the ladder of 
a coach makes the stranger 
not only free of his seat on 
the vehicle but also of the 
society of his fellow-passengers. 
Ourselves, we were squeezed 
in between the outer rail and 
a charming damsel, who intro- 
duced herself by apologising 
for the amount of room she 
was occupying: as she was 
a mere slip of a girl, the in- 
genuousness of this remark 
served the purpose well. Our 
driver had not taken the 
main road, and we _ tooled 
along outside the stream of 
traffic that was thronging 
the direct route. It seemed 
that the whole of Liverpool 
was emptying itself into Ain- 
tree. Yet the approaches to 
this historic steeplechase course 
are singular, To Epsom 
Downs, to Kempton Park, and 
all of our southern race centres, 
there is abundant evidence of 
the course for miles before it 
is reached. At Aintree you 
just arrive suddenly at the 
centre of interest with its 
teeming thousands. Almost 
without warning you come 





upon a black multitude, hum- 
ming like a disturbed beehive. 
Earlier in this paper we have 
made reference to that new 
and popular conveyance the 
motor ’bus. At Aintree this 
great ugly vehicle was a prime 
favourite. It would seem that 
it bids fair to crowd out com- 
pletely the coach and team. 
It has upon its side every 
profit that is sordid, while 
every esthetic attraction is 
absent. It has pace, commod- 
ity, and cheapness. But is 
not this to be expected at this 
period of utility development, 
when beautiful woman is con- 
tent to suffer the motor mask 
and the chauffeur’s leather jer- 
kin? Our coach was jammed 
in between two of these modern 
mechanical monsters, and we 
were astonished at the bulk 
in passengers and provender 
that they disgorged upon the 
course, 

It was a perfect day, and the 
northern world had awarded 
unto itself a holiday, and at- 
tended its most popular meet- 
ing en masse. Old habitués 
maintained that they had never 
seen such a gathering. The 
stands were just black with 
teeming sightseers, and stood 
out against the sky in thick 
black smudges, relieved at their 
base by the green of the pad- 
dock and privileged enclosures. 
As is well understood, if you 
attend a big meeting on a 
coach you will see more of that 
peculiar national product, the 
racecourse crowd, than of the 
competitions responsible for its 
genesis. In short, be it Epsom, 
Newmarket, or Brighton, the 
main interest to the million is 
not the gallant striving of 
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horses for the mastery, but the 
gregarious excitement born of 
a multitude in pleasurable pro- 
pinquity. 

“Get yer card—’oo ain’t 
served with a race-card ?” 

It is a babel from the moment 
that the official at the gate has 
scrutinised the coach ticket. 
“ Race-card, a bob—all the 
winners marked, ’arf-a-crown !” 

A dozen ragged ruffians re- 
volve about you. You pur- 
chase William M‘Call’s pink 
print from the nearest dirty 
hand and push on into the 
crowd. What a crowd it is! 
Behind the row of coaches 
and omnibuses the wealth and 
beauty of middle-class Liver- 
pool are shaking out the 
creases of the drive. The 
women, for the first time this 
year, in their spring feathers ; 
the men attired conditionally 
upon their views on sporting 
make-up. As the team has 
now been unhitched and the 
coach run into its appointed 
place, we climb to its summit, 
the better to view the palpitat- 
ing scene around us. We are 
early yet, and for the moment 
business is slack with those of 
the racecourse faculty who, of 
great cupidity and small capi- 
tal, have planted their trade 
banners within the carriage 
enclosure. They are a wonder- 
ful assortment, and are lined 
up against the carriage rail in 
such force that there is no 
elbow-room. As far as eye 
can reach stretches an un- 
broken frieze of bookmakers’ 
legends. There are “Old 
Firms” and “Old Friends” 
galore. Names historical, 
names noble, and names 
humble. But the inscription- 
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board that catches our fanoy 
is— 


“Tom Coox, Birmingham, 
Gives a run for his money.” 


We wonder what subtle mean- 
ing may be read into this 
trite exhortation to business, 
But on this day, although 
many of his friends “fall 
down” beside him from the 
high standard of integrity 
expressed upon their busi- 
ness blazons, yet Tom Cook 
stands solid to the end. But 
Tom Cook’s comrades! What 
a galaxy! Bookmakers in 
white beavers, claret blouses, 
striped blazers. Turf account- 
ants with specie - studded 
cross- belts and gaudily de- 
corated satchels. But these 
are only the poor man’s brokers, 
Across the green carpet of 
turf—for at Aintree the course 
is kept clear—one can see the 
agents of the rich. They may 
be more soberly dressed, but 
they are just as active as their 
comrades in the carriage en- 
closure. Even without glasses 
we can see their busy gesticula- 
tions, while their touts, in weird 
racecourse semaphore, are ever 
signalling the changing odds 
to their fellows in our midst. 

We have an hour yet before 
the real business of the day 
begins. Every coach and 
vehicle in the enclosure is de- 
veloping its temporary side- 
board. Now is the time to 
mingle in the crowd, and jostle 
with that amazing medley 
which gathers at a north 
country meeting. 

Here we find gathered to- 
gether within an acre or two 
of enclosure, and almost rub- 
bing shoulders, the fair maid of 
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the aristocracy in all the refined 
delicacy of Parisian dressmak- 
ing; her humbler, yet equally 
well-cherished, sister from the 
country-side; the over-dressed 
comédienne who chanced to be 
touring in the North; the 
Lancashire wife, who has come 
to keep her husband, the broad- 
browed pitman with her, from 
backing his fancy beyond his 
means. Even the little abigail, 
who should have been making 
our bed in the hotel, has enticed 
her soldier-lover to bring her 
to the rails of the enclosure. 
And with each class of the 
fairer sex is the due proportion 
of their men-folk, while ming- 
ling with them, in one ceaseless 
stream, are the nomad para- 
sites of the racecourse. Plaus- 
ible mendicants: they know 
the moments when the caution 
of the even liver most relaxes ; 
they await these moments, and 
offering their evil wares, batten 
on the effervescent generosity 
of the racecourse. Harps and 
banjos; blasé baritones and 
blood - curdling contraltos ; 
gypsies from the sunny South ; 
tipsters from our own Cockney 
Kast. Peer, bourgeois, trades- 
man, tout, platelayer, pick- 
pocket,—all levelled to the one 
motive in the nation’s love and 
admiration of a noble animal 
engaged in a noble sport. 
Two races have been run, 
and now the great concourse is 
preparing itself for the supreme 
event. The babel of ten 
thousand voices falls and rises 
with a rhythm not unlike the 
miniature breakers of a sullen 
sea. We must bustle back to 
the coach-top or we shall miss 
the chef-d ceuvre of the meeting. 
We push through the little 
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circles which have collected to 
hear the tipster’s patter. 

“We gave you Imperial last 
time. Buy a card with the 
winner marked. Two winners 
already given. Now we give a 
certainty for the Nation—al. 
If any of you were at Lincoln, 
you know what happened there. 
Five winners out of six, and 
outsiders every one of them. 
There never has been so suc- 
cessful— now, gentlemen, an 
absolute certainty for the Great 
Race. All marked on the card. 
The winner for a bob, Thank 
you, sir;” and as we passed, 
twenty fools transferred twenty 
shillings to this amazing youth, 
whose ready tongue was at 
least worthy of a Liberal 
seat. Tipsters are thick here; 
another almost cannons into 
us. He is of a meaner kind, 
and his raucous voice drowns 
all else: “Lemon drops, penny 
a packet, and the winner 
marked. The winner only a 
penny.” As he exchanges his 
wares for copper, he scribbles 
a number on a slip of paper 
and passes it to the purchaser. 
We only hope that he flourishes 
on account of his sweetmeats, 
because no two of his pur- 
chasers seemed to receive the 
same winning number consecu- 
tively. We edge through this 
land of weird prophets, and 
climb to the back seat of the 
coach. 

The babel of voices has 
reached its climax, and the stir 
amongst the enticing colours 
in the paddock foreshadows 
some movement. Here it is! 
The candidates for the great 
Hunt Race of 1906 are filing 
out on to the course. Their 


deportment is a striking con- 
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trast to that of the three-year- 
olds that passed out on to the 
course an hour ago, Though 
no less fit, they are far more 
decorous. The final prepara- 
tion for the terrible four and a 
half miles in front of them, 
added to the discretion of years, 
is responsible for their more 
sober gait. 

The veteran Drumcree, re- 
markable for his owner’s 
hideous colours, led the parade 
from John M.P., his stable 
companion and the people’s 
favourite. They were followed 
by twenty-one competitors, 
that looked in the rapid coup 
d’eil allowed to us as fit asa 
severe preparation could make 
them. <A long procession of 
browns and chestnuts, picking 
their way over the green turf 
as if they were shod in satin. 
They pass down the whole 
length of enclosures; even the 
persistent bookmakers forget 
their business to appraise the 
noble animals, who all uncon- 
sciously are their patrons. 

Then the leaders suddenly 
countermarch, and the sedate 
dignity of the parade is lost, 
for they all come hopping back 
over the preliminary hurdle. 
It is a pretty spectacle, and 
where all fly the flimsy obstacie 
so well and gracefully, it seems 
useless to look for a winner. 
But after this momentary 
vision, the voices of the Trade 
put new life into their business 
invitations. The hubbub of 
the bartering booms out afresh, 
and the tightly packed stands 
seem all movement. As far as 
we are concerned the horses 
have disappeared, as they have 
made their way down to the 
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angle of the course from which 
they start. Suddenly, as if 
shut off by mechanical means, 
the boom of the countless voices 
ishushed. The starter is strug. 
gling with his field. 

“They’re off!” The silence 
is broken, more as an exclama- 
tion of relief, to immediately 
become more tense. For the 
moment we in the carriage 
enclosure must know no more 
of the race than we can gather 
from the sequence of the riders’ 
caps as we see them bobbing in 
the distance, above the black 
human edging that confines 
the course. At regular inter- 
vals the sequence of light- 
coloured dots rise and fall, and 
we know that their wearers 
are bravely facing the obstacles. 
Save for a few unconscious ex- 
clamations, there is absolute 
silence all round us. Some 
one hisses—“John M.P. is 
down,” then, “Comfit is 
down.” But this momentary 
sensation is cured by the echo 
—“Comfit is going strong.’ 
Comfit is locally owned, and 
having Mason in the saddle, 
carries much of the money 
from the carriage enclosure. 
There is a movement on the far 
side of the course. The black 
fringe of humanity has broken 
up, and is making a short cut 
to be in time for Valentine’s 
Brook and the Canal side 
jumps. By this we know that 
the game horses are now toil- 
ing through the field of plough 
and harrow leading down to 
Beecher’s. Something sensa- 
tional has happened. We can 
see the movement in the stands. 
From their point of vantage 
those privileged spectators are 
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pricking out the history of the 
Race. Now we see the dots 
again. They are over against 
the Canal bank. The field seems 
to be keeping wonderfully to- 
gether. They are lost again 
as they emerge from the young 
wheat into the turf of the 
course. Now we are to have 
our spectacle, the water is just 
in front of us. The moment is 
tense,—not perhaps as tense as 
the moment that sees the run 
round the bend in the Derby, 
—but, “here they come!” To 
the sounds of galloping on turf 
we all instinctively crane for- 
ward. Locked as one, two 
horses are going fast at the 
water. You have just time to 
see the set look on their riders’ 
white faces, and to realise that 
the colours of one are yellow 
and the other blue, and they 
have flashed past, to be fol- 
lowed in quick succession by 
the rest of the field—at least, 
by the majority of them. 

A positive sob goes up from 
the spectators as the memories 
of that sudden flash of the race 
straighten out the uncertainties 
of the interval. “John M.P. 
was not there.” ‘Comfit was 
not there.” Alas! that ragged 
crowd of spectators that dashed 
across in frenzied haste from 
the farther fence to the Canal 
side knew that Comfit had come 
to wholesale grief at the Canal 
point, while at the ditch 
before Valentine’s Brook the 
favourite had hit the guard-rail 
and blundered out of the race. 
But of such incidents is steeple- 
chasing made, and we are all 
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again searching for the dots 
with our glasses. “Yellow 
still leads.” This much we can 
discern as they plod on for the 
second time towards Beecher’s. 
The plough is telling, and al- 
most at every fence the number 
of caps seems to lesson. They 
are over Beecher’s and crawling 
along the Canal side. They are 
now in their seventh minute, 
and the pace that has killed 
the majority seems to be break- 
ing the hearts of the survivors. 

“Yellow still wins!” In 
the excitement few realise that 
though the jacket is the same, 
the cap is different to the one 
which had led over Beecher’s. 
Timothy Titus, the sole re- 
maining fancy of the faculty, 
fell after negotiating the 
Brook, and the one “yellow” 
surrendered his place to have 
it taken by the other. 

It is a procession. The 
National, they say, usually is. 
At its best it is a wicked race. 
Four and a half miles at racing 
pace, with thirty stiff jumps, 
mostly out of “plough,” takes 
a powerful lot of doing, and is 
only within the constitutional 
capabilities of the few. 

“Here they come.” Now we 
can hear the distressed pant of 
the leader, even above the thud 
of his hoofs and the shouting 
of the crowd. Alone he comes, 
with ten lengths inhand. The 
jacket is yellow; but it is not 


Timothy Titus. “All yellow.” 
We look to the card. “As- 
cetic’s Silver!” The blue 


ribband for 1906 falls to an 
outsider.! 





1 Prince Hatzfeldt’s Ascetic’s Silver, 
Hastings. 


ridden and trained by the Hon. A. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 


BOOK III. 


Now in the cabin of the Golden Hynde 

At dusk, Drake sent for Doughty. From one wall 
The picture of his love looked down on him; 
And on the table lay the magic chart, 

Drawn on a buffalo horn, all small peaked isles, 
Dwarf promontories, tiny twisted creeks, 

And fairy harbours under elfin hills, 

With wonderful inscriptions lined in red,— 

As Here is Gold, or Many Rubies Here, 

Or Ware Witch-crafte, or Here is Cannibals. 

For in his great simplicity the man 

Delighted in it, with the adventurous heart 

Of boyhood poring o’er some well-thumbed tale 
On blue Twelfth Night beside the crimson fire; 
And o’er him, like the vision of a boy 

In his first knighthood when, upon some hill 
Washed by the silver fringes of the sea, 

Amidst the purple heather he lies and reads 

Of Arthur and Avilion, like a star 

His love’s pure face looked down. There Doughty came, 
Half fearful, half defiant, with a crowd 

Of jostling half-excuses on his lips, 

And one dark swarm of adders in his heart. 

For now what light of chivalry remained 

In Doughty’s mind was thickening with a plot, 
Subtler and deadlier than the serpent’s first 
Attempt on our first sire in Eden bower. 

Drake, with a countenance open as the sun, 
Received him, saying: ‘‘ Forgive me, friend, for I 
Was hasty with thee. I wellnigh forgot 

Those large and liberal nights we two have passed 
In this old cabin, telling all our dreams 

And hopes, in friendship, o’er and o’er again. 
But Vicary, thy lawyer friend, hath been 
Pleading with me; and now I understand 

All; so forgive,—for thou art hasty too, 

And hast said things in passion which, ’fore God, 
I would not take from other men alive. 

But now—I understand. Thou shalt no more 

Be vexed with a divided mastership. 
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Indeed, I trust thee, Doughty; against all { 
Appearances I trust thee. Wilt thou not 
Be friends with me? For now in ample proof 
Thou shalt take charge of this my Golden Hynde 

In all things, save of seamanship, which rests . 
With the ship’s master under my command. 
But I myself will sail upon the prize.” 

And with the word he gathered up the chart, 

Took down his lady’s picture with a smile, 

Gripped Doughty’s hand and left him, staring, sheer 
Bewildered with that magnanimity 

Of faith, throughout all shadows, in some light 
Unseen behind the shadows. Thus did Drake 

Give up his own fair cabin which he loved; 

Being, it seemed, a little travelling home, 

Fragrant with tnemories,—gave it, as he thought, 
In recompense to one whom he had wronged. 

For even as his mind must ever yearn 

To shores beyond the sunset, even so 

He yearned through all dark shadows to his friend, 
And with his greater nature striving still 

To comprehend the lesser, as the sky 

Embraces our low earth, he would adduce 
Justifications, thus: ‘‘ These men of law 

Are trained to plead for any and every cause, 

To feign an indignation, or to prove 

The worse is better and that black is white: 

Small wonder that their passion goes astray! 

Ah God, there is one prayer for all of us— 

Enter not into judgment with Thy servant!” 













































Yet as his boat pulled tow’rd the Spanish prize 
Leaving the Golden Hynde, far off he heard 

A voice that chilled him, as the voice of Fate 
Crying like some old Bellman through the world. 


SONG. 


Yes ; oh, yes; tf any seek 
Laughter flown or lost delight, 
Glancing eye or rosy cheek, 
Love shall claim his own to-night ! 
Say, hath any lost a friend? 
Yes; oh, yes! 
Let his distress 
In my ditty find tts end. 
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Yes; oh, yes; here all is found! 
Kingly palaces await 
Each its rightful owner, crowned 
King and consecrate, 
Under the wet and wintry ground ! 
Yes; oh, yes! 
There sure redress 
Lies where all is lost and found. 


And Doughty, though Drake’s deed of kindness flashed 
A moment’s kind contrition through his heart, 
Immediately, with all his lawyer’s wit 

True to the cause that hired him, laughed it by, 
And straight began to weave the treacherous web 
Of soft intrigue wherein he meant to snare 

The passions of his comrades. Night and day, 
As that small fleet drove onward o’er the deep, 
Cleaving the sunset with their bright black prows 
Or hunted by the red pursuing Dawn, 

He stirred between the high-born gentlemen 
(Whose white and jewelled hands, gallant in fight, 
And hearts remembering Crecy and Poictiers, 
Were of scant use in common seamanship), 
Between these and the men whose rough tarred arms 
Were good at equal need in storm or war 

Yet took a poorer portion of the prize, 

He stirred a subtle jealousy and fanned 

A fire that swiftly grew almost to hate. 

For when the seamen must take precedence 

Of loiterers on the deck—through half a word, 
Small, with intense device, like some fierce lens, 
He magnified their rude and blustering mode; 

Or urged some scented fop, whose idle brain 
Busied itself with momentary whims, 

To bid the master alter here a sail, 

Or there a rope; and, if the man refused, 
Doughty, at night, across the wine-cups, raved 
Against the rising insolence of the mob; 

And hinted Drake himself was half to blame, 

In words that seemed to say, “I am his friend, 
Or I should bid you think him all to blame.” 

So fierce indeed the strife became that once, 
While Chester, Doughty’s catspaw, played with fire, 
The grim ship-master growled between his teeth, 
‘* Remember, sir, remember, ere too late, 
Magellan’s mutinous vice-admiral’s end.” 

And Doughty heard, and with a boisterous laugh 
Slapped the old sea-dog on the back and said, 
“The gallows are for dogs, not gentlemen!” 
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Meanwhile his brother, sly pve Doughty, sought 
To fan the seamen’s fear of the unknown world 
With whispers and conjectures; and, at night, 
He brought old books of Greek and Hebrew down 
Into the foc’sle, claiming by their aid 

A knowledge of Black Art, and power to tell 
The future, which he dreadfully displayed 
There in the flickering light of the oily lamp, 
Bending above their huge and swarthy palms 
And tracing them to many a grisly doom. 


So many a night and day westward they plunged. 
The half-moon ripened to its mellow round, 
Dwindled again and ripened yet again. 

And there was nought around them but the grey 
Ruin and roar of huge Atlantic seas. 

And only like a memory of the world 

They left behind them rose the same great sun, 
And daily rolled his chariot through their sky, 
Whereof the skilled musicians made a song. 


SONG. 


The same sun is o’er us, 
The same Love shall find us, 
The same and none other, 
Wherever we be; 
With the same goal before us, 
The same home behind us, 
England, our mother, 
Ringed round with the sea. 


When the breakers charged thundering 
In thousands all round us 
With a lightning of lances 
Uphurtled on high, 
When the stout ships were sundering 
A rapture hath crowned us, 
Like the wild light that dances 
On the crests that flash by. 


When the waters lay breathless 
Gazing at Hesper 
Guarding the golden 
Fruit of her tree, 
Heard we the deathless 
Wonderful whisper 
Wafting the olden 
Dream of the sea. 
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No land in the ring of it 
Now, all around us 
Only the splendid 
Resurging unknown ! 
How should we sing of it ?— 
This that hath found us 
By the great sun attended 
In splendour, alone. 







































Ah! the broad miles of it, 
White with the onset 
Of waves without number 
Warring for glee. 
Ah! the soft smiles of it 
Down to the sunset, 
Holy for slumber, 
The peace of the sea. 


The wave’s heart, exalted, 
Leaps forward to meet us, 
The sun on the sea-wave 
Lies white as the moon: 
The soft sapphire-vaulted 
Deep heaven smiles to greet us, 
Free sons of the free-wave 
All singing one tune. 


The same sun ts o’er us, 
The same Love shall find us, 
The same and none other, 

Wherever we be; 

With the same goal before us, 
The same home behind us, 
England, our mother, 
Queen of the sea. 


At last a faint-flushed April Dawn arose 
With milk-white arms up-binding golden clouds 

Of fragrant hair behind her lovely head; 

And lo, before the bright black plunging prows 

The whole sea suddenly shattered into shoals 

Of rolling porpoises. Everywhere they tore 

The glittering water. Like a moving crowd 

Of black bright rocks washed smooth by foaming tides, 
They thrilled the unconscious fancy of the crews 

With subtle, wild, and living hints of land. 
And soon Columbus’ happy signals came, 
The signs that saved him when his mutineers 
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Despaired at last and clamoured to return,— 

And there, with awe triumphant in their eyes, 
They saw, lazily tossing on the tide, 

A drift of seaweed and a berried branch, 

Which silenced them as if they had seen a Hand 
Writing with fiery letters on the deep. 

Then a black cormorant, vulture of the sea, 

With neck outstretched and one long ominous honk, 
Went hurtling past them to its unknown bourne. 
A mighty white-winged albatross came next ; 

Then flight on flight of clamorous clanging gulls ; 
And last, a wild and sudden shout of ‘‘ Land!” 
Echoed from crew to crew across the waves. 

Then, dumb upon the rigging as they hung 
Staring at it, a menace chilled their blood. 

For like Il Gran Nemico of Dante, dark, 

Ay, coloured like a thunder-cloud, from North 

To South, in front, there slowly rose to sight 

A country like a dragon fast asleep 

Along the West, with wrinkled, purple wings 
Ending in ragged forests o’er its spine; 

And with great craggy claws out-thrust, that turned 
(As the dim distances dissolved their veils) 

To promontories bounding a huge bay. 

There o’er the hushed and ever shallower tide 

The staring ships drew nigh and thought, “Is this 
The Dragon of our Golden Apple Tree, 

The guardian of the fruit of our desire 

Which grows in gardens of the Hesperides 

Where those three sisters weave a white-armed dance 
Around it everlastingly, and sing 

Strange songs in a strange tongue that still convey 
Warning to heedful souls?” Nearer they drew, 
And now, indeed, from out a soft blue-grey 
Mingling of colours on that coast’s deep flank 
There crept a garden of enchantment, height 

O’er height, a garden sloping from the hills, 
Wooded as with Aladdin’s trees that bore 
All-coloured clustering gems instead of fruit ; 

Now vaster as it grew upon their eyes, 

And like some Roman amphitheatre 

Cirque above mighty cirque all round the bay, 
With jewels and flowers ablaze on women’s breasts 
Innumerably confounded and confused ; 

While lovely faces flushed with lust of blood, 
Rank above rank upon their tawny thrones 

In soft barbaric splendour lapped, and lulled 

By the low thunderings of a thousand lions, 
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Luxuriously smiled as they bent down 
Over the scarlet-splashed and steaming sands 
To watch the white-limbed gladiators die. 


Such fears and dreams for Francis Drake, at least, 
Rose and dissolved in his nigh fevered brain 

As they drew near that equatorial shore ; 

For rumours had been borne to him; and now 
He knew not whether to impute the wrong 

To his untrustful mind or to believe 

Doughty a traitorous liar; for the sense 

Of his own friendship towards him made it hard 
To understand that treachery; yet there seemed 
Proof and to spare. A thousand shadows rose 
To mock him with their veiled indicative hands. 
And each alone he laid and exorcised 

With ease; but ah, not all, not all at once. 
And for each doubt he banished, one returned 
From darker depths to mock him o’er again. 


So, in that bay, the little fleet sank sail 

And anchored; and the wild reality 

Behind those dreams towered round them on the hills, 
Or so it seemed. And Drake bade lower a boat, 
And went ashore with sixteen men to seek 
Water; and, as they neared the embowered beach, 
Over the green translucent tide there came, 

A hundred yards from land, a drowsy sound 
Immeasurably repeated and prolonged, 

As of innumerable elfin drums 

Dreamily mustering in the tropic bloom. 

This from without they heard, across the waves; 
But when they glided into a flowery creek 
Under the sharp black shadows of the trees— 
Jaca and Mango and Palm and red festoons 

Of garlanded Liana wreaths—it ebbed 

Into the murmur of the mighty fronds, 
Prodigious leaves whose veinings bore the fresh 
Impression of the finger-prints of God. 

There humming-birds, like flakes of purple fire 
Upon some passing seraph’s plumage, beat 

And quivered in blinding blots of golden light 
Between the embattled cactus and cardoon; 
While one huge whisper of primeval awe 
Seemed to await the cool green eventide 

When God should walk His Garden as of old. 


Now as the boats were plying to and fro 
Between the ships and that enchanted shore, 
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Drake bade his comrades tarry a little and went 
Apart, alone, into the trackless woods. 

Tormented with his thoughts, he saw all round 
Once more the battling image of his mind, 

Where there was nought of man, only the vast 
Unending silent struggle of Titan trees, 

Large internecine twistings of the world, 

The hushed death-grapple and the still intense 
Locked anguish of Laocoons that gripped 

Death by the throat for thrice three hundred years. 
Once, like a subtle mockery overhead, 

Some black-armed chattering ape swung swiftly by, 
But he strode onward, thinking—“ Was it false, 
False all that kind outreaching of the hands? 
False? Was there nothing certain, nothing sure 
In those divinest aisles and towers of Time 
Wherein we took sweet counsel? Is there nought 
Sure but the solid dust beneath our feet? 

Must all those lovelier fabrics of the soul, 

Being so divinely bright and delicate, 

Waver and shine no longer than some poor 
Prismatic aery bubble? Ay, they burst, 

And all their glory shrinks into one tear 

No bitterer than some idle love-lorn maid 

Sheds for her dead canary. God, it hurts, 

This, this hurts most, to think how we must miss 
What might have been, for nothing but a breath, 
A babbling of the tongue, an argument, 

Or such a poor contention as involves 

The thrones and dominations of this earth,— 
How many of us, like seed on barren ground, 
Must miss the flower and harvest of their prayers, 
The living light of friendship and the grasp 
Which for its very meaning once implied 
Eternities of utterance and the life 

Immortal of two souls beyond the grave?” 


Now, wandering upward ever, he reached and clomb 
The slope side of a fern-fringed precipice, 

And, at the summit, found an open glade, 

Whence, looking o’er the forest, he beheld 

The sea; and, in the land-locked bay below, 

Far, far below, his elfin-tiny ships, 

All six at anchor on the crawling tide! 

Then onward, upward, through the woods once more 
He plunged with bursting heart and burning brow; 
And, once again, like madness, the black shapes 
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Of doubt swung through his brain and chattered and laughed, 


Till he upstretched his arms in agony 
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And cursed the name of Doughty, cursed the day 
They met, cursed his false: face and courtier smiles; 
“For oh,” he cried, ‘‘how easy:aithing it were 
For truth to wear the‘garb‘of truth! This proves 
His treachery!’ And there, at once, his thoughts 
Tore him another way, as thus, ‘‘ And yet 
If he were false, is he not subtle enough 
To hide it? Why, this’ proves his innocence— 
This very courtly carelessness which I, 
Black-hearted evil-thinker as I am, 
In my own clumsier spirit so misjudge! 
These children of the court are butterflies 
Fluttering hither and thither, and I—poor fool— 
Would fix them to a stem and call them flowers, 
Nay, bid them grasp the ground like towering oaks 
And shadow all the zenith;” and yet again 
The madness of distrustful friendship gleamed 
From his fierce eyes, “Oh villain, damnéd villain, 
God’s murrain on his heart! I know full well 
He hides what he can hide! He wears no fault 
Upon the gloss and frippery of his breast! 
It is not that! It is the hidden things, 
Unseizable, the things I do not know, 
Ay, it is these, these, these and these alone 
That I mistrust.” 

And, as he walked, the skies 
Grew full of threats, and now enormous clouds 
Rose mammoth-like above the ensanguined deep, 
Trampling the daylight out; and, with its death 
Dyed purple, rushed along as if they meant 
To obliterate the world. He took no heed. 
Though that strange blackness brimmed the branching aisles 
With horror, he strode on till in the gloom, 
Just as his winding way came out once more 
Over a precipice that o’erlooked the bay, 
There, as he went, not gazing down, but up, 
He saw what seemed a ponderous granite cliff, 
A huge ribbed shell upon a lonely shore 
Left by forgotten mountains when they sank 
Back to earth’s breast like billows on a sea. 
A tall and whispering crowd of tree-ferns waved 
Mysterious fringes round it. In their midst 
He flung himself at its broad base, with one 
Sharp shivering cry of pain, ‘Show me Thy ways, 
O God, teach me Thy paths! I am in the dark! 
Lighten my darkness!” 

Almost as he spoke 

There swept across the forest, far and wide, 
Gathering power and volume as it came, 
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A sound as of a rushing mighty wind; 

And, overhead, like great black gouts of blood 
Wrung from the awful forehead of the Night 

The first drops fell and ceased. Then, suddenly, 
Out of the darkness, earth with all her seas, 

Her little ships at anchor in the bay 

(Five ebony ships upon a sheet of silver, 

Drake saw not that, indeed, Drake saw not that!), 
Her woods, her boughs, her leaves, her tiniest twigs, 
Leapt like a hunted stag through one immense 
Lightning of revelation into the murk 

Of Erebus: then heaven o’er rending heaven 
Shattered and crashed down ruin over the world. 
But, in that deeper darkness, Francis Drake 

Stood upright now, and with blind outstretched arms 
Groped at that strange forgotten cliff and shell 

Of mystery; for in that flash of light 

Eons had passed; and now the Thing in front 
Made his blood freeze with memories that lay 
Behind his Memory. In the gloom he groped, 

And with dark hands that knew not what they knew, 
As one that shelters in the night, unknowing, 
Beneath a stranded shipwreck, with a c 

He touched the enormous rain-washed belted ribs 
And bones like battlements of some Mastodon 
Embedded there until the trump of doom. 


After long years, long centuries, perchance, 
Triumphantly some other pioneer 

Would stand where Drake now stood and read the tale 
Of ages where he only felt the cold 

Touch in the dark of some huge mystery; 

Yet Drake might still be nearer to the light 

Who now was whispering from his great deep heart, 
‘“‘Show me Thy ways, O God, teach me Thy paths!” 
And there by some strange instinct, oh, he felt 

God’s answer there, as if he grasped a hand 

Across a gulf of twice ten thousand years; 

And he regained his lost magnificence 

Of faith in that great Harmony which resolves 

Our discords, faith through all the ruthless laws 

Of nature in their lovely pitilessness, 

Faith in that Love which outwardly must wear, 
Through all the sorrows of eternal change, 

The splendour of the indifference of God. 


All round him through the heavy purple gloom 
Sloped the soft rush of silver-arrowed rain, 


Loosening the skies’ hard anguish as with ee 
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Once more he felt his unity with all 
The vast composure of the universe, 
And drank deep at the fountains of that peace 
Which comprehends the tumult of our days. 
But with that peace the power to act returned; 
And, with his back against the Mastodon, 
He stared through the great darkness tow’rds the sea, 
The rain ceased for a moment: only the slow 
Drip of the dim droop-feathered palms all round 
Deepened the hush. 

Then, out of the gloom once more 
The whole earth leapt to sight with all her woods, 
Her boughs, her leaves, her tiniest twigs distinct 
For one wild moment; but Drake only saw 
The white flash of her seas and there, oh there 
That land-locked bay with those five elfin ships, 
Five elfin ebony ships upon a sheet 
Of wrinkled silver! Then, as the thunder followed, 
One thought burst through his brain— 

Where was the sixth? 

Over the grim precipitous edge he hung, 
An eagle waiting for the lightning now 
To swoop upon his prey. One iron hand 
Gripped a rough tree-root like a bunch of snakes; 
And, as the rain rushed round him, far away 
He saw to northward yet another flash, 
A scribble of God’s finger in the sky 
Over a waste of white stampeding waves. 
His eye flashed like a falchion as he saw it, 
And from his lips there burst the sea-king’s laugh; 
For there, with a fierce joy he knew, he knew 
Doughty, at last—an open mutineer ! 
An open foe to fight! Ay, there she went,— 
His Golden Hynde, his little Golden Hynde 
A wild deserter scudding to the North. 
And, almost ere the lightning, Drake had gone 
Crashing down the face of the precipice, 
By a narrow water-gully, and through the huge 
Forest he tore the straight and perilous way 
Down to the shore; while, three miles to the North, 
Upon the wet poop of the Golden Hynde 
Doughty stood smiling. Scarce would he have smiled 
Knowing that Drake had seen him from that tower 
Amidst the thunders; but, indeed, he thought 
He had escaped unseen amidst the storm. 
Many a day he had worked upon the crew, 
Fanning their fears and doubts until he won 
The more part to his side. And when they reached 
That coast, he showed them how Drake meant to sail 
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Southward, into the unknown Void; but he 
Would have them suddenly slip by stealth away 
Northward to Darien, showing them what a life 
Of golden glory waited for them there, 

If, laying aside this empty quest, they joined 
The merry feasters round those island fires 
Which over many a dark-blue creek illumed 
Buccaneer camps in scarlet logwood groves, 
Fringing the Gulf of Mexico, till dawn 
Summoned the Black Flags out to sweep the sea. 


But when Drake reached the flower-embowered boat 
And found the men awaiting his return 

There, in a sheltering grove of bread-fruit trees 
Beneath great eaves of leafage that obscured 

Their sight, but kept the storm out, as they tossed 
Pieces of eight or rattled the bone dice, 

His voice went through them like a thunderbolt, 
For none of them had seen the Golden Hynde 
Steal from the bay; and now the billows burst 
Like cannon down the coast; and they had thought 
Their boat could not be launched until the storm 
Abated. Under Drake’s compelling eyes, 
Nevertheless, they poled her down the creek 
Without one word, waiting their chance. Then all 
Together with their brandished oars they thrust, 
And on the fierce white out-draught of a wave 
They shot up, up and over the toppling crest 

Of the next, and plunged crashing into the vale 
Behind it: then they settled at their thwarts, 

And the fierce water boiled before their blades 

As, with Drake’s iron hand upon the helm, 

They soared and crashed across the rolling seas. 


Not for the Spanish prize did Drake now steer, 
But for that little ship the Marygold, 

Swiftest of sail, next to the Golden Hynde, 

And, in the hands of Francis Drake, indeed 
Swiftest of all; and ere the seamen knew 
What power, as of a wind, bore them along, 
Anchor was up, their hands were on the sheets, 
The sails were broken out, the Marygold 

Was flying like a storm-cloud to the North, 
And on her poop an iron statue still 

As death stood Francis Drake. 


One hour they rushed 


Northward, with green seas washing o’er the deck 
And buffeted with splendour; then they saw 
The Golden Hynde like some wing-broken gull 
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With torn mismanaged plumes beating the air 

In peril of utter shipwreck; saw her fly 

Half-mast, a feeble signal of distress 

Despite all Doughty’s curses; for her crew 

With wild divisions torn amongst themselves 

Most gladly now surrendered in their hearts, 

As close alongside grandly onward swept 

The Marygold, with canvas trim and taut 
Magnificently drawing the full wind, 

Her gunners waiting at their loaded guns 
Bare-armed and silent; and that iron soul 

Alone, upon her silent quarter-deck. 

There they hauled up into the wind and lay 
Rocking, while Drake, alone, without a guard, 
Boarding the runaway, dismissed his boat 

Back to the Marygold. Then his voice out-rang 
Trumpet-like o’er the trembling mutineers, 

And clearly, as if they were but busied still 

About the day’s routine. They hid their shame, 

As men that would propitiate a god, 

By flying to fulfil his lightest word; 

And ere they knew what power, as of a wind 
Impelled them—that half wreck was trim and taut, 
Her sails all drawing and her bows afoam ; 

And, creeping past the Marygold once more, 

She led their Southward way! And not till then 
Did Drake vouchsafe one word to the white face 
Of Doughty, as he furtively slunk nigh 

With some new lie upon his fear-parched lips 
Thirsting for utterance in his crackling laugh 

Of deprecation; and with one ruffling puff 

Of pigeon courage in his blinded soul— 

‘*I am no sea-dog—even Francis Drake 

Would scarce misuse a gentleman. Thank God 

I am a gentleman!” And there Drake turned 

And summoned four swart seamen out by name. 
His words went like a cold wind through their flesh 
As with a passionless voice he slowly said, 

‘‘Take ye this fellow: bind him to the mast 

Until what time I shall decide his fate.” 

And Doughty gasped as at the world’s blank end,— 
‘‘Nay, Francis,” cried he, ‘wilt thou thus misuse 
A gentleman?” But as the seamen gripped 

His arms he struggled vainly and furiously 

To throw them off; and in his impotence 

Let slip the whole of his treacherous cause and hope 
In empty wrath,—“ Fore God,” he foamed and snarled, 
“Ye shall all smart for this when we return! 
Unhand me, dogs! I have Lord Burleigh’s power 
Behind me. There is nothing I have done 
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Without his warrant! Ye shall smart for this! 
Unhand me, I say, unhand me!” 

And in one flash 
Drake saw the truth, and Doughty saw his eyes 
Lighten upon him; and his false heart quailed 
Once more; and he suddenly suffered himself 
Quietly, strangely, to be led away 
And bound without a murmur to the mast. 
And strangely Drake remembered, as those words, 
“Ye shall all smart for this when we return,” 
Yelped at his faith, how while the Dover cliffs 
Faded from sight he leaned to his new friend 
Doughty and said: ‘‘I blame them not who stay! 
I blame them not at all who cling to home, 
For many of us, indeed, shall not return, 
Nor ever know that sweetness any more.” 


And when they had reached their anchorage anew, 
Drake, having now resolved to bring his fleet 
Beneath a more compact control, at once 

Took all the men and the chief guns and stores 
From out the Spanish prize; and sent Tom Moone 
To set the hulk afire. Also he bade 

Unbind the traitor and ordered him aboard 

The pinnace Christopher. John Doughty, too, 

He ordered thither, into the grim charge 

Of old Tom Moone, thinking it best to keep 

The poisonous leaven carefully apart 

Until they had won well southward, to a place 
Where, finally committed to their quest, 

They might arraign the traitor without fear 

Or favour, and acquit him or condemn. 

But those two brothers, doubting as the false 

Are damned to doubt, saw murder in his eyes, 
And thought ‘‘He means to sink the smack one night, 
And they refused to go, till Drake abruptly 
Ordered them straightway to be slung on board 
With ropes. 


The daylight waned; but ere the sun 
Sank, the five ships were plunging to the South; 
For Drake would halt no longer, lest the crews 
Also should halt betwixt two purposes. 
He took the tide of fortune at the flood; 
And onward through the now subsiding storm, 
Ere they could think what power as of a wind 
Impelled them, he had swept them on their way. 
Far, far into the night they saw the blaze 
That leapt in crimson o’er the abandoned hulk 
Behind them, like a mighty hecatomb 
Marking the path of some Titanic will. 
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Many a night and day they Southward drove. 
Sometimes at midnight round them all the sea 
Quivered with witches’ oils and water snakes, 
Green, blue, and red, with lambent tongues of fire. 
Mile upon mile about the blurred black hulls 

A cauldron of tempestuous colour coiled. 

On every mast mysterious meteors burned, 

And from the shores a bellowing rose and fell 

As of great bestial gods that walked all night 
Through some wild hell unknown, too vast for men; 
But when the silver and crimson of the dawn 
Broke out, they saw the tropic shores anew, 

The fair white foam, and, round about the rocks, 
Weird troops of tusked sea-lions; and the world 
Mixed with their dreams and made them stranger still. 
And, once, so fierce a tempest scattered the fleet 
That even the hardiest souls began to think 

There was a Jonah with them; for the seas 

Rose round them like green mountains, peaked and ridged 
With heights of Alpine snow amongst the clouds; 
And many a league to Southward, when the ships 
Gathered again amidst the sinking waves 

Four only met. The ship of Thomas Drake 

Was missing; and some thought it had gone down 
With all hands in the storm. But Francis Drake 
Held on his way, learning from hour to hour 

To merge himself in immortality ; 

Learning the secret of those pitiless laws 

Which dwarf all mortal grief, all human pain, 

To something less than nothing by the side 

Of that eternal travail dimly guessed, 

Since first he felt in the miraculous dark 

The great bones of the Mastodon, that hulk 

Of immemorial death. He learned to judge 

The passing pageant of this outward world 

As by the touch-stone of that memory ; 

Even as in that country which some said 

Lay now not far, the great Tezcucan king, 

Resting his jewelled hand upon a skull, 

And on a smouldering glory of jewels throned 
There in his temple of the Unknown God 

Over the host of Aztec princes, clad 

In golden hauberks gleaming under soft 

Surcoats of green or scarlet feather-work, 

Could in the presence of a mightier power 

Than life or death give up his guilty sons, 

His only sons, to the sacrificial sword. 

And hour by hour the soul of Francis Drake, 
Unconscious as an oak-tree of its growth, 
Increased in strength and stature as he drew 
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Earth, heaven, and hell within him, more and more. 


For as the dream we call our world, with all 
Its hues is but a picture in the brain, 

So did his soul enfold the universe 

With gradual sense of superhuman power, 
While every visible shape within the vast 
Horizon seemed the symbol of some thought 
Waiting for utterance. He had found indeed 
God’s own Nirvana, not of empty dream 

But of intensest life! Nor did he think 
Aught of all this; but, as the rustic deems 
The colours that he carries in his brain 

Are somehow all outside him while he peers 
Unaltered through two windows in his face, 
Drake only knew that as the four ships plunged 
Southward, the world mysteriously grew 

More like a prophet’s vision, hour by hour, 
Fraught with dark omens and significances, 

A world of hieroglyphs and sacred signs 
Wherein he seemed to read the truth that lay 
Hid from the Roman augurs when of old 
They told tie future from the flight of birds. 
How vivid with disaster seemed the flight 

Of those blood-red flamingoes o’er the dim 
Blue steaming forest, like two terrible thoughts 
Flashing, unapprehended, through his brain! 


And now, as they drove Southward, day and night, 
Through storm and calm, the shores that fleeted by 
Grew wilder, grander, with his growing soul, 

And pregnant with the approaching mystery. 

And now along the Patagonian coast 

They cruised, and in the solemn midnight saw 
Wildernesses of shaggy barren marl, 

Petrified seas of lava, league on league, 

Craters and bouldered slopes and granite cliffs 
With ragged rents, grim gorges, deep ravines, 

And precipice on precipice up-piled 

Innumerable to those dim distances 

Where, over valleys hanging in the clouds, 
Gigantic mountains and volcanic peaks 

Catching the wefts of cirrhus fleece appeared 

To smoke against the sky, though all was now 
Dead as that frozen chaos of the moon, 

Or some huge passion of a slaughtered soul 
Prostrate under the marching of the stars. 


At last, and in a silver dawn, they came 
Suddenly on a broad-winged rae ig 
And, in the midst of it, an island lay. 
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There they found shelter, on its leeward side, 
And Drake convened upon the Golden Hynde 

His dread court-martial. Two long hours he heard 
Defence and accusation, then broke up 

The conclave, and, with burning heart and brain, 
Feverishly seeking everywhere some sign 

To guide him, went ashore upon that isle, 

And lo, turning a rugged point of rock, 

He rubbed his eyes to find out if he dreamed, 
For there—a Crusoe’s wonder, a miracle, 

A sign—before him stood on that lone strand 
Stark, with a stern arm pointing out his way 
And jangling still one withered skeleton, 

The grim black gallows where Magellan hanged 
His mutineers. Its base was white with bones 
Picked by the gulls, and crumbling o’er the sand 
A dread sea-salt, dry from the tides of time. 
There, on that lonely shore, Death’s finger-post 
Stood like some old forgotten truth made strange 
By the long lapse of many memories, 

All starting up in resurrection now 

As at the trump of doom, heroic ghosts 

Out of the cells and graves of his deep brain 
Reproaching him. ‘“ Were this man not thy friend, 
Ere now he should have died the traitor’s death. 
What wilt thou say to the others if they, too, 

Prove false? Or wilt thou slay the lesser and save 
The greater sinner? Nay, tf thy right hand 

Offend thee, cut it off!” And, in one flash, 

Drake saw his path and chose it. 








With a voice 
Low as the passionless anguished voice of Fate 
That comprehends all pain, but girds it round 
With iron, lest some random cry break out 
For man’s misguidance, he drew all his men 
Around him, saying, “ Ye all know how I loved 
Doughty, who hath betrayed me twice and thrice, 
For I still trusted him: he was no felon 
That I should turn my heart away from him! 
He is the type and image of man’s laws; 
While I—am lawless as the soul that still 
Must sail and seek a world beyond the worlds, 
A law behind earth’s laws. I dare not judge! 
But ye—who know the mighty goal we seek, 
Who have seen him sap our courage, hour by hour, 
Till God Himself almost appeared a dream 
Behind his technicalities and doubts 
Of aught he could not touch or handle; ye 
Who have seen him stir up jealousy and strife 
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Between our seamen and our gentlemen, 
Even as the world stirs up continual strife, 
Bidding the man forget he is a man 

With God’s own patent of nobility ; 


Ye who have seen him strike this last sharp blow— 


Sharper than any enemy hath struck,— 

Ay, Jonathan, mine own familiar friend, 

He whom I trusted, he alone could strike 

So sharply, for indeed I loved this man. 

Judge ye—for see, I cannot. Do not doubt 

I loved this man; no, never doubt of that! 
But now, if ye will let him have his life, 

Oh, speak! But, if ye think it must be death, 
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Hold up your hands in silence!” His voice dropped, 


And eagerly he whispered forth one word 
Beyond the scope of Fate—‘ Yet, oh, my friends, 


I would not have him die!” There was no sound 


Save the long thunder of eternal seas,— 
Drake bowed his head and prayed. 


Then, suddenly, 


One man upheld his hand; and, all at once, 
A brawny forest of brown arms arose 
In silence, and the great sea whispered Death. 


There, with one great swift impulse, Francis Drake 
Held out his right sun-blackened hand and gripped 


The hand that Doughty proffered him; and lo, 


Doughty laughed out and said, ‘Since I must die, 


Let us have one more hour of comradeship, 

One hour as old companions. Let us make 

A feast here, on this island, ere I go 

Where there is no more feasting. So they made 
A great and solemn banquet as the day 
Decreased; and Doughty bade them all unlock 
Their sea-chests and bring out their rich array. 
There, by that wondering ocean of the West, 

In crimson doublets, lined and slashed with gold, 
In broidered lace and double golden chains 
Embossed with rubies and great cloudy pearls 
They feasted, gentleman adventurers, 

Drinking old malmsey, as the sun sank down. 


Now Doughty, fronting the rich death of day, 
And flourishing a silver pouncet-box 

With many a courtly jest and rare conceit, 
There as he sat in rich attire, out-braved 

The rest. Though darker-hued, yet richer far, 
His murrey-coloured doublet double-piled 
Of Genoa velvet, puffed with ciprus, shone; 
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For over its grave hues the gems that bossed 

His golden collar, wondrously relieved, 

Blazed lustrous to the West like stars. But Drake 
Wore simple black, with midnight silver slashed, 
And, at his side, a great two-handed sword. 

At last they rose, just as the sun’s last rays 

Rested upon the heaving molten gold 
Immeasurable. The long slow sigh of the waves 
That creamed across the lonely barrier reef 

All round the island seemed the very voice 

Of the Everlasting: black against the sea 

The gallows of Magellan stretched its arm 

With that gaunt skeleton and its rusty chain 
Creaking and swinging in the solemn breath 

Of eventide like some strange pendulum 

Measuring out the moments that remained. 

There did they take the holy sacrament 

Of Jesus’ body and blood. Then Doughty and Drake 
Kissed each other, as brothers, on the cheek; 

And Doughty knelt. And Drake, without one word, 
Leaning upon the two-edged naked sword 

Stood at his side, with iron lips, and eyes 

Full of the sunset; while the doomed man bowed 
His head upon a rock. The great sun dropped 
Suddenly, and the land and sea were dark; 

And as it were a sign, Drake lifted up 

The gleaming sword. It seemed to sweep the heavens 
Down in its arc as he smote, once, and no more. 


Then, for a moment, silence froze their veins, 

Till one fierce seaman stooped with a hoarse cry; 
And, like an eagle clutching up its prey, 

His arm swooped down and bore the head aloft, 
Gorily streaming, by the long dark hair; 

And a great shout went up, “‘So perish all 

Traitors to God and England.” Then Drake turned 
And bade them to their ships; and, wondering, 
They left him. As the boats thrust out from shore 
Brave old Tom Moone looked back with faithful eyes 
Like a great mastiff to his master’s face. 

He, looming larger from his loftier ground 

Clad with the slowly gathering night of stars 

And gazing sea-ward o’er his quiet dead, 

Seemed like some Titan bronze in grandeur based 
Unshakeable until the crash of doom 

Shattered the black foundations of the world. 
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WE are asking nowadays 
what is to become of the 
Decalogue, the Established 
Church, the Empire, the House 
of Lords, Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment, even of Women, and 
many other institutions. Some 
of them will surely survive, but 
all are in a precarious position. 
It is a relief to turn our minds 
away from such agitating and 
distracting questions to another 
no less important—the subjects 
and methods of education ; for 
on it will depend the attitude of 
those who are to come after us 
towards many problems which 
they will have to solve, or pro- 
vide for them new solutions to 
meet new needs. 

One aspect of this question 
is the place and value of Latin 
and Greek, and culture gener- 
ally, in education, —a subject 
no longer of merely academical 
interest, to be discussed only by 
schoolmasters and teachers in 
the universities, old and new, 
and by professors of pedagogics. 
Parents and other practical 
persons are “waking up,” to 
use the now familiar phrase, 
and are demanding that effi- 
ciency in education to which 
both individuals and nations 
must attain if they are to 
hold their own in the ruthless 
competition of modern life. It 
is efficiency of a varied kind, 
which will produce not able 
chemists only, nor engineers, 
nor scholars, nor historians 
only, but rulers of men, with 
intelligent followers, — useful 
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citizens in every department 
of life. The controversies about 
education have hitherto, and 
most unfortunately, been con- 
ducted mainly by partisans— 
some of them with other than 
merely educational interests— 
bent on propagandas of their 
own, and seeking to narrow 
the subjects and methods of 
education, which ought to be 
as wide as knowledge and 
human needs. 

Professor Ray Lankester, 
whom it would be grossly un- 
just to class as one of such 
fanatics, in his Romanes lec- 
ture delivered at Oxford last 
summer, stated the case for 
Natural Science and against 
Classics—or rather against the 
extravagant claims of the ad- 
vocates of classics—in his vig- 
orous and fearless way. He 
was addressing an audience 
composed largely of classical 
tutors and lecturers, and dealt 
with them very faithfully. But, 
with his good nature and un- 
willingness to offend, he made 
some reservations which a little 
perplexed them as to his real 
meaning. He condemned many 
things, and, by implication, 
many persons — classics and 
their teachers, history and his- 
torians (of whom especially he 
said hard things), literature 
and literary men. But we 
were relieved to hear our sen- 
tence mitigated, and to learn 
that we were not to be ban- 
ished from the schools and the 
universities, but only to be 
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put in our proper place—that 
a humble one—on promise of 
good behaviour for the future, 
if indeed we could look for- 
ward to a prolonged existence. 
The Professor’s lecture made 
his hearers think. He con- 
tended that some knowledge 
of the laws of Nature—I will 
not say of matter, for the 
word materialism, whatever it 
means, has a singularly exas- 
perating effect in controversy 
—was of enormous importance 
in education; that at present 
the subject was, if not prac- 
tically ignored in the public 
schools and in the older Eng- 
lish universities, allowed only 
a@ subordinate and contempt- 
ible place; that a foolish con- 
servatism, equivalent to stu- 
pidity, refused to recognise 
that we were not living in 
the dark ages; that we were 
now sinning against the light 
which had not dawned on 
Duns Scotus or William of 
Occam, in whose times, and 
in times two centuries later, 
natural science could not be 
said to have existed in any 
real or intelligible sense. The 
affirmations of the Professor 
were irresistible; but his ne- 
gations were unsatisfactory, 
though consoling, for they 
showed us that the case for 
classics and history as indis- 
pensable parts of a liberal 
education must be strong, if 
so formidable a critic could 
damage it so little. 

Would it be impertinent to 
suggest that the Professor was 
pleading for a cause which he 
had strongly at heart, and which 
had many enemies, and there- 
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fore felt himself, and rightly so, 
bound to speak as an advocate, 
not as a judge, in this great 
controversy. The cause for 
which he was pleading is the 
winning cause, if not already 
won ; winning slowly, like some 
other causes in this cautious 
deliberate country of ours, 
We are not a clever people, 
and we have been saved from 
many disasters by that intelli- 
gent and beneficent stupidity 
which exasperates reformers. 

It may be assumed that the 
days of a one-sided education 
are numbered. The new learn- 
ing will make its way, partly 
by its own merits, partly be- 
cause it is felt that scientists 
are, after all, many of them, 
sensible persons, and would 
not, if they could, extinguish 
culture of the other kind than 
that given by the study of 
natural science. 

Alas! that there should be 
another cause more potent 
than either of these, which has 
been long tending to the legiti- 
mate triumph of reasonable men 
of science—viz., the recognised 
inefficiency of the classical 
education given in our public 
schools and in the older uni- 
versities to the “average ” boy 
or youth. This is a dangerous 
topic, but the maxim, “Let 
sleeping dogs lie,” is of very 
doubtful value. Happily the 
sleeping dogs have awakened 
of themselves, and are less 
surly than might have been 
expected. The writer must 
apologise for using the homely 
metaphor in regard to a class 
of men whose energy, devotion 
to their work, and ever-present 
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sense of the dignity and im- 
portance of their high calling, 
it would be worse than imper- 
tinence in him to praise. The 
heads and masters of the public 
schools, though not yet all 
the teachers in Oxford and 
Cambridge, are coming to ac- 
cept and act on the opinion, if 
a self-evident truth can be 
called a matter of opinion, 
that a higher place in educa- 
tion must be found for modern 
subjects, for natural science 
especially, the study of which 
develops faculties hitherto un- 
trained in boys—the faculties 
of reasoning and of observa- 
tion. We are all tired of 
discussions about education, 
which have been “too much 
with us.” It is time to stop 
talking and to begin working, 
—for the conception of a truly 
liberal education, to use that 
fine and much abused word, 
has become fairly clear to all 
but fanatics on either side. 
The duty of the friends of 
classical education, which it is 
to be hoped will always be 
part of the best education 
given in this or any other 
country, is to seve it by work- 
ing for improvement in its 
methods and results. Why 
does it need improvement ? 
Here we must appeal to facts 
which might have been pre- 
dicted & priori, deduced from 
an hypothesis which they 
abundantly confirm—the hypo- 
thesis that the only way to 
learn a language is, “regard- 
less of grammar,” save of the 
necessary, that is, the simplest 
kind, to read it, and if pos- 
sible speak it, perseveringly ; 
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and, to put it negatively, that 
the way not to learn a lan- 
guage is to learn its grammar 
first and mainly, reading or 
speaking little of the language. 
What is the net result of a 
public school education in the 
case of the prize boy and of the 
“average” boy? The prize boy 
has learnt a very considerable 
amount of Greek and Latin,— 
he has been made to read a 
very considerable amount of 
them; the average boy knows 
very little Greek and Latin,— 
he has read very little of them. 
The induction is complete: 
much reading, — knowledge ; 
little or no reading,— know- 
ledge little or none. The 
failure of the average boy 
cannot be accounted for by 
other causes, by mere stupidity, 
or indolence, or aversion to 
learning anything, for he is 
not destitute of brains, and 
energy, and interest in some- 
thing—though not in grammar 
—and, according to the doc- 
trine of final causes, he has 
been created for a purpose. 
The writer has examined 
about 2000 Oxford passmen in 
responsions and classical mod- 
erations, two examinations in 
which the results are tested of 
the education of the average 
boy, who seldom aspires to 
more than a “pass” in classics. 
He offers a very humble modi- 
cum of prepared portions of 
two or three classical authors 
to be translated into English— 
and professes himself prepared 
to turn into Latin a simple 
piece of English prose: trans- 
lation of English prose into 
Greek is mercifully not de- 
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manded of him. In modera- 
tions, the culmination of his 
classical career of ten years, 
he is required to translate into 
English two easy Greek and 
Latin passages till then un- 
seen,—passages which the ex- 
aminer must select with care, 
for the classical authors did not 
understand the need of writing 
what candidates in modera- 
tions would have to translate. 
It must be added that he may 
offer in moderations, as an 
alternative to some simple 
mathematics, the elements of 
logic, which he might well 
have learnt at school at seven- 
teen or eighteen, as Scottish 
boys learn it in the junior 
classes in the universities at 
the same or at an earlier age. 
Logic, or some acquaintance 
with it, is the only addition 
which the work of two or three 
terms, often five or six terms, 
at the university makes to the 
little knowledge the average 
boy brings with him from 
school. 

Of the 2000 candidates ex- 
amined, about one-third did 
well, or fairly well; one-third 
escaped disaster; one - third 
failed to pass. If a reasonably 
accurate translation of the un- 
prepared passages had been ex- 
acted as necessary for a testa- 
mur —i.e., the certificate of 
having passed moderations— 
half at least of the candidates 
would not have received it. 
Most of them had spent ten 
years in learning Greek and 
Latin, and had in many cases 
acquired an almost complete 
ignorance of these quite intel- 
ligible languages, along with 
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much dislike to both of them, 
This is no exaggerated statement 
of a case made by an enemy 
of classical education or of the 
public schools: it is rather the 
lament over their failure—the 
lament of a friend and admirer 
of both. Such a failure would 
not be tolerated anywhere ex- 
cept in patient England, nor 
even there, but for the fact that 
a public school and university 
education is on one side of it in- 
valuable — physically, morally, 
and politically. The old quota- 
tion about the “ playing-fields 
of Eton” is one of the quota- 
tions tabooed by critical per- 
sons a8 wearisome, and may 
therefore be withheld. We do 
not care much for intellectual 
things,—things of the mind,— 
but, too exclusively perhaps, for 
character and conduct, things 
still more important; as we 
have been told by one who 
certainly did not undervalue 
culture of the intellectual sort, 
least of all classical culture. 
Who or what is to blame for 
the poorness of the results of 
the classical education given to 
the average boy? Certainly 
not he. He helps to govern 
India and the Empire else- 
where ; he plays his part well in 
politics and in professional life 
at home, for he has learnt both 
how to rule and how to obey, 
to play fair and not for his own 
hand, and to respect opponents 
—the characteristics of an Eng- 
lish gentleman in the widest 
and highest sense of that curi- 
ous word: for such virtues we 
may forgive him a very imper- 
fect knowledge of Latin and 
Greek — and these virtues he 
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has acquired at school. But 
why should not he acquire also 
enough of Greek and Latin to 
enable him, not perhaps to 
“read Plato with his feet on 
the fender,” as great classicists 
are said to do, but to enjoy 
Homer, or Horace, or Virgil as 
cultivated Englishmen, no 
great grammarians, used to 
enjoy them, aided by now and 
then a reference to a diction- 
ary or notes? 

Nor is it the fault of the 
schoolmasters, of whom the 
writer has ventured to speak 
before. 

Nor is it the fault of the sub- 
ject, for classics are the key to 
literature and history and poli- 
tics, to say nothing of phil- 
osophy, and may be the source 
of enduring pleasure not to 
professed scholars merely, but 
to all reasonably well-educated 
men. 

By the exhaustive method 
we reach the conclusion that 
the faults must be in the 
method by which classics have 
been taught,—a method the 
history of which it would be 
worth while to write, both for 
itself and as an instructive 
warning against the danger of 
ignoring the fact that circum- 
stances alter cases. 

The question, “How ought 
Latin and Greek to be 
taught?” is no new one. It 
engaged the attention of Mil- 
ton, and Locke, and Sydney 
Smith: of a great poet and 
scholar in the highest sense; 
of a great philosopher ; and of 
one hardly their inferior—the 
wittiest and wisest of the men 
who moulded public opinion in 
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the first half of the last cen- 
tury, one who regretted that 
he was a “Joker of Jokes,” 
which concealed his strong 
convictions—a needless regret, 
for earnestness of purpose loses 
none of its force from being 
tempered with geniality and 
wit. 

In an article in ‘The Edin- 
burgh Review,’ written in the 
year 1826, on “ Hamilton’s 
Method of Teaching Lan- 
guages,” he expounds and de- 
fends a system which made 
little way, because it scarcely re- 
ceived a trial, for it ran counter 
to many prejudices in the 
public schools and in the uni- 
versities ; yet it is the method 
by which languages are learnt 
by children, and by adults who 
have to educate themselves. 
The use of literal translations 
has been made a crime in 
public schools ; but why should 
crimes be invented, and for 
boys? “A literal translation, 
or any translation of a school- 
book,” writes Sydney Smith, 
“is a contraband article in 
English schools, which a school- 
master would instantly seize as 
a Custom-house officer would a 
barrel of gin.” 

He condemns the “ancient 
method of beginning with 
grammar and proceeding with 
the dictionary” —a method 
happily now beginning to be 
discredited by & priori reason- 
ing, and by something still more 
trustworthy, practical results 
—the method from the abstract 
to the concrete, from grammar 
to the language, through which 
only and after which, grammar, 
save of the most elementary 
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kind, ought to be and can be 
learned. The old method is a 
fallacy of the icrepov mporepov 
kind, “the cart before the 
horse.” Sydney Smith dwells 
on the fact that children, not 
unnaturally, do not begin with 
grammar but with hearing 
language spoken—that this, 
aided by reading largely, is the 
natural method followed by 
teachers and learners in the 
study of a new language if 
they have not been perverted 
by false theories, but are 
guided by common-sense, and 
the need of learning quickly 
and effectively. Among the 
fallacies current in his day he 
mentions the fatuous belief 
that difficulties, as such, with- 
out reference to results, are 
good for boys—as if there were 
not other ways of distressing 
them, according to their deserts, 
and for their good; he points 
out that life, even in youth, 
is full enough of difficulties 
without our adding to the 
troubles of these innocents 
labour as repulsive, and hardly 
as productive, as that done by 
criminals on the treadmill. 

“ Abridge,” he says, “intel- 
lectual labour by any process 
you please, there will be suf- 
ficient, and infinitely more than 
sufficient, of laborious occupa- 
tion for the mind of man ;” and 
he enforces his argument by an 
implied comparison of Hamil- 
ton’s method, or methods like 
it, with mechanical inventions 
for saving labour. 

He quotes from ‘Locke on 
Education’ (p. 74) a striking 
passage, too long to give here, 
but well worth reading, to the 
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effect that “children, whilst 
they are learning, and apply 
themselves with attention, are 
to be kept in good - humour, 
helped over difficulties, and 
everything made easy to them 
and as pleasant as possible,” 
Surely this is no heresy, but 
the plainest common-sense. 

In order to make learning 
easy, pleasant, and effective, 
Sydney Smith, following not 
Hamilton only but Milton and 
Locke, recommends the use of 
interlinear translations, for the 
use of them will give the 
learner a copia verborum to 
begin with, and will save him 
the barren toil of looking out 
words in dictionaries which 
only perplex beginners by the 
bewildering variety of mean- 
ings given of the most common 
words in Greek and Latin,— 
a perplexity which drives him 
into crime. 

He might have added that 
many great linguists, and 
missionaries, who have to 
master many languages with- 
out waste of time and labour, 
begin their studies with no 
other help than the versions 
made in most known tongues 
of the New Testament or of 
the Four Gospels, and pub- 
lished by the great missionary 
societies, and learn their gram- 
mar as they read. Had they 
been discovered using a transla- 
tion at school they would have 
been birched. 

The Hamiltonian method— 
the natural method, for it is 
no invention of Hamilton’s— 
“begins with what all persons 
want—a facility of construing, 
and leaves every scholar to 
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become afterwards as profound 
as he (or those who educate 
him) may choose; whereas the 
old method aims at making all 
more profound grammarians 
than three-fourths wish to be, 
or nineteen-twentieths can be. 
One of the enormous follies of 
the enormously foolish educa- 
tion in England is, that all 
young men—dukes, fox-hunters, 
and merchants—are educated 
as if they were to keep a school ; 
while scarcely an hour in the 
Hamiltonian education is lost 
for any variety of life <A 
grocer may learn enough of 
Latin to taste the sweets of 
Virgil; a cavalry-man mayread 
and understand Homer without 
knowing that “ inus comes from 
ew with a smooth breathing, 
and that it is formed by an 
improper reduplication.” 
Sydney Smith was crying in 
the wilderness. Now he would 
have many listeners. It is felt 
that boys must not be taught 
as parrots are. Both boys and 
parrots may be taught to 
repeat words and phrases 
which they do not understand : 
parrots happily attach no 
meaning to the things, some- 
times very undesirable, which 
they are taught to say, though 
they have a dim perception 
that they will be rewarded for 
saying them; boys do not 
understand the grammatical 
anomalies and monstrosities 
and abstract rules which have 
interest and meaning for ad- 
vanced scholars, but to them 
have neither, nor have they 
the faintest hope of any 
pleasant or useful result from 
their dreary labour. 
VOL, CLXXIX.—NO, MLXXXVII. 
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Sydney Smith would have 
rejoiced to read the clear, brief, 
and weighty report prepared 
by the Committee of experts 
appointed by the Classical 
Association of Great Britain 
to consider “in what respects 
the present school curriculum 
in Latin and Greek can be 
lightened and improved.” In 
that report it was recommended 
“that the education in Greek 
of the average boy should be 
directed to the reading and 
appreciation of Greek authors, 
together with such study of 
grammar and simple exercises 
in writing Greek as may be 
desirable as a means to this 
end,” and it is added later that 
“such grammar and composi- 
tion should be strictly subordin- 
ated to the purpose of reading.” 
This means that there is a ra- 
tional as well as an irrational 
grammar ; the first being learnt 
with and through the language, 
and therefore useful and in- 
telligible — the latter being 
learnt (if it be learnt in any 
real sense) before the language, 
and therefore unintelligible and 
useless. As to Latin, the Com- 
mittee were of the opinion that 
“elementary Latin should be 
studied, though not exclusively, 
as a linguistic discipline”— 
that is, that grammar should 
have a more important place 
in the teaching of Latin than 
in the teaching of Greek; but 
from the general tenor of the 
report it is clear that rational 
grammar was in their minds. 
It is significant that the edu- 
cation of girls in Latin—for 
their education in Greek is ap- 
parently still in the future—is 
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stated in the report to be 
“consciously or unconsciously 
directed towards acquiring fa- 
cility in translation.” They 
are more happy than the boys. 
Their teachers are for the most 
part women: they have started 
free, unfettered by tradition, and, 
being women, are practical,— 
see their ends clearly, and take 
short and easy methods towards 
attaining them; but many of 
the older schoolmistresses must 
have dismal memories of ir- 
regular French verbs, and of 
too much grammar, and must 
have learnt by suffering. 

The meeting before which 
the report was read was a 
large one, a mixed body of men 
and women — schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses, and univer- 
sity teachers, all of them edu- 
cational experts, or, at least, 
interested in educational ques- 
tions: what such a body with 
practical unanimity accepts as 
proved must be nearly demon- 
strably true. It was resolved 
(1) That Greek and Latin 
should be taught with a view 
to the intelligent reading of 
Greek and Latin authors. (2) 
As a step to this very desirable 
end, “that the Association peti- 
tion the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to take into 
consideration the abolition of 
the separate Greek grammar 
paper at Responsions and the 
Previous Examination respec- 
tively, and the substitution for 
it of an easy paper in unpre- 
pared translation.” 

The resolutions do not seem 
at first sight destructive or 
revolutionary, or even of much 
importance, any more than 
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seemed perhaps to some per- 
sons the suggestion to summon 
the States-General. 

But their significance lies in 
this, that their results will be 
shown not merely in a change 
in the method of teaching the 
classical and other languages, 
a change which had better 
come sooner than later, but 
also in their bearing on the 
larger question, Are we to go 
on teaching boys Greek and 
Latin, either or both, and if 
so, why? At present some 
knowledge of them, if it can 
be called knowledge, is required 
as an indispensable condition 
of entrance into either of the 
old universities. The subject 
of compulsory Pass Greek, 
though technical and obscure, 
has excited much attention, 
mingled with perplexity, from 
parents anxious to have their 
sons educated efficiently; but 
less attention from the boys 
who accept their sufferings 
with “a sombre acquiescence,” 
being fatalists, and more philo- 
sophical than their fathers and 
mothers. Into this dreary 
question, but important, for it 
concerns the future of the old 
universities and their relation 
to the requirements of classes 
from whom they now stand 
apart in a splendid isolation, 
it is unnecessary to enter here. 
No real friend of classical edu- 
cation will regret that it has 
been raised effectively, for with 
it has been raised the question, 
Can Greek and Latin be re- 
tained as part of a liberal edu- 
cation? They, certainly, if they 
are to be retained, must be 
mended, otherwise they will be 
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ended. They will be saved if 
it can be shown that they are 
useful in the largest sense, for 
the word useful has unhappily 
come to mean to some persons 
only what can be readily and 
immediately turned into money 
—something that “pays”; as 
if the training of the faculties 
and the enlargement of the 
mental horizon were not in- 
valuable, both in themselves 
and in their results. 

Classical education at the 
present crisis, when all insti- 
tutions are on their trial, may 
be compared to the mother in 
the Russian story, who, pur- 
sued by wolves hungry and 
ferocious, in one version of 
this parable throws out of 
her sledge to her pursuers 
the weakest and puniest of 
her babies and saves the rest 
and herself. 

The wolves are the scientists ; 
irrational grammar is the baby, 
and must be thrown to the 
wolves; or, rather, it is a 
changeling of worse than 
dubious origin, substituted 
in the cradle for rational 
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grammar by some malignant 
agency. 

Metaphors are always dan- 
gerous, and break down some- 
where. It is better not to ob- 
scure the issue, but to say 
plainly that Greek and Latin 
are worth preserving, and may 
be preserved by one of the 
simplest and easiest of reforms 
—recourse to the right method 
of teaching them and the aban- 
donment of a method which has 
failed. 

It is for the universities to 
help the schoolmasters in effect- 
ing this most desirable of 
changes. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have not been free from 
blame in this matter. They 
deal not with the raw material 
but with the finished products 
of a public school education, 
and have somewhat tamely 
accepted its poor results. By 
hearkening to the modest peti- 
tion of the Classical Association 
they may make amends for 
their neglect of the responsi- 
bilities and duties which know- 
ledge and power entail. 

P. A. WRicHT HENDERSON. 
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[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
wpon in a tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE day of the Gathering 
broke grey and still, and the 
Baron, who was no weather 
prophet, declared gloomily— 

“Tt vill rain. $Donner- 
wetter!” 

A couple of hours later the 
sun was out, and the distant 
hills shimmering in the heat 
haze. 

“Himmel! Ve are alvays 
lucky, Bonker!” he cried, and 
with gleeful energy brandished 
his dumb-bells in final prepara- 
tion for his muscular exploits. 

“We certainly have escaped 
hanging so far,” said the Count, 
as he drew on the trews which 
became his well-turned leg so 
happily. 

His arrangements were ad- 
mirable and complete, and by 
twelve o’clock the castle lawn 
looked as barbarically gay as 
the coloured supplement to an 
illustrated paper. Pipes were 
skirling, skirts fluttering, flags 
flapping; and as invitations 
had been issued to various mag- 
nates in the district, whether 
acquainted with the present 
peer or not, there were to be 
seen quite a number of dignified 
personages in divers shades of 
tartan, and parasols of all the 
hues in the rainbow. The 
Baron was in his element. He 


judged the bagpipe competition 
himself, and held one end of the 
tape that measured the jumps, 
besides delighting the whole 
assembled company by his 
affability and good spirits. 

“Your performance comes 
next, I see,” .said Eleanor 
Maddison, throwing him her 
brightest smile. “I can’t tell 
you how I am looking forward 
to seeing you do it!” 

The Baron started and looked 
at the programme in her hand. 
He had been too excited to 
study it carefully before, and 
now for the first time he saw 
the announcement (in large 
type)— 

“7, Lord Tulliwuddle throws 
the 85-lb. hammer.” 

The sixth event was nearly 
through, and there—there evid- 
ently was the hammer in ques- 
tion being carried into the ring 
by no fewer than three stal- 
wart Highlanders! The Baron 
had learned enough of the pas- 
times of his adopted country to 
be aware that this gigantic 
weapon was something like 
four times as heavy as any 
hammer hitherto thrown by 
the hardiest Caledonian. 

“Teufel! Bonker vill make 
a fool of me,” he muttered, and 
hastily bursting from the circle 
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of spectators, hurried towards 
the Count, who appeared to be 
busied in keeping the curious 
away from the Chieftain’s 
hammer. 

“Bonker, vat means zis?” 
he demanded. 

“ Your hammer,” smiled the 
Count. 

“A hammer zat takes tree 


men——” 


“Hush!” whispered the 
Count. “They are only hold- 
ing it down!” 

The Baron laid his hand 
upon the round enormous head, 
and started. 

“Tt is not iron!” he gasped. 
“Tt is of rubber.” 

“Filled with hydrogen,” 
breathed the Count in his ear. 
“Just swing it once and let go 
—and, I say, mind it doesn’t 
carry you away with it.” 

The chief bared his arms 
and seized the handle; his 
three clansmen let go; and 
then, with what seemed to 
the breathless spectators to 
be a merely trifling effort 
of strength, he dismissed 
the projectile upon the most 
astounding journey ever seen 
even in that land of brawny 
hammer-hurlers. Up, up, up 
it soared, over the trees; high 
above the topmost turret of 
the castle, and still on and on 
and ever upwards till it be- 
came a mere speck in the 
zenith, and at last faded utterly 
from sight. 

Then, and not till then, did 
the pent-up applause break 
out into such a roar of cheer- 
ing as Hechnahoul had never 
heard before in all its long 
history. 

“Eighty-five pounds of pig- 


iron gone straight to heaven!” 
gasped the Silver King. 
“Guess that beats all records!” 

“ America must wake up!” 
frowned Ri. 

Meanwhile the Baron, after 
bowing in turn towards all 
points of the compass, turned 
confidentially to his friend. 

“Vill not ze men that 
carried it——?” 

“T’ve told ’em you'd give ’em 
a couple of sovereigns apiece.” 

The Baron came from an 
economical nation. 

“Two to each!” 

“My dear fellow, wasn’t it 
worth it?” 

The Baron grasped his hand. 

“ Ja, mine Bunker, it vas! I 
vill pay zem.” 

Radiant and smiling, he re- 
turned to receive the congratu- 
lations of his guests, dreaming 
that his triumph was complete, 
and that nothing more arduous 
remained than pleasant dalli- 
ance alternately with his 
Eleanor and his Eva. But he 
speedily discovered that hurl- 
ing an inflated hammer heaven- 
wards was child’s play as 
compared with the simultane- 
ous negotiation of a double 
wooing. The first person to 
address him was the million- 
aire, and he could not but 
feel a shiver of apprehension 
to note that he was evidently 
in the midst of a conversation 
with Mr Gallosh. 

“T must congratulate you, 
Lord Tulliwuddle,” said Mr 
Maddison, “and I must further 
congratulate my daughter upon 
the almost miraculous feat you 
have performed for her benefit. 
You know, I daresay,”—here 
he turned to Mr Gallosh,— 
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“Tt vill rain. §Donner- 
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A couple of hours later the 
sun was out, and the distant 
hills shimmering in the heat 
haze. 

“Himmel! Ve are alvays 
lucky, Bonker!” he cried, and 
with gleeful energy brandished 
his dumb-bells in final prepara- 
tion for his muscular exploits. 

“We certainly have escaped 
hanging so far,” said the Count, 
as he drew on the trews which 
became his well-turned leg so 
happily. 

His arrangements were ad- 
mirable and complete, and by 
twelve o’clock the castle lawn 
looked as barbarically gay as 
the coloured supplement to an 
illustrated paper. Pipes were 
skirling, skirts fluttering, flags 
flapping; and as invitations 
had been issued to various mag- 
nates in the district, whether 
acquainted with the present 
peer or not, there were to be 
seen quite a number of dignified 
personages in divers shades of 
tartan, and parasols of all the 
hues in the rainbow. The 
Baron was in his element. He 


judged the bagpipe competition 
himself, and held one end of the 
tape that measured the jumps, 
besides delighting the whole 
assembled company by his 
affability and good spirits. 

“Your performance comes 
next, I see,” .said Eleanor 
Maddison, throwing him her 
brightest smile. “I can’t tell 
you how I am looking forward 
to seeing you do it!” 

The Baron started and looked 
at the programme in her hand. 
He had been too excited to 
study it carefully before, and 
now for the first time he saw 
the announcement (in large 
type)— 

“7, Lord Tulliwuddle throws 
the 85-lb. hammer.” 

The sixth event was nearly 
through, and there—there evid- 
ently was the hammer in ques- 
tion being carried into the ring 
by no fewer than three stal- 
wart Highlanders! The Baron 
had learned enough of the pas- 
times of his adopted country to 
be aware that this gigantic 
weapon was something like 
four times as heavy as any 
hammer hitherto thrown by 
the hardiest Caledonian. 

“Teufel! Bonker vill make 
a fool of me,” he muttered, and 
hastily bursting from the circle 
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of spectators, hurried towards 
the Count, who appeared to be 
busied in keeping the curious 
away from the Chieftain’s 
hammer. 

“Bonker, vat means zis?” 
he demanded. 

“Your hammer,” smiled the 


Count. 

“A hammer zat takes tree 
men——” 

“Hush!” whispered the 
Count. “They are only hold- 
ing it down!” 

The Baron laid his hand 
upon the round enormous head, 
and started. 

“It is not iron!” he gasped. 
“Tt is of rubber.” 

“Filled with hydrogen,” 
breathed the Count in his ear. 
“Just swing it once and let go 
—and, I say, mind it doesn’t 
carry you away with it.” 

The chief bared his arms 
and seized the handle; his 
three clansmen let go; and 
then, with what seemed to 
the breathless spectators to 
be a merely trifling effort 
of strength, he dismissed 
the projectile upon the most 
astounding journey ever seen 
even in that land of brawny 
hammer-hurlers. Up, up, up 
it soared, over the trees; high 
above the topmost turret of 
the castle, and still on and on 
and ever upwards till it be- 
came a mere speck in the 
zenith, and at last faded utterly 
from sight. 

Then, and not till then, did 
the pent-up applause break 
out into such a roar of cheer- 
ing as Hechnahoul had never 
heard before in all its long 
history. 

“Eighty-five pounds of pig- 


iron gone straight to heaven!” 
gasped the Silver King. 
“Guess that beats all records!” 

“ America must wake up!” 
frowned Ri. 

Meanwhile the Baron, after 
bowing in turn towards all 
points of the compass, turned 
confidentially to his friend. 

“Vill not ze men _ that 
carried it——?” 

“T’ve told ’em you'd give ’em 
a couple of sovereigns apiece.” 

The Baron came from an 
economical nation. 

“Two to each!” 

“My dear fellow, wasn’t it 
worth it?” 

The Baron grasped his hand. 

“ Ja, mine Bunker, it vas! I 
vill pay zem.” 

Radiant and smiling, he re- 
turned to receive the congratu- 
lations of his guests, dreaming 
that his triumph was complete, 
and that nothing more arduous 
remained than pleasant dalli- 
ance alternately with his 
Eleanor and his Eva. But he 
speedily discovered that hurl- 
ing an inflated hammer heaven- 
wards was child’s play as 
compared with the simultane- 
ous negotiation of a double 
wooing. The first person to 
address him was the million- 
aire, and he could not but 
feel a shiver of apprehension 
to note that he was evidently 
in the midst of a conversation 
with Mr Gallosh. 

“T must congratulate you, 
Lord Tulliwuddle,” said Mr 
Maddison, “and I must further 
congratulate my daughter upon 
the almost miraculous feat you 
have performed for her benefit. 
You know, I daresay,”—here 
he turned to Mr Gallosh,— 
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“that this very delightful en- 
tertainment was given primar- 
ily in my Eleanor’s honour?” 

“Whut!” exclaimed the 
merchant. “ That’s — eh — 
that’s scarcely the fac’s as 
we've learned them. But his 
lordship will be able to tell 
you best himself.” 

His lordship smiled affably 
upon both, murmured some- 
thing incoherent, and passed 
on hastily towards the scarlet 
parasol of Eleanor. But he 
had no sooner reached it than 
he paused and would have 
turned had she not seen him, 
for under a blue parasol beside 
her he espied, too late, the fair 
face of Eva, and too clearly 
perceived that the happy 
maidens had been comparing 
notes, with the result that 
neither looked very happy now. 

“IT hope you do enjoy ze 
sports,” he began, endeavour- 
ing to distribute this wish as 
equally as possible. 

“Miss Gallosh has been re- 
markably fortunate in her 
weather,” said Eleanor, and 
therewith gave him an unin- 
terrupted view of her sunshade. 

“Miss Maddison has seen 
you to great advantage, Lord 
Tulliwuddle,” said Eva, afford- 
ing him the next instant a 
similar prospect of silk. 

The unfortunate chief re- 
coiled from this ungrateful re- 
ception of his kindness. Only 
one refuge, one mediator, he 
instinctively looked for; but 
where could the Count have 
gone? 

“Himmel! Has he deserted 
me?” he muttered, frantically 
elbowing his way in search of 
him. 
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But this once it happened 
that the Count was engaged 
upon business of his own, 
Strolling outside the ring of 
spectators, with a view to 
enjoying a cigar and a little 
relaxation from the anxieties 
of stage-management, his at- 
tention had been arrested in a 
singular and flattering way. 
At that place where he hap- 
pened to be passing stood an 
open carriage containing a girl 
and an older lady, evidently 
guests from the neighbourhood 
personally unknown to his 
lordship, and just as he went 
by he heard pronounced in a 
thrilling whisper—“ That must 
be Count Bunker !” 

The Count was too well-bred 
to turn at once, but it is hardly 
necessary to say that a few 
moments later he casually re- 
passed the carriage; nor will 
it astonish any who have been 
kind enough to follow his 
previous career with some 
degree of attention to learn 
that when opposite the ladies 
he paused, looked from them 
to the enclosure and _ back 
again, and presently raising 
his feathered bonnet, said in 
the most ingratiating tones— 

“Pardon me, but I am re- 
quested by Lord Tulliwuddle 
to show any attention I can to 
the comfort of his guests. Can 
you see well from where you 
are?” 

The younger lady with an 
eager air assured him that 
they saw perfectly, and even in 
the course of the three or four 
sentences she spoke, he was 
able to come to several conclu- 
sions regarding her :—that her 
companion was in a subsidiary 
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and doubtless salaried position ; 
that she herself was decidedly 
attractive to look upon; that 
her voice had spoken the whis- 
pered words; and that her 
present animated air might 
safely be attributed rather to 
the fact that she addressed 
Count Bunker than to the 
subject-matter of her reply. 

No one possessed in a higher 
degree than the Count the nice 
art of erecting a whole conver- 
sation upon the foundation of 
the lightest phrase. He con- 
trived a reply to the lady’s 
answer, was able to put the 
most natural question next, to 
follow that with a happy stroke 
of wit, and within three min- 
utes to make it seem the most 
obvious thing in the world that 
he should be saying— 

“Tam sure that Lord Tulli- 
wuddle will never forgive me 
if I fail to learn the names of 
any visitors who have honoured 
him to-day.” 

“Mine,” said the girl, her 
colour rising slightly, but her 
glance as kind as ever, “is 
Julia Wallingford. This is my 
friend Miss Minchell.” 

The Count bowed. 

“And may I intsoduce my- 
self as a friend of Tulliwuddle’s, 
answering to the name of Count 
Bunker.” 

Again Miss Wallingford’s 
colour rose. In a low and 
ardent voice she began— 

“Tam so glad to meet you! 
Your name is already 5 

But at that instant, when 
the Count was bending for- 
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ward to catch the words and 
the lady bending down to utter 
them, a hand grasped him by 
the sleeve, and the Baron’s 
voice exclaimed— 

“Come, Bonker, quickly here 
to help me!” 

He would fain have pre- 
sented his lordship to the 
ladies, but the Baron was too 
hurried to pause, and with a 
parting bow he was re- 
luctantly borne off to assist 
his friend out of his latest 
dilemma. 

“Pooh, my dear Baron!” he 
cried, when the situation was 
explained to him; “you couldn’t 
have done more damage to 
their hearts if you had hurled 
your hammer at them! A 
touch of jealousy was all that 
was needed to complete your 
conquests. But for me you 
have spoilt the most promising 
affair imaginable. There goes 
their earriage trotting down 
the drive! And I shall prob- 
ably never know whether my 
name was already in her heart 
or in her prayers. Those are 
the two chief receptacles for 
gentlemen’s names, I believe, 
—aren’t they, Baron?” 

On his advice the rival fam- 
ilies were left to the soothing 
influences of a good dinner and 
a night’s sleep, and he found 
himself free to ponder over his 
interrupted adventure. 

“Undoubtedly one feels all 
the better for a little apprecia- 
tion,” he reflected complacently. 
“T wonder if it was my trews 
that bowled her over?” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The Count next morning 
consumed a solitary breakfast, 
his noble friend having risen 
some hours previously and 
gone for an early walk upon 
the hill. But he was far from 
feeling any trace of boredom, 
since an open letter beside his 
plate appeared to provide him 
with an ample fund of pleasant 
and entertaining reflections. 

“T have not withered yet,” 
he said to himself. ‘ Here is 
proof positive that some blos- 
som, some aroma remains!” 

The precise terms of this en- 
couraging epistle were these :— 


‘*Tue Lasu, near NETHERBRIG. 
** Tuesday night. 


“DEAR CoUNT BUNKER, — 
Forgive what must seem to 
you incredible boldness (!), and 
do not think worse of me than 
I deserve. It seems such a 
pity that you should be so near 
and yet that I should lose this 
chance of gratifying my great 
desire. If you knew how I 
prized the name of Bunker 
you would understand; but no 
doubt I am only one among 
many, and you do understand 
better than I can explain. 

“My father is away from 
home, and the world dictates 
prudence; but I know your 
views on conventionality are 
those I too have learned to 
share, so will you come and see 
me before you leave Scotland ? 

“With kindest regards and 
in great haste because I want 
you to get this to-morrow 
morning.—Believe me, yours 
very sincerely, 

“ JULIA WALLINGFORD.” 


“P.S.—If it would upset 
your arrangements to come 
only for the day, Miss Minchell 
agrees with me that we could 
easily put you up.—J. W.” 


“By Jingo!” mused the 
Count, “that’s what I call a 
sporting offer. Her father 
away from home, and Count 
Bunker understanding better 
than she can explain! Gad, 
it’s my duty to go!” 

But besides the engaging 
cordiality of Miss Wallingford’s 
invitation, there was something 
about the letter that puzzled 
almost as much as it cheered 
him. 

“She prizes the name of 
Bunker, does she? Never 
struck me it was very orna- 
mental; and in any case the 
compliment seems a trifle 
stretched. But, hang it! this 
is looking a gift-horse in the 
mouth. Such ardour deserves 
to be embraced, not dissected.” 

He swiftly debated how best 
to gratify the lady. Last night 
it had been his own counsel, 
and likewise the Baron’s desire, 
to leave by the night mail that 
very evening, with their laurels 
still unfaded and blessings 
heaped upon their heads. 
Why not make his next stage 
The Lash? 

“Hang it, the Baron has had 
such a good innings that he 
can scarcely grudge me a short 
knock,” he said to himself. 
“He can wait for me at Perth 
or somewhere.” 

And, ringing the bell, he 
wrote and promptly despatched 
this brief telegram :— 
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“Delighted. Shall spend to- 
night in passing. Bunker.” 

Hardly was this point settled 
when the footman re-entered 
to inform him that Mr Mad- 
dison’s motor car was at the 
door waiting to convey him 
without delay to Lincoln 
Lodge. Accompanying this 
announcement came the Silver 
King’s card bearing the words, 
“Please come and see me at 
once.” 

The Count stroked his chin, 
and lit a cigarette. 

“There’s something fresh in 
the wind,” thought he. 

In the course of his forty- 
miles-an-hour rush through 
the odours of pine woods, he 
had time to come to a pretty 
correct conclusion regarding 
the business before him, and 
was thus enabled to adopt the 
mien most suitable to the con- 
tingency when he found him- 
self ushered into the presence 
of the millionaire and his son. 
The set look upon their faces, 
the ceremonious manner of 
their greeting, and the low 
buzzing of the phonograph, 
audible above the tinkle of a 
musical box ingeniously in- 
tended to drown it, confirmed 
his guess even before a word 
had passed. 

‘‘Be seated, Count,” said the 
Silver King ; and the Count sat. 

“Now, sir,” he continued, 
“T have sent for you, owing, 
sir, to the high opinion I have 
formed of your intelligence and 
business capabilities.” 

The Count bowed pro- 
foundly. 

“Yes, sir, I believe, and my 
son believes, you to be a white 
man, even though you are a 
Count.” 
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“That is so,” said Ri. 

“Now, sir, you must be 
aware—in fact, you are aware 
—of the matrimonial project 
once entertained between my 
daughter and Lord Tulli- 
wuddle.” 

“Once!” exclaimed the Count 
in protest. 

“Once!” echoed Ri in his 
deepest voice. 

“Hish, Ri! Let your poppa 
do the talking this time,” 
said the millionaire sternly, 
though with an indulgent 
eye. 

“‘But—er—once ?”’ repeated 
the Count, as if bewildered by 
the past tense implied; though 
to himself he murmured—‘“I 
knew it!” 

““When I gave my sanction 
to Lord Tulliwuddle’s proposi- 
tion, I did so under the impres- 
sion that I was doing a deal 
with a man, sir, of integrity 
and honour. But what do I 
find ?” 

“Yes, what?” thundered 
Ri. 

“T find, sir, that his darned 
my-lordship—and be damned 
to his titles 

“Mr Maddison!” expostul- 
ated the Count gently. 

“T find, Count, I find that 
Lord Tulliwuddle, under pretext 
of paying my Eleanor a com- 
pliment, has provided an enter- 
tainment—a musical and ath- 
letic entertainment — for an- 
other woman!” 

The Count sprang to his 
feet. 

“‘Tmpossible!” he cried. 

“Tt is true!” 

“Name her!” 

“She answers, sir, to the 
plebeian cognomen of Gallosh.” 

“A nobody!” sneered Ri. 
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“In trade!” added his father 
scornfully. 

Had the occasion been more 
propitious, the Count could 
scarcely have refrained from 
commenting upon this remark- 
ably republican criticism ; but, 
as it was, he deemed it more ad- 
visable to hunt with the hounds. 

“ That canaille !” he shouted. 
“Ha, ha! Lord Tulliwuddle 
would never so far demean him- 
self!” 

“T have it from old Gallosh 
himself,” declared Mr Maddison. 

“ And that girl Gallosh told 
Eleanor the same,” added Ri. 

**Pooh!” cried the Count. 
“A mere invention.” 

“You are certain, sir, that 
Lord Tulliwuddle gave them 
no grounds whatever for sup- 
posing such a thing?” 

“T pledge my reputation as 
Count of the Austrian empire, 
that if my friend be indeed a 
Tulliwuddle he is faithful to 
your charming daughter!” 

Father and son looked at him 
shrewdly. 

“Being a Tulliwuddle, or 
any other sort of pampered 
aristocrat, doesn’t altogether 
guarantee faithfulness,” ob- 
served the Silver King. 
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“Tf he has deceived you, he 
shall answer to me /” declared 
the Count. “And between 
ourselves, as nature’s gentle- 
man to nature’s gentleman, you 
may assure Miss Maddison that 
there is not the remotest likeli- 
hood of this scheming Miss 
Gallosh ever becoming my 
friend’s bride!” 

The two Dariuses were sensi- 
bly affected by this assurance, 

“As nature's gentleman to 
nature’s gentleman !” repeated 
the elder with unction, wring- 
ing his hand. 

His son displayed an equal 
enthusiasm, and the Count 
departed with an enhanced 
reputation and the lingering 
fragrance of a cocktail upon 
his tongue. 

“Now I think we are in 
comparatively smooth water,” 
he said to himself as he 
whizzed back to the castle. 

At the door he was received 
by the butler. 

“Mr Gallosh is waiting for 
you in the library, my lord,” 
said he, adding confidentially 
(since the Count had endeared 
himself to all), “He’s terrible 
impatient for to see your 
lordship.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Evidently Mr Gallosh, while 
waiting for the Count’s return, 
had so worked up his wrath 
that it was ready to explode on 
a hair-trigger touch; and, as 
evidently, his guest’s extreme 
urbanity made it exceedingly 


difficult to carry out his 
threatening intentions. 


“T want a word with you, 


Count. I’ve been wanting a 
word with you all morning,” 
he began. 

“Believe me, Mr Gallosh, I 
appreciate the compliment.” 

“Where were you? I mean 
it was verra annoying not 
to find you when I wanted 


you.” 


The merchant was so evid- 
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ently divided between anxiety 
to blurt out his mind while it 
was yet hot from the making 
up and desire not to affront a 
guest and a man of rank, that 
the Count could scarcely re- 
strain a smile, 

“It is equally annoying to 
myself. I should have enjoyed 
a conversation with you at any 
hour since breakfast.” 

“Umph,” replied his host. 

“What can I do for you 
now?” 

Mr Gallosh looked at him 
steadfastly. 

“Count Bunker,” said he, 
“T am only a plain man——” 

“The ladies, I assure you, 
are not of that opinion,” inter- 
posed the Count politely. 

Mr Gallosh seemed to him to 
receive this compliment with 
more suspicion than pleasure. 

“I’m saying,” he repeated, 
“that I’m only a plain man of 
business, and you and your 
friend are what you'd call 
swells.” 

“God forbid that I should!” 
the Count interjected ferv- 
ently. ‘“*‘Toffs,’ possibly — 
but no matter, please con- 
tinue.” 

“Well, now, so long as his 
lordship likes to treat me and 
my family as kind of belonging 
to a different sphere, I’m well 
enough content. I make no 
pretensions, Count, to be better 
than what I am.” 

“T also, Mr Gallosh, endeav- 
our to affect a similar modesty. 
It’s rather becoming, I think, 
to a fine-looking man.” 

“It’s becoming to any kind 
of man that he should know his 
place. But I was saying, I'd 
have been content if his lord- 


ship had been distant and polite 
and that kind of thing. But 
was he? You know yourself, 
Count, how he’s behaved!” 

“Perfectly politely, I trust.” 

“But he’s not been what 
you'd call distant, Count 
Bunker. In fac’, the long and 
the short of it is just this— 
what’s his intentions towards 
my Eva?” 

“Ts it Mrs Gallosh who 
desires this information?” 

“It is. And myself too; oh, 
I’m not behindhand where the 
reputation of my daughters is 
concerned ! ” 

“Mrs G. has screwed him 
up to this,” said the Count to 
himself, Aloud, he asked 
with his blandest air— 

“Was not Lord Tulliwuddle 
available himself?” 

“No; he’s gone out.” 

*“ Alone?” 

** No, not alone.” 

“In brief, with Miss Gal- 
losh ?” 

“Quite so; and what'll he 
be saying to her?” 

‘“‘ He is a man of such varied 
information that it’s hard to 
guess.” 

“From all I hear, there’s 
not been much variety so far,” 
said Mr Gallosh drily. 

“Dear me!” observed the 
Count, 

His host looked at him for a 
few moments. 

“Well?” he demanded at 
length. 

“Pardon me if I am stupid, 
but what comment do you 
expect me to make?” 

‘Well, you see, we all know 
quite well you’re more in his 
lordship’s confidence than any- 
one else in the house, and I’d 
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take it as a favour if you’d just 
give me your honest opinion. 
Is he just playing himself—or 
what?” 

The worthy Mr Gallosh was 
so evidently sincere, and looked 
at him with such an appealing 
eye, that the Count found the 
framing of a suitable reply the 
hardest task that had yet been 
set him. 

“Mr Gallosh, if I were in 
Tulliwuddle’s shoes I can only 
say that I should consider my- 
self a highly fortunate indi- 
vidual; and I do sincerely be- 
lieve that that is his own con- 
viction also.” 

“You think so?” 

“T do indeed.” 

Though sensibly relieved, Mr 
Gallosh still felt vaguely con- 
scious that if he attempted to 
repeat this statement for the 
satisfaction of his wife, he 
would find it hard to make it 
sound altogether as reassuring 
as when accompanied by the 
Count’s sympathetic voice. 
He ruminated for a minute, 
and then suddenly recalled 
what the Count’s evasive 
answers and sympathetic as- 
surances had driven from his 
mind. Yet it was, in fact, the 
chief occasion of concern. 

“Do you know, Count Bun- 
ker, what his lordship has gone 
and done?” 

“Should one inquire too 
specifically ?” smiled the Count ; 
but Mr Gallosh remained un- 
moved. 

“You can bear me witness 
that he told us he was giving 
this gathering in my Eva’s 
honour?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, he went and told 
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Miss Maddison it was for her 
sake!” 
“ Tncredible !” 


“Tt’s a fact!” 
‘“‘T refuse to believe my friend 


guilty of such perfidy! Who 
told you this?” 

“The Maddisons  them- 
selves,” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the 


Count, as heartily as he had 
laughed at Lincoln Lodge; 
“don’t you know these Ameri- 
cans sometimes draw the long 
bow?” 

“You mean to say you don’t 
believe they told the truth?” 

“My dear Mr Gallosh, I 
would answer you in the oft- 
quoted words of Horace — 
‘Arma virumque cano.’ The 
philosophy of a solar system is 
sometimes compressed within 
an eggshell. Say nothing and 
see |” 

He shook his host heartily 
by the hand as he spoke, and 
Mr Gallosh, to his subsequent 
perplexity, found the interview 
apparently at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“ And now,” said the Count 
to himself, “‘Bolt!’ is the 
word.” 

As he set about his packing 
in the half-hour that yet re- 
mained before luncheon, he was 
surprised to note that his 
friend had evidently left no 
orders yet concerning any pre- 
parations for his departure. 

“Confound him! I thought 
he had made up his mind last 
night! Ah, there he comes— 
and singing, too, by Jingo! If 
he wants another day’s dalli- 
ance Y 

At this point his reflections 
were interrupted by the en- 
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trance of the jovial Baron him- 
self. He stopped and stared 
at his friend. 

“Vat for do you pack up?” 

“Because we leave this after- 
noon.” 

“ Ach, Bonker, absurd! To- 
morrow, — yes, to-morrow ve 
vill leave.” 

Bunker folded his arms and 
looked at him seriously. 

“T have had two interviews 
this morning—one with Mr 
Maddison, the other with Mr 
Gallosh. They were neither 
of them pleased with you, 
Baron.” 

“Not pleased? Vat did zey 
say ?” 

Depicting the ire of these 
gentlemen in the most vivid 
terms, the Count gave him 
a@ summary of his morning’s 
labours. 

“Pooh, pooh! Tuts, tuts!” 
exclaimed the Baron. “TI vill 
make zat all right; never do 
you fear. Eva, she does smile 
on me already. Eleanor, she 
vill also ven I see her. Leave 
it to me.” 

“You won’t go to-day?” 

“To-morrow, Bonker, I swear 
I vill for certain !” 

Bunker pondered. 

“Hang it!” he exclaimed. 
“The worst of it is I’ve pledged 
myself to go upon a visit.” 

The Baron listened to the 
tale of his incipient romance 
with the greatest relish. 


“Bot go, my friend! Bot 


go!” he cried, “and zen come 
back here to-morrow and ve 
vill leave togezzer.” 

“Leave you alone, with the 
barometer falling 
storm-cone hoisted ? 
like to, Baron.” 


and the 
I don’t 
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“ Bot to leave zat leetle girl 
—eh, Bonker? How is zat?” 

‘“‘ Was ever a man so torn be- 
tween two duties!” exclaimed 
the conscientious Count. 

** Ladies come first!” quoth 
the Baron. 

Bunker was obviously strong- 
ly tending to this opinion also. 

“Can I trust you to guide 
your own destinies without 
me?” 

The Baron drew himself up 
with a touch of indignation. 

“Am Ia child or a fool? I 
have guided mine destiny vary 
vell so far, and I zink I can 
still so do. Ven vill you go to 
see Miss Wallingford ?” 

“T’ll hire a trap from the 
village after lunch and be off 
about four,” said the Count. 
‘Long live the ladies! Learn 
wisdom by my example! Will 
this tie conquer her, do you 
think ?” 

In this befitting spirit he 
drove off that afternoon, and 
the Baron, after waving his 
adieus from the door, strode 
brimful of confidence  to- 
wards the drawing-room. His 
thoughts must have gone as- 
tray, for he turned by accident 
into the wrong room—a small 
apartment hardly used at all; 
and before he had time to turn 
back he stopped petrified at 
the sight of a picture on the 
wall, There could be no mis- 
take—it was the original of 
that ill-omened print he had 
seen in the Edinburgh hotel, 
“The Execution of Lord Tulli- 
wuddle.” The actual title was 
there plain to see. 

“Zen it vas not a hoax!” he 
gasped. 

His first impulse was to look 
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for a bicycle and tear after the 
dog-cart. 

“But can I ride him in a 
kilt ?” he reflected. 

By the time he had fully de- 
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bated this knotty point his 
friend was miles upon his way, 
and the Baron was left ruefully 
to lament his rashness in part- 
ing with such an ally. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


During the horrid period of 
suspense that followed her visit 
to Sir Justin, the Baroness von 
Blitzenberg naturally enough 
felt disinclined to go much into 
society, and in fact rarely went 
out at all during the Baron’s 
absence, except to the houses 
of one or two of her mother’s 
particular friends. Even then 
she felt much more inclined to 
stay at home. 

** Need we go to Mrs Jerwin- 
Speedy’s to-night?” she said 
one afternoon. 

“Certainly,” replied 
Countess decisively. 

Alicia sighed submissively ; 
but this attitude was abruptly 
changed into one of readiness, 
nay, even of alacrity, when her 
mother remarked— 

“‘ By the way, she is an aunt 
of the present Tulliwuddle. I 
believe it was you who were 
asking about him the other 
day.” 

“Was I?” said the Baroness 
carelessly ; but she offered no 
further objections to attending 
Mrs Jerwin-Speedy’s reception. 

She found there a large num- 
ber of people compressed into 
a couple of small rooms, and 
she soon felt so lost in the 
crush of strangers, and the 
chances of obtaining any in- 
formation about Lord Tulli- 
wuddle or his Eva seemed so 
remote, that she soon began 
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to wish herself comfortably at 
home again, even though it 
were only to fret. But for- 
tune, which had so long been 
unkind to her and indulgent to 
her erring spouse, chose that 
night as the turning-point in 
her tide of favours, Little 
dreaming how much hung on 
@ mere introduction, Mrs Jer- 
win-Speedy led up to the 
Baroness an apparently nerv- 
ous and diffident young man. 

“Let me introduce my 
nephew, Lord Tulliwuddle— 
the Baroness von Blitzenberg,” 
said she; and having inno- 
cently hurled this bomb, retired 
from further participation in 
the drama. 

With young and diffident 
men Alicia had a pleasant in- 
stinct for conducting herself 
as smilingly as though they 
were the greatest wits about 
the town. The envious of her 
sex declared that it was because 
she scarcely recognised the dif- 
ference ; but be that as it may, 
it served her on this occasion 
in the most admirable stead. 
She detached the agitated peer 
from the thickest of the throng, 
propped him beside her against 
the wall, and by her kindness 
at length unloosed his tongue. 
Then it was she began to sus- 
pect that his nervous manner 
must surely be due to some 
peculiar circumstance rather 
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than mere constitutional shy- 
ness. Made observant by her 
keen curiosity, she noticed at 
first a worried, almost hunted, 
look in his eyes and an extreme 
impatience of scrutiny by his 
fellow-guests ; but as he gained 
confidence in her kindness and 
discretion these passed away, 
and he appeared simply a gar- 
rulous young man, with a toler- 
ably good opinion of himself. 

“Poor fellow! He is in 
trouble of some kind. Some- 
thing to do with Eva, of 
course!” she said to herself 
sympathetically. 

The genuine Tulliwuddle had 
indeed some cause for perturba- 
tion. After keeping himself 
out of the way of all his friends 
and most of his acquaintance 
ever since the departure of his 
substitute, hearing nothing of 
what was happening at Hech- 
nahoul, and living in daily 
dread of the ignominious ex- 
posure of their plot, he had 
stumbled by accident against 
his aunt, explained his pro- 
longed absence from her house 
with the utmost difficulty, and 
found himself forced to appease 
her wounded feelings by appear- 
ing where he least wished to 
be seen—in a crowded London 
reception-room. No wonder the 
unfortunate young man seemed 
nervous and ill at ease. 

As for Alicia, she was con- 
sumed with anxiety to know 
why he was here and not in 
Scotland, as Sir Justin had 
supposed ; and, indeed, to learn 
a number of things. And now 
they were rapidly getting on 
sufficiently familiar terms for 
her to put a tactful question or 
two. Encouraged by her sym- 
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pathy, he began to touch upon 
his own anxieties. 

“A young man ought to 
get married, I suppose,” he 
remarked confidentially. 

The Baroness smiled. 

“That depends on whether 
he likes any one well enough 
to marry her, doesn’t it?” 

He sighed. 

“Do you think — honestly 
now,” he said solemnly, “that 
one should marry for love or 
marry for money ?” 

“ For love, certainly !” 

“You really think so? You’d 
advise —er—advise a fellow 
to blow the prejudices of his 
friends, and that sort of thing?” 

““T should have to know a 
little more about the case.” 

He was evidently longing for 
a confidant. 

“‘ Suppose—er—one girl was 
ripping, but—well—on the 
stage, for instance.” 

“On the stage!” exclaimed 
the Baroness. “Yes, please go 
on. What about the other 
girl?” 

“Suppose she had simply 
pots of money, but the fellow 
didn’t know much more about 
her ?” 

“T certainly shouldn’t marry 
a girl I didn’t know a good 
deal about,” said the Baroness 
with conviction. 

Lord Tulliwuddle seemed im- 
pressed with this opinion. 

“That’s just what I have 
begun to think,” said he, and 
gazed down at his pumps with 
a meditative air. 

The Baroness thought the mo- 
ment had come when she could 
effect a pretty little surprise. 

“Which of them is called 
Eva?” she asked archly. 
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To her intense disappoint- 
ment he merely stared. 

“ Don’t you really know any 
girl called Eva?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Can’t think of any one?” 

Suspicion, fear, bewilder- 
ment, made her reckless. 

“ Have you been in Scotland 
—at your castle, as I heard 
you were going?” 

A mighty change came over 
the young man. He backed 
away from her, stammering 
hurriedly— 

““ No—yes—I— er—why do 
you ask me that?” 

“Is there any other Lord 
Tulliwuddle?” she demanded 
breathlessly. 

He gave her one wild look, 
and then without so much as 
a@ farewell had turned and 
elbowed his way out of the 
room. 

“Tt’s all up!” he said to 
himself. ‘There’s no use try- 
ing to play that game any 
longer—Essington has muddled 
it somehow. Well, I’m free to 
do what I like now!” 

In this state of mind he 
found himself in the street, 
hailed the first hansom, and 
drove headlong from the dan- 
gerous regions of Belgravia. 





Till the middle of the next 
day the Baroness still managed 
to keep her own counsel, though 
she was now so alarmed that 
she was twenty times on the 
point of telling everything to 
her mother. But the arrival of 
a note from Sir Justin ended 
her irresolution. It ran thus :— 


“My DEAR AticiA,—I have 
just learned for certain that 
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Lord T. is at his place in 
Scotland. Singularly enough, 
he is described as apparently 
of foreign extraction, and I 
hear that he is accompanied by 
a friend of the name of Count 
Bunker. I am just setting out 
for the North myself, and trust 
that I may be able to elucidate 
the mystery.— Y ours very truly, 
“ JUSTIN WALLINGFORD.” 


“Foreign extraction! Count 
Bunker!” gasped the Baroness; 
and without stopping to debate 
the matter again, she rushed 
into her mother’s arms, and 
there sobbed out the strange 
story of her second letter and 
the two Lord Tulliwuddles. 

It were difficult to say 
whether anger at her daughter's 
deceit, indignation with the 
treacherous Baron, or a stern 
pleasure in finding her worst 
prognostications in a fair way 
to being proved, was the upper- 
most emotion in Lady Grillyer’s 
mind when she had listened to 
this relation. Certainly poor 
Alicia could not but think that 
sympathy for her troubles 
formed no ingredient in the 
mixture. 

“To think of your concealing 
this from me for so long!” she 
cried ; “and Sir Justin abetting 
you! [I shall tell him very 
plainly what I think of him! 
But if my daughter sets an 
example in treachery, what can 
one expect of one’s friends?” 

“ After all, mamma, it was 
my own and Rudolph’s concern 
more than yours!” exclaimed 
Alicia, flaring up for an in- 
stant. 

“Don’t answer me, child!” 
thundered the angry Countess. 
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“Fetch me a railway time- 
table, and say nothing that 
may add to your sin!” 
“A time-table, mamma? 
What for?” 
“T am going to Scotland,” 
pronounced the Countess. 
“Then I shall go too!” 
“Indeed you shall not. You 
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will wait here till I have 
brought Rudolph back to 
ou.” 

The Baroness said nothing 
aloud, but within her wounded 
heart she thought bitterly— | 

“Mamma seems to forget 
that even worms will turn 
sometimes!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“A decidedly delectable resi- 
dence,” said Count Bunker to 
himself as his dog-cart ap- 
proached the lodge gates of 
The Lash. “And a very proper 
setting for the pleasant scenes 
so shortly to be enacted. 
Lodge, avenue, a bogus turret 
or two, and a flagstaff on top 
of ’em,—by Gad, I think one 
may safely assume a tolerable 
cellar in such a mansion.” 

As he drove up the avenue 
between a double line of ancient 
elms and sycamores, his satis- 
faction increased and his spirits 
rose ever higher. 

“I wonder if I can forecast 
the evening: a game of three- 
handed bridge, in which I trust 
I'll be lucky enough to lose a 
little silver; that'll put ’em in 
good-humour and make old 
Miss What-d’ye-may-call-her 
the more willing to go to bed 
early ; then the departure of the 
chaperon; and then the ¢éte- 
a-téte! I hope to Heaven I 
haven’t got rusty!” 

With considerable  satis- 
faction he ran over the outfit 
he had brought, deeming it 
even on second thoughts a 
singularly happy selection: the 

ining coat with pale - blue 
lapels, the white tie of a 
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new material and cut borrowed 
from the Baron’s finery, the 
socks so ravishingly em- 
broidered that he had more 
than once caught the ladies 
at Hechnahoul casting affec- 
tionate glances upon them. 

“A first-class turn-out,” he 
thought. “And what a lucky 
thing I thought of borrowing 
a banjo from young Gallosh! 
A coon song in the twilight 
will break the ground prettily.” 

By this time they had stopped 
before the door, and an elderly 
man-servant, instead of wait- 
ing for the Count, came down 
the steps to meet him. In his 
manner there was something 
remarkably sheepish and con- 
strained, and, to the Count’s 
surprise, he thrust forth his 
hand almost as if he expected 
it to be shaken. Bunker, 
though a trifle puzzled, prompt- 
ly handed him the banjo case, 
remarking pleasantly— 

‘My banjo; take care of it, 
please.” 

The man started so violently 
that he all but dropped it 
upon the steps. 

“What the deuce did he 
think I said?” wondered the 
Count. ‘“ ‘Banjo’ can’t have 
sounded like ‘dynamite.’” 
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He entered the house, and 
found himself in a pleasant 
hall, where his momentary 
uneasiness was at once for- 
gotten in the charming wel- 
come of his hostess. Not only 
she, but her chaperon, re- 
ceived him with a flattering 
warmth that realised his 
utmost expectations. 

“It was so good of you to 
come!” cried Miss Walling- 
ford. 

“So very kind,” murmured 
Miss Minchell. 

“T knew you wouldn’t think 
it too unorthodox!” added 
Julia. 

“T’m afraid orthodoxy is a 
crime I shall never swing 
for,” said the Count, with his 
most charming smile. 

“IT am sure my father 
wouldn’t really mind,” said 
Julia. 

“Not if Sir Justin shared 
your enthusiasm, dear,” added 
Miss Minchell. 

“T must teach him to!” 

“Good Lord!” thought the 
Count. “This is friendly in- 
deed.” 

A few minutes passed in the 
exchange of these prelimin- 
aries, and then his hostess 
said, with a pretty little air 
of discipleship that both 
charmed and slightly puzzled 
him— 

“You do still think that 
nobody should dine later than 
six, don’t you? I have ordered 
dinner for six to-night.” 

“ Six!” exclaimed the Count, 
but recovering himself, added, 
“An ideal hour—and it is 
half-past five now. Perhaps 
I had better think of dress- 


ing. 
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“What you call dressing!” 
smiled Julia, to his justifiable 
amazement. “Let me show 
you to your room.” 

She led him upstairs, and 
finally stopped before an open 
door. 

“There!” she said, with an 
air of pride. “It is really my 
father’s bedroom when he is 
at home, but I’ve had it 
specially prepared for you! 
Is it just as you would 
like ?” 

Bunker was incapable of 
observing anything very par- 
ticularly beyond the fact that 
the floor was uncarpeted, and 
as nearly free from furni- 
ture as a bedroom floor could 
well be. 

“It is ravishing!” he mur- 
mured, and dismissed her with 
a well-feigned smile. 

Bereft even of expletives, he 
gazed round the apartment 
prepared for him. It was a 
few moments before he could 
bring himself to make a tour 
of its vast bleakness. 

“T suppose that’s what they 
call a truckle-bed,” he mused. 
“Qh, there is one chair—no- 
thing but cold water—towels 
made of vegetable fibre appar- 
ently. The devil take me, is 
this a reformatory for bogus 
noblemen !” 

He next gazed at the bare 
whitewashed wall. On it hung 
one picture—the portrait of a 
strangely attired man. 

“What a shocking looking 


fellow!” he exclaimed, and 
went up to examine it more 
closely. 

Then, with a stupefying 


shock, he read this legend 
beneath it— 
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“Count Bunker. Philoso- 
pher, teacher, and martyr.” 

For a minute he stared in 
rapt amazement, and then 
sharply rang the bell. 

“Hang it,” he said to him- 
self, “I must throw a little 
light on this somehow!” 

Presently the elderly man- 
servant appeared, this time in 
a state of still more obvious 
confusion. For a moment he 
stared at the Count,—who was 
too discomposed by his manner 
to open his lips,—and then, 
once more stretching out his 
hand, exclaimed in a choked 
voice and a strong Scotch 
accent— 

“How are ye, Bunker!” 

“What the deuce!” shouted 
the Count, evading the prof- 
fered hand-shake with an agile 
leap. 

The poor fellow turned scar- 
let, and in a humble voice 
blurted out— 

“She told me to do it! 
Miss Julia said ye’d like me 
to shake hands and just ca’ 
ye plain Bunker! I beg your 
pardon, sir; oh, I beg your 
pardon humbly!” 

The Count looked at him 
keenly. 

“He is evidently telling the 
truth,” he thought. 

Thereupon he took from his 
pocket half a sovereign. 

“My good fellow,” he began. 
“By the way, what’s your 
name?” 

“ Mackenzie, sir.” 

“Mackenzie, my honest 
friend, I clearly perceive that 
Miss Wallingford, in her very 
kind efforts to gratify my un- 
conventional tastes, has put 
herself to quite unnecessary 
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trouble. She has even suc- 
ceeded in surprising me, and 
I should be greatly obliged if 
you would kindly explain to 
me the reasons for her con- 
duct, so far as you can.” 

At this point the half sov- 
ereign changed hands, 

“In the first place,” re- 
sumed the Count, “what is 
the meaning of this remark- 
ably villainous portrait labelled 
with my name?” 

“That, sir,” stammered 
Mackenzie, greatly taken 
aback by the inquiry. “Why, 
sir, that’s the famous Count 
Bunker, — your uncle, sir, is 
he no’?” 

Bunker began to see a 
glimmer of light, though the 
vista it illumined was scarcely 
a much pleasanter prospect 
than the previous bank of 
fog. He remembered now, 
for the first time since his 
journey north, that the Baron, 
in dubbing him Count Bunker, 
had encouraged him to take 
the title on the ground that 
it was a real dignity once 
borne by a famous person- 
age; and in a flash he real- 
ised the pitfalls that awaited 
a solitary false step. 

“That my uncle!” he ex- 
claimed with an air of pleased 
surprise, examining the por- 
trait more attentively; “by 
Gad, I suppose it is! But I 
can’t say it is a flattering like- 
ness, ‘Philosopher, teacher, 
and martyr ’—how apt a de- 
scription! I hadn’t noticed 
that before, or I should have 
known at once who it was.” 

Still Mackenzie was looking 
at him with a perplexed and 
uneasy air. 
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“Miss Wallingford, sir, seems 
under the impression, sir, that 
you would be wanting jist the 
same kind of things as he 
likit,” he remarked diffidently. 

The Count laughed. 

“Hence the condemned cell 
she’s put me in? Isee! Ha, 
ha! No, Mackenzie, I have 
moved with the times. In fact, 
my uncle’s philosophy and 
teachings always struck me as 
hardly suitable for a gentle- 
man.” 

“T was thinking that my- 
sel’,” observed Mackenzie. 

“Well, you understand now 
how things are,don’t you? By 
the way, you haven’t put out 
my evening clothes, I notice.” 

“You werena’ to dress, sir, 
Miss Julia said.” 

“Not to dress! What the 
deuce does she expect me to 
dine in?” 

With a sheepish grin Mac- 
kenzie pointed to something 
upon the bed which the Count 
had hitherto taken to be a 
rough species of quilt. 

“She said you might like to 
wear that, sir.” 

The Count took it up. 

“Tt appears to be a dressing- 
gown!” said he. 

“She said, sir, your uncle 
was wont to dine in it.” 

“Ah! It’s one of my poor 
uncle’s eccentricities, is it? 
Very nice of Miss Walling- 
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ford; but all the same I think 
you can put out my evening 
clothes for me; and, I say, get 
me some hot water and a 
couple of towels that feel a 
little less like sandpaper, will 
you? By the way—one mo- 
ment, Mackenzie !—you needn’t 
mention anything of this to 
Miss Wallingford. T’ll explain 
it all to her myself.” 

It is remarkable how the 
presence or absence of a few 
of the very minor accessories 
of life will affect the humour 
even of a man so essentially 
philosophical as Count Bunker, 
His equanimity was most mar- 
vellously restored by a single 
jugful of hot water, and by the 
time he came to survey his blue 
lapels in the mirror the com- 
pletest confidence shone in his 
humorous eyes. 

“How deuced pleased she'll 
be to find I'm a white man 
after all,” he reflected. ‘ Sup- 
posing I’d really turned out 
a replica of that unshaved 
heathen on the wall—poor girl, 
what a dull evening she’d have 
spent! Perhaps I'd _ better 
break the news gently for the 
chaperon’s ;sake, but once we 
get her off to bed I rather 
fancy the fair Julia and I will 
smile together over my dear 
uncle’s dressing-gown !”’ 

And in this humour he strode 
forth to conquer. 
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MORE ABOUT THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR HENRY SMITH, K.C.B., 


EX-COMMISSIONER CITY OF LONDON POLICE. 


**O cruel lamps of London, 
If tears your light could drown, 
Your victims’ eyes would weep them, 
O lights of London town!” 
—‘The Lights o’ London,’ by GrorcE R. Sims. 


THE Socialists in the year 
1887 were much in evidence, 
marching through “the streets 
of London” in dismal, mono- 
tonous fashion for many long 
weeks. The “Trafalgar Square 
Riots” and the Pall Mall and 
Park Lane atrocities of the 
previous year, which gave the 
glaziers of the West a busy 
time of it, were brought about, 
one might say, accidentally, not 
designedly. Road-metal lying 
ready to hand has a fascination 
for the “rough” which he can- 
not resist, and on “Trafalgar 
Day” Pall Mall East had just 
been dealt with & la Macadam. 
The first stone, if my memory 
serves me right, was directed 
at the smoking-room window 
of the United Service Club, 
and, being delivered with great 
energy and precision, was 
hailed with rounds of applause. 
The Atheneum, the Travellers,’ 
the Carlton, Brooks’s, and 
Boodle’s were all passed in 
rapid succession, and all were 
ventilated on this new and 
improved system as thoroughly 
as the advocates of open-air 
treatment could wish.! This 


day, unfortunate for those on 
the line of route, and fatal for 
several officers at Scotland 
Yard,—for one in particular, 
who had many years of admir- 
able service to his credit,—had 
not unnaturally made people 
nervous, and gained for the 
Socialists a reputation for 
bloodthirstiness which really 
they did not deserve. Truth 
to tell, I found them easy to 
manage. Their leaders, gene- 
rally speaking, were amenable 
to reason, and one of them, 
Burrowes by name, rendered 
me signal service on a very 
trying occasion—that Sunday, 
twenty years ago, when John 
Burns, “ Honest John,” now in 
purple and fine linen, whatever 
he was in then, “dared to be a 
Daniel” on the steps of St 
Paul’s. The police, however, 
especially men who had to come 
in from outlying districts, were 
worn off their legs in escorting 
them; shops were in semi- 
darkness, planks being run up 
to protect plate-glass windows ; 
trade was seriously affected ; 
and the processions, occasion- 
ally of great length, prevented 





1 Even in those days asphalt and wood pavement had almost monopolised the 
City; but in the few places still under Macadam, taking a hint from what 
happened in Pall Mall, I always, if danger threatened, had road-metal railed in 


and guarded by a force of police. 
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people getting about, whether 
intent on business or pleasure. 
“T’d ’ave the Guards hout and 
shoot ’°em down,” said a cor- 
pulent ratepayer in The 
Poultry, who had, by his 
own account, “lost ’undreds” 
—a sensible suggestion cer- 
tainly! The manners and 
customs of Moscow and St 
Petersburg do not obtain in 
these islands, and a more 
helpless individual in a crowd 
than a soldier, armed with a 
rifle he dare not fire and a 
bayonet he dare not use, or a 
man more to be pitied than an 
officer in command of troops 
fearlessly doing his duty at the 
risk of a court of inquiry, 
would be difficult to find. 
Fortunately, better counsels 
prevailed. The Court of Alder- 
men, recognising the urgency 
of the case, hurriedly met, pre- 
sided over by the Lord Mayor 
—De Keyser,—when it was 
unanimously resolved that a 
body of special constables, 
sufficient at any rate for the 
city’s requirements, should at 
once be enrolled and equipped, 
and, on the suggestion of Sir 
James Fraser, whose assistant 
I then was, that I should be 
appointed to organise and com- 
mand the force. In three days’ 
time, working early and late, 
I had well on to two thousand 
men “under” truncheons, — 
very rotten ones they were— 
the truncheons, not the men, 
—and ordered to fall in on 
the Embankment “on Sunday 
first, at 10 A.M.” The muster 
was an extraordinary success 
—the line, two deep, extending 
westwards from Blackfriars’ 
Bridge nearly to the City 
boundary ; such a success, in- 
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deed, that as a reward for the 
zeal and enthusiasm displayed, 
I decided on keeping the con- 
tingents out all day; and 
having chosen those I thought 
best fitted to be put in authority 
over others, I directed them to 
march their detachments to 
certain positions I had previ- 
ously fixed on, pile arms, and 
wait for orders. That the pre- 
servation of peace, and not the 
slaughter of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, was the object aimed at, I 
fully recognised ; but overhear- 
ing some remarks, I was soon 
alive to the fact that a general 
engagement, with a few corpses 
laid out on the pavement, 
would be infinitely more agree- 
able to a considerable propor- 
tion of those on parade. The 
Socialists themselves, I have 
already said, I did not fear; 
but Sunday was a dangerous 
day, when labourers and 
artisans joined their ranks, not 
to speak of thieves and pick- 
pockets, ready, as opportunity 
offered, to turn a dishonest 
penny; and though I did not 
exactly, like the great Duke, 
pray for the darkness, I prayed 
that the zeal which evidently 
pervaded the majority might 
be tempered with discretion, 
which evidently it was not. 
One centurion in particular, a 
stalwart Scotsman of legal de- 
scent, with colonel’s rank and 
the cross “ For valour” on his 
breast, gave me great anxiety. 
Him I stationed in the Temple, 
explaining that I had put him 
in the post of honour, and that 
when he received orders from 
me —that was the saving 
clause—he was to sally forth 
into Fleet Street, even as 
the Assyrian came down on 
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the fold, and spare neither 
age nor sex. The lovely “Lily 
of St Leonards” was relieved 
when her trial was approach- 
ing its conclusion: ‘The 
weariest day will ha’e its end 
at last,” was wrung from 
her in her agony; and re- 
lieved was I when, all danger 
being over, I was enabled, as 
the lamps began twinkling on 
the Embankment, to instruct 
the various commanders to 
dismiss their men. The “ knight 
of the Temple,” who, like his 
distinguished prototype, was 
ever snorting for the battle, 
must have felt grievously disap- 
pointed. ‘“‘Gentlemen,” he said, 
“T greatly regret that we’ve 
had nothing to do to-day ; but, 
please God, we'll have a good 
fight next Sunday.” 

All this was very much of 
a comedy ; little did I think 
the tragedy was to follow, or 
that the City was to be prac- 
tically in the hands of the 
mob in two years’ time. The 
“Great Dock Strike” began 
on August 15, 1889, and did not 
terminate till September 14. 
Soon after its commencement, 
the officer commanding the 
Home District, General Philip 
Smith, was kind enough, at my 
request, to confine to barracks 
the battalion of Guards sta- 
tioned at the Tower, and to 
give orders to hold in readiness 
two troops of cavalry, both at 
Hyde Park and Albany Street ; 
and though this arrangement 
went a long way to reassure 
those who knew it had been 
made—a very select few,—to 
temporise with the strikers 
was, I felt, the only safe course 
to pursue, for the police were 
simply lost in the crowd. Every 
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morning, Sundays included, a 
mob, estimated, by those fairly 
capable of judging, at from 
seventy to eighty thousand 
men, marched into the City, 
usually by the Mile End Road, 
took possession of the streets, 
and did what they liked: 
stopped cabs and vehicles of 
all sorts to beg—or, putting 
it more correctly, to rob—for 
the wives and families of the 
“starving” dock labourers. The 
same leaders as in ’87 were 
again to the front,—“ Honest 
John,” with a voice like a fog- 
horn, generally marching at 
the head of the procession. The 
14th of September, when the 
strike ended, was a happy day 
for the troops, the police, and 
the public. What the dockers 
gained by it they best know— 
the foundation of the present 
House of Commons possibly. 
That 14th of September 1 
shall always remember, and 
for another reason. On that 
day the lovely martyr, Mrs 
Maybrick, was condemned to 
death, and had she been the 
wife of one of the dock-labour- 
ers, would undoubtedly have 
been hanged as high as Haman; 
but a certain official—to quote 
the words of one who knew 
him well—had not “the back- 
bone for the job.” A noble 
lord, I should mention, very 
recently deceased, fortunately 
for the martyr not then Home 
Secretary, was heard to say 
after his appointment to that 
position, and to his honour be 
it spoken, “As long as I sit 
here not one word will I listen 
to in favour of that woman.” 
It is always trying when a 
horn is spoilt that might have 
made aspoon. A judge on the 
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Scotch Bench, a judge more 
severe or more just hardly ever 
entered the Parliament House, 
when a prisoner was reprieved 
after condemnation to death, 
used to say with a groan to 
one who had helped him to 
put the rope round the neck of 
a good many, ‘“‘ What’s the use 
of you and me getting folk 
ready for hanging when they 
let them off like this?” What 
indeed ! 

In the year 1886-7 there was 
a good deal of distress in the 
East of London. When is it 
absent? Sir John Staples was 
Lord Mayor, a man of cul- 
ture and education, speaking 
French like a native, and fore- 
most, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, in every good work. 
He was most eager to know if 
the distress was genuine; if 
wages, when earned, went the 
usual way —in drink; how 
the working men spent their 
leisure hours,—everything, in 
fact, by which he might be 
enabled to judge of their con- 
dition, and decide whether or 
not some scheme for their 
benefit should emanate from 
the Mansion House during his 
year of office. At his request 
I undertook an inspection of 
the district bounded, roughly 
speaking, by the river on one 
side and that road, inter- 
minable in length, running 
in a north-easterly direction 
to Ilford and Walthamstow ; 
and many a night, always 
accompanied by a _ reliable 
officer, I spent in the effort to 
meet his wishes. Some streets 
—for example, Dorset Street, 
Hanbury Street, and Thrawl 
Street in Spittalfields, and 
others in the vicinity of the 
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Commercial Road — cannot be 
surpassed either in “The Fau- 
bourg” or New York city for 
lawlessness, squalor, misery, 
and crime; but, save and ex- 
cept such localities, the East 
end undoubtedly merits the 
high character the Bishop of 
London gives it. Anxious to 
get over the worst of the 
ground without delay, I started 
one November night about 
eleven o’clock—hot as mid- 
summer, with a steady down- 
pour—for Ratcliff Highway, 
then a very dangerous local- 
ity. It would not have suited 
me to have constables in uni- 
form in attendance, and I was 
just wondering how assistance 
could be got should any foreign 
sailors—they were of all na- 
tionalities—or their ladies be- 
come too demonstrative, when 
a man, lounging about the 
door of a singing-saloon we 
had decided on entering, start- 
ed forward, peered into the 
face of my companion, seized 
him by the hand and shook it 
warmly, exclaiming, “ Well, I 
am pleased to see you, Mr 
Wright ;” then, after half a 
minute’s talk, bounded across 
the street, knocked at the 
door, — which was instantly 
opened,— and beckoned us 
over. “Who's the man?” I 
hurriedly asked. “George 
Read, sir,” was the answer. 
“T don’t think you ever knew 
him. I got him five years 
once; but we've always been 
good friends.” Our ally was 
invaluable: he introduced us 
all round—making no conceal- 
ment of our trade; on the con- 
trary, every one in the room 
knew who we were in five 
minutes. “This is Mr Wright, 
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I’ve told you on,” I heard him 
say more than once; “him as got 
me that last stretch.” (Dickens 
again comes forcibly to us here, 
true to the life he knew so 
well: ‘“‘Wot a game it is 
when Mr Bucket comes down 
and don’t want no one.”) It 
was pleasant to emerge from 
this den into “The Highway,” 
albeit the air was not over- 
charged with ozone; and to 
part on fairly friendly terms 
from two ladies whose atten- 
tions had become a little 
marked, and whose thirst re- 
quired a deal of slaking. I 
learnt nothing inside, I should 
mention, which threw any 
light on the distress or im- 
providence of our own country- 
men. George Read’s manners 
stood by him to the last, and 
he was reluctant to leave us. 
“Don’t you come for to give 
me nothink, sir,” he said, as 
I was slipping a half-crown 
into his hand; “very pleased 
to have seen you, sir—and Mr 
Wright,” and, touching his 
greasy cap, he slunk off in 
the darkness, to earn, in all 
probability, another stretch 
at no distant period. Almost 
all the other streets in the 
area indicated were quiet and 
orderly, not to say dull. In 
the private houses to which 
I gained admittance I was 
always treated with civility, 
and many of them were neat 
and orderly—a love of flowers 
giving evidence of country up- 
bringing. Drunkenness, I can 
honestly say, was conspicuous 
by its absence: the reading 
of newspapers and the smok- 
ing of pipes, with a small 
glass of “‘arf-an’-arf,” or “ mild 
and bitter,” seemed enough 








dissipation for most. But the 
music halls astonished me. 
There was nothing to offend 
the eye, or shock the ear; 
whereas at many establish- 
ments in the West you have 
songs in very questionable 
taste, sung and danced to by 
women whose dress is akin 
to that of our first parents 
in the days of their early 
acquaintance. The streets, 
moreover, were perfectly safe: 
there were no “unfortunates” 
with their bullies hanging 
about to entrap the unwary. 
Can the same be said of 
some of the streets within a 
stone’s-throw of St James’s 
Park and fashionable London ? 
After finishing my work, I 
wrote a report for the Lord 
Mayor, with which I think 
he was pleased, and for which 
he thanked me warmly. I 
said there very plainly what 
I would say now to any one 
seeking information, whether 
he wrote from Whitehall, 
Spring Gardens, or West- 
minster,—if you wish to see 
human nature at its worst, 
remain on your own side of 
Temple Bar. 

To meet with sympathy on 
all sides is, like the cocoa of 
Epps, grateful and comfort- 
ing: and how many times 
press and public have des- 
canted on the narrow streets 
of the city, and the difficulties 
of the police when crowds 
therein do congregate, I should 
be afraid to say. The County 
Council and the Corporation 
have, within the last few 
years, made an extraordinary 
difference in the metropolis 
by the construction of broad 
thoroughfares, such as one 
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sees in the Parisian capital, 
and no doubt the appearance 
of both West and East has 
improved out of all knowing ; 
but if the safety of the public 
in times when mob law is in 
the ascendant enters into their 
calculations, the sooner they 
recognise the fact that broad 
thoroughfares, under certain 
conditions, may bring about 
more grave disaster than 
narrow, the better for his 
Majesty’s subjects. That 
narrow streets are safe and 
broad streets dangerous would 
be a bold assertion to make, 
and, seeing that the broaden- 
ing—if there’s such a word— 
goes merrily on, is sanctioned 
by experts, and approved by 
the highest in the land, might 
be deemed ridiculous, if not 
mischievous; but on many 
occasions I have had experi- 
ence of both, and by that 
experience I profited. The 
routes to be traversed are 
sometimes long, sometimes 
short; the crowds to be con- 
trolled sometimes on the move, 
sometimes stationary. In the 
year 1897, on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
the route followed exceeded 
seven miles in length. Picca- 
dilly, St James’s Street, and 
Pall Mall remained in their 
clubs and private houses. The 
City claimed City men, and 
the Borough, Borough men. 
There was no following crowd, 
and the police. had little 
or nothing to do. Contrast 
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this with the march of the 
City Imperial Volunteers to 
Nine Elms on their departure 
for the front; or the march of 
the Powerful’s crew—a far 
more typical case in illustra- 
tion of my contention — from 
Whitehall to the Royal Ex. 
change. The day is graven 
on my memory, for “ wide is 
the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in 
thereat.” ‘Food for reflection 
here,” I said to myself, as on 
the day previous I wended my 
way to Scotland Yard to ask 
assistance: to implore the 
Commissioners there to lend 
me every mounted man they 
could spare. “The Yard”— 
to descend to the vernacular— 
was not at its best that after- 
noon, “In vain was the net 
spread in sight of the bird.” I 
was quite confident that a 
crowd, probably the largest of 
modern times, and, owing to 
the breadth of the Embank- 
ment, certainly the most danger- 
ous, would accompany the blue- 
jackets every yard of the way; 
and when twenty-fours after- 
wards I saw that crowd surging 
along from bank to bank, and 
sweeping everything, mounted 
constables included, before it, 
“T smiled and said, This is no 
flattery.” Providentially, all 
kept on their feet, or a scene 
similar to the Moscow disaster 
might have resulted ;? but, 
that they reached the Royal 
Exchange at all was more by 





1 When King Edward the Seventh and the Queen, then Prince and Princess 
of Wales, were married in 1863, the City was magnificently illuminated, but the 
police arrangements left—putting it mildly—a good deal to be desired. Six 
women lost their lives on Ludgate Hill, and two in the neighbourhood of the 
Mansion House ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that one or two reputations 


went by the board in consequence. 
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luck than good guiding, for 
the constables in question were 
totally unable to get back to 
headquarters, according to 
orders; and thus, instead of 
the thirty men very kindly 
lent me, I had quite double 
the number, with whose assist- 
ance I held Cornhill, a narrow 
thoroughfare, enabling the crew 
to make their way by the 
Royal Exchange to Lloyd’s. 
Straight was the gate and 
narrow was the way, but all 
found it; and though the 
“tea” was certainly strong, 
London Bridge and Ports- 
mouth were eventually reached. 
Many men learnt a_ lesson 
that day which, to their 
shame be it spoken, was soon 
forgotten. 

Some eight or nine years 
ago I found myself in the 
witness-box in an action for 
fraud. The verdict, if it went 
against the defendant, meant 
ruin—his occupation was gone ; 
and knowing that he was the 
victim of a strange concatena- 
tion of events—if of nothing 
worse,—I was delighted when 
summoned to give evidence on 
his behalf. I had many friends; 
but for some reason—unknown, 
I can honestly say, to me— 
the counsel for the plaintiff 
(he is gone from us, alas! in 
the prime of life and with a 
brilliant future before him) was 
not among the number; and 
I was scarcely surprised when 
he proceeded to avail himself 
of the opportunity which, long 
prayed for, was now, as far as 
his limited vision extended, 
within his grasp. A witness 
whose evidence was second in 
importance only to my own, 
preceded me, and him the 
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learned Q.C. soon had in a 
limp and Winkle-like condition, 
ready to admit — or deny — 
that his sponsors had stood for 
him as “Nathaniel Daniel” or 
** Daniel Nathaniel.” Having 
finished off this witness to his 
satisfaction, the learned gentle- 
man was pleased to let him go. 
“We won’t detain you any 
longer, Mr Blank,” he said; “the 
next witness,” looking me very 
straight in the face, giving me 
warning in fact of immediate 
annihilation, ‘will give us all 
we want.” Mr Weller, senior, 
thought the defence of all 
defences was the “halibi” ; and 
though it does tell occasionally, 
when witnesses are honest 
enough or sober enough to 
know Saturday night from 
Monday morning, it was not 
what my vindictive friend went 
for: still, the hour of the day 
was an all-important factor 
in the case. “You say, sir,” 
he commenced, “you saw the 
defendant at 11.30 in the morn- 
ing.” “That is so,” I replied. 
** Now,” after a pause, “might 
it not have been at 11.45?” 
“It might not,” was the re- 
joinder; “I’ve just told you it 
was at 11.30.” A still longer 
pause, with a suggestion from 
his junior. ‘And now, sir,” 
severely, after five or six ques- 
tions, “I would ask you this, 
and I must press you for a 
plain answer.” ‘You've had 
plain answers,” I interrupted, 
“and it might save the time of 
the Court if I tell you that your 
questions will be answered as 
I feel they ought to be an- 
swered—not as you wish them 
answered.” Collapse shortly 
thereafter of Q.C., and verdict 
for the defendant. To blow 
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one’s own trumpet is a pleas- 
ant pastime, though well aware 
am I that no one appears to 
advantage when performing 
on that instrument ; still, par- 
don an additional blast when 
I assert that had I not taken 
this gentleman by the head, 
the verdict would assuredly 
have gone the other way. 
William Osborne, one of the 
old detective sergeants in the 
City, was about as astute an 
officer as ever entered a public 
house. Even Montagu Wil- 
liams on one occasion had to 
appeal to the Recorder, Sir 
Thomas Chambers, who told 
him plainly, but smilingly and 
suavely, — who ever saw that 
Recorder anything but smil- 
ing and suave ?—that what he 
complained of he had brought 
upon himself. Osborne had in 
him the makings of a superin- 
tendent, but his convivial dis- 
position and fondness for “ see- 
ing the gas off” arrested his 
progress, and eventually re- 
sulted in his reduction to the 
rank of constable. In addi- 
tion to his pertinacity and re- 
tentive memory—he neglected 
nothing, when sober, and forgot 
less—he had a most innocent 
and childlike expression of 
countenance, calculated to im- 
press those who were inclined 
to intimidate or “heckle” him 
with the belief that they had 
a@ very easy job on hand. A 
little passage of arms between 
him and a Q.C., then in the 
zenith of his fame, is worth tell- 
ing. Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones ; 
but this axiom had apparently 
slipped the memory of the Q.C. 
in question, whose matrimonial 
relationships, far from credit- 
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able, had brought his name 4 
little too prominently before 
the public. But if the bar- 
rister’s memory failed him, the 
detective’s did not. ‘You are 
a constable, I see,” said the 
learned gentleman ; “ you didn’t 
figure in that capacity the last 
time you were here: you've 
been reduced for misconduct,— 
is it not so?” “ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied Osborne, “I’ve been un- 
fortunate.” “Very, appar- 
ently ; in fact, you appear to 
me to have done just about 
everything you should not 
have done.” ‘Yes, sir,” re- 
peated Osborne despondently ; 
“but,” brightening up, as if 
he was quite sure counsel 
would be pleased to hear there 
was at any rate one item on 
the credit side of the ledger, 
“T haven’t been through the 
Divorce Court.” 

Criminals, if they will pardon 
me for saying so, show 4 
strange want of originality. 
The “streets of London” have 
thousands of pickpockets : they 
began to pick pockets, and they 
continue to pick pockets. The 
omnibus thief remains the om- 
nibus thief; and the stealer 
of milk-cans steals milk-cans 
and nothing else. The stealer 
of dogs might surely diversify 
his programme by occasionally 
stealing a cat; but no, the 
feline race concerns him not: 
with a pocketful of liver, ren- 
dered additionally attractive 
by an admixture of aniseed, 
he prowls about annexing 
everything canine, from the 
lordly St Bernard to the piti- 
ful pug. With strange stupid- 
ity they frequent the same line 
of omnibuses; return to the 
same streets, and, till Nemesis 
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overtakes them, steal the same 
articles. In the higher walks 
of the profession these peculiar- 
ities are still more striking. 
The bank robber and _ the 
forger are fascinated by their 
own style of business. They 
never have an idea in their 
heads beyond bank robbery 
and forgery. The _ coiner 
is always severely dealt 
with; but who ever saw him 
take to a less dangerous pur- 
suit? The ruffian who robs 
with violence uniformly knocks 
his victim down as_ the 
slaughterer pole-axes an ox; 
the good old-fashioned “stand 
and deliver” would in the vast 
majority of cases be quite 
sufficient, entailing possibly 
only six weeks or two months 
instead of five years or ten. 
The murderer, should he escape 
capital punishment, immedi- 
ately on the expiry of his 
sentence commits another des- 
perate crime, and again puts 
his neck in jeopardy. Women 
have less scope for the exercise 
of their talents, and have fewer 
openings to choose from—baby- 
farming and decoying their 
younger sisters to ruin being 
the most common, and with a 
good clientéle far the most 
lucrative. 

Two cases out of the many 
I have seen occur to me, 
where women, patronised and 
employed by men, committed 
crime after crime, where one 
received punishment— if pun- 
ishment it could be called— 
and the other escaped scot-free ; 
and where both scoundrels, now 
gone to answer for their sins 
in another world, were never 
brought to justice in this. 
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is crowded to suffocation on 
a sultry summer’s evening ; 
the windows are all open, and 
though not a word of the 
judge’s clear and _ incisive 
summing up is lost, the hum 
of an immense crowd congre- 
gated outside is distinctly 
audible. The sympathies of 
the public are with the woman 
in the dock, and so in a lesser 
degree are the sympathies of 
the judge—for, bad as she was, 
the man who employed her, 
and who should have sat beside 
her, was ten times worse. A 
prettier woman, scarcely out 
of her teens apparently, I never 
saw on trial. Counsel had 
been assigned to her by order 
of the judge, but she kept her 
own counsel, and little or no- 
thing could be got from her. 
On the night of her appre- 
hension she was in a lonely 
little suburban villa, when the 
police swooped down on the 
premises; “and there they 
found no matter what, it was 
not that they sought,”—two 
young girls in addition to the 
prisoner, but no “old gentle- 
man,” for whom in particular 
they were looking. Cool and 
collected, but without a 
symptom of bravado, she 
heard her sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude, bowed 
gracefully, and disappeared 
from view. “There is some- 
thing here that does not meet 
the eye,” I said to myself as I 
walked eastwards; “I wonder 
what she got for holding her 
tongue.” Within three weeks 
I had the key to the situation, 
through no merit of my own, 
but by a most extraordi 

coincidence ; and though I have 
no intention of stating how the 
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discovery was made, I have no 
objection to state what the 
discovery was. The fair one 
had certainly made an excellent 
bargain for herself: a retainer 
of five hundred pounds, and 
five hundred per annum settled 
for life, made, I should imagine, 
the cell to which she was rele- 
gated as home-like and cheer- 
ful as her own little boudoir. 

The woman who escaped 
punishment may be alive. I 
have lost sight of her for many 
years. But were it not that 
the actors in the scene, one and 
all, have long since gone to 
their rest, I would leave this 
story unrecorded. In a county 
which shall be nameless there 
lived a squire of old descent, 
universally and deservedly re- 
spected. A housekeeper — he 
was unmarried—managed his 
establishment, and among the 
maids under her charge was 
one, almost a child, of great 
personal attractions. This girl 
one morning received a letter 
from London, couched some- 
what in the following terms: 
“T have heard of your beauty, 
and wonder at your staying in 
such an out-of-the-way place ; 
come up to me,—I will take 
great care of you, and get you 
a nice situation where you will 
be very happy, and earn far 
more money than you can ever 
make where you are.” Charmed 
with the prospect, she showed 
the letter to the housekeeper, 
whose indignation, boundless 
as it was, did not come up to 
that of the squire, in whose 
hands she immediately placed 
it. ‘This infamous procuress,” 


he exclaimed, actually tells the 
girl where she will meet her 
on her arrival. I will send the 
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letter to the police at once, 
and you may rely upon it, Mrs 
Blank, that if money can get 
her convicted, it will not be 
spared. The detective officer 
to whom the case was en- 
trusted was one of the old 
school, not particularly scrupu- 
lous. “All is fair in love and 
war,” was his motto, and he 
soon had the woman in an 
abject state of terror. ‘Make 
a clean breast of it if you want 
to save your own skin,” was 
his advice ; “ who’s behind you 
this time?” “Well, sir,” she 
replied, “he’s the oldest friend 
I have. I’ve ministered to 
his wants”—she put it more 
tersely—“ ever since he was at 
College.” ‘“ Well, then,” said 
the officer, “ write and tell him 
what you like, that you can 
supply him with this ‘want’ 
or not; but what I want, and 
must have, is the letter he 
sends in reply.” Three or four 
days afterwards that letter lay 
before the squire. The writer 
was his own brother, who had 
been recently staying with him, 
and whose eloquence in the 
pulpit was only equalled by 
the cut of his breeches and 
gaiters. Need I say that the 
squire’s efforts in the interests 
of justice came to an abrupt 
termination, or remind my 
readers that in this country, 
at any rate, “there is one law 
for the rich and the poor”? 
That truth is stranger than 
fiction I do not claim to have 
discovered. That a novel by 
Miss Braddon, or Mrs Henry 
Wood, or by an author sup- 
erior perhaps to either, Dumas, 
is a prescription for securing 
temporary oblivion from the 
cares and worries inseparable 
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from this life of ours, who can 
deny? But did ever such in- 
cidents happen as are por- 
trayed by those unapproach- 
able writers? Did ever such 
extraordinary rencontres take 
place, such extraordinary coin- 
cidences occur? Was there 
ever such poisoning of people 
wholesale, such putting of 
people down wells? Did there 
ever exist in woman a heart 
blacker than ink, a mind as 
degraded and pitiless as that 
of the conqueror of Austerlitz, 
save in the lovely and fragile 
form of “Miladi”? Believe 
me there did: believe me there 
was: “the streets of London” 
will remove your doubts. 
Once on a time—it is an old 
story now—a criminal was 
“wanted,” very much wanted 
indeed. Half a dozen san- 
guine men, under an inspector, 
started in the morning to 
scour the metropolis. Half a 
dozen disappointed men _ re- 
turned in the evening their 
daily reports. To deposit salt 
on that gentleman’s tail baffled 
the lot. The inspector was 
heartbroken. Whether the 
man was in England or Ire- 
land, at home or abroad, he 
had been totally unable to dis- 
cover. For his relaxation he 
did not fly to Miss Braddon, 
but to the “ Zoo,” to seek there 
what he had latterly failed to 
find elsewhere, an hour or two 
of peace and quiet. Entering 
by the eastern turnstile on 
the Albert Road, one of the 
first buildings you come to is 
the Reptile House, and there, 
apparently deeply interested 
in the species, “more subtil 
than any beast of the field,” 
the species by which our first 
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parents were beguiled, stood 
the man he wanted! 

In much more recent times 
a coincidence equally striking 
occurred, to which I personally 
contributed. Travelling up to 
London Bridge one morning 
from Brighton by the Pullman 
express, I had scarcely com- 
menced @ persual of ‘The Stan- 
dard’ when a young man of 
some five-and-twenty or thirty 
summers came in and seated 
himself opposite me. A hand- 
some man and irreproachably 
“got up,” but of a singularly 
cruel and sinister cast of 
countenance. The more I 
looked at him, the less I liked 
him. That he could not be a 
“straight ’un” I felt tolerably 
certain, and I determined to 
know a little more about him 
before the day was over. 

Punctual to time we arrived 
at our destination. London 
Bridge with its countless pass- 
engers set down at one end, 
and the busiest part of the 
city at the other, requires a 
deal of watching ; there being 
always on duty, during the 
day at least, two “P.C.P.’s” 
(plain clothes patrols), besides 
the uniform men regulating 
the traffic. My fellow-traveller 
was in no hurry that morning. 
Casting his eyes upwards, he 
seemed reassured as to the 
weather, and, rejecting the 
overtures of a cabman, pro- 
ceeded to walk leisurely city- 
wards. The salute of a man 
in uniform at the very time 
you don’t want to attract 
attention has often bothered 
me sorely, but nothing went 
amiss on this occasion; and, 
having by an almost imper- 
ceptible movement of the head 
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brought a P.C.P. from the op- 
posite pavement to my side, 
I was master of the situation. 
“Get him home,” I whispered ; 
“see that you don’t lose him.” 
On arriving at my office ten 
minutes afterwards, the second 
letter I opened was dated from 
one of the best known clubs 
in Pall Mall. In it the writer 
gave me a description drawn 
to the life of the man I had 
just been sitting opposite—un- 
mistakable in every detail, from 
the elaborately waxed mous- 
tache down to the “patent 
leathers.” He was a swindler, 
so the club man asserted, and 
offered, if I would grant him 
an interview, to give me full 
particulars of his career. I 
had barely finished the letter 
when the London Bridge patrol 
was announced, to find that 
I already knew more than he 
could tell me. Writing a note 
while he waited, I sent him off 
west wards, with instructions to 
bring back an answer, or leave 
the letter with the hall porter 
should the gentleman not have 
arrived at his club. Some 
hours afterwards I had a reply, 
accepting the appointment for 
“to-morrow at eleven,” and 
there the case ended. The ap- 
pointment was not kept, and it 
is mere conjecture on my part 
to determine why. In all pro- 
bability the men had been en- 
gaged in some nefarious trans- 
action together. The division 
of the spoil had been unsatis- 
factory to one, who, thirsting 
for revenge, had hoped through 
me to get it: hence the letter. 
With the morrow, however, 
cool reflection came; and cal- 
culating that the witness-box 
would be as uncomfortable for 
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him as the dock in which he 
proposed to put his friend, he 
gracefully abandoned what he 
dare not claim. Needless to 
say, I had observation kept on 
my evil - countenanced young 
friend. A few weeks saw the 
last of him. He gave largely 
in charity, and his “wife” in 
the little country village where 
he had located her was greatly 
respected — the clergyman of 
the parish loudly lamenting 
when, from unforeseen circum- 
stances, they suddenly de- 
camped, bag and baggage, to 
the Antipodes. Fiction can- 
not go much farther than this, 

I have never shed tears over 
a banker’s loss, for several 
reasons. Warning after warn- 
ing is thrown away on them; 
and contributory negligence, I 
might almost say in _ the 
majority of cases, leads to their 
misfortunes. I have known a 
couple of men hang about the 
door of a bank for a fortnight, 
carefully noting the conduct of 
the business ; the days of the 
week and hours of the day 
when boxes, or bags of silver 
and gold, were transferred from 
the branches to the head 
office, or vice versd,—and never 
one step taken to ascertain 
who they were, or why they 
were there. In this case the 
police gave the robbers lots of 
rope, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. The whole gang, four 
in number, were apprehended, 


.and the game they had been 


playing with the officials of 
the bank was carefully ex- 
plained to the officials im 
question, who straightway with 
one accord blackguarded one 
another. To tell the tale of 
@ man without a hat, and a 
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pen behind his ear, bringing off 
a most successful coup, is to 
tell the tale with which every 
schoolboy is familiar; but to 
see a man, from the land of 
the stars and stripes as usual, 
bareheaded also, emerge from 
the main door of a bank in 
the city of London, call to the 
porter on the steps to assist 
him by opening a cab-door, 
hand a bag which he had just 
stolen from the counter to a 
confederate inside, supposed by 
the confiding porter to be an- 
other clerk, abuse the con- 
federate for being late, and 
urge the cabman to full speed 
lest the branch office should be 
closed, shows forcibly the ad- 
vance of civilisation. When 
Aaron fashioned the golden 
calf the people rose up early 
on the morrow and worshipped 
it. Had he set his calf up 
in Lombard Street the rising 
would have been earlier and the 
worshippers more numerous: 
for gold, in whatever shape it 
is fashioned, is the god that is 
worshipped more devoutly in 
modern times than ancient, in 
the city of London than in the 
mountains. 


* saiunt cae my pats, amet trash ; 


But he that filches fom me my goed 
name, 
Robs me ‘of that which not enriches 


him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
We read all this the other way 


in the “one square mile”; and 
if Iago had given utterance 
to any such sentiments within 
sound of Bow Bells, that 
which he valued not would 
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certainly have been promptly 
abstracted, and his platform 
would have been stormed. The 
thousands of bank clerks in 
the metropolis seldom rise, 
after twenty years’ slavery, 
above the semi-detached villa 
at Brixton or “ Maidar ’ill,” 
and not a few of them, victims 
to early marriages and sick or 
prolific wives, are unable to 
resist temptation should it 
come in their way. Then it 
is that “The Bankers’ Pro- 
tection Association” is seen 
to advantage. Instituted, the 
title informs us with what 
object, the Association does its 
duty well,—too well, I used to 
think, keeping in mind the fact 
that the crimes committed by 
bank officials often suggest 
themselves to the perpetrators 
by the contributory careless- 
ness to which I have already 
alluded. A little inquiry in 
the city of Birmingham would 
have nipped in the bud the 
machinations of George Bid- 
well and his associates! ere 
they had well commenced: a 
little difference in the pro- 
cedure of drawing and dis- 
counting bills would have 
turned their talents in an- 
other direction. When the four 
Americans took ship for the 
old country they came to fleece 
the Britisher, but how, they had 
not actually decided. I have 
only Bidwell’s word for this, 
and for what follows; and 
though the truth was not in 
him, I am inclined for once in 
a way to believe him, as after 
sentence he had no particular 
reason for lying. In New York 
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A draws a bill, say on January 
1st, at three months, and sends 
it to B. B accepts it, and re- 
turns it to A, who forwards it 
for discount to the bank where 
he keeps his account. The 
bank at once sends it to B to 
be initialled, and on getting it 
back from B discounts it and 
places the proceeds to the credit 
of A. Should the bill be a 
forgery the crime is detected 
possibly in a few hours. In 
this country, on the other 
hand, the bill is not returned 
to B, but is at once discounted 
without inquiry; thus, should 
anything be wrong, until three 
months have elapsed detection 
cannot ensue. This was the 
“discovery” made by M‘Don- 
ald, one of the quartette, 
and no sooner did he make it 
than he telegraphed to George 
Bidwell, then in Amsterdam, 
to come over to London with- 
out delay, for he saw the way 
to fleece the Britisher in the 
easiest and safest manner. In 
the year 1872, over thirty years 
ago, the system “ discovered ” 
by M‘Donald was universally 
followed in this country, and, 
incredible though it may ap- 
pear, is followed to the present 
day. 

I have had many interviews 
with bankers, generally friendly, 
sometimes the reverse, and 
many times I have received 
their thanks for what, after 
all, it was only my duty to 
do. One winter evening, when 


the fog was at its thickest, 
I hurried round to Lombard 
Street, hanging on by the 
rails, and getting through 
cabs, "busses, drays, and post- 
office vans at considerable risk. 
I found the man I wanted, a 
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partner in one of the largest 
private banks, standing out- 
side the door, on the steps, 
just leaving for the night, 
Re-entering, he opened the door 
of his room, turned up the 
gas, and asked me to be 
seated. The interview was 
short, but it lasted long 
enough for me to do him a 
good turn and earn his grati- 
tude. “What has _ brought 
you here in a night like this?” 
he commenced. “To show 
you a document concerning 
yourself,” I said. ‘Does your 
name appear on that circular 
with your knowledge and con- 
sent?” ‘Most certainly it 
does,” he replied. “Then,” I 
said as I rose, “I needn’t de- 
tain you longer,—I have lots 
to do yet, and must get 
back to my office.” “Wait a 
minute,” he urged ; “ you didn’t 
come to ask me that question 
alone,—you’ve got something 
more to ask.” “Well, then,” 
I continued, “did you know 
that the man whose name 
appears bracketed with your 
own as ‘Joint- Treasurer’ is 
just out of jail after twelve 
months’ hard labour?” “No,” 
he replied, “I did not know 
that: all I know about him 
is that he was highly recom- 
mended to me by a Cabinet 
Minister.” ‘ Well,” I said, as 
we shook hands, “we will 
charitably assume that the 
Cabinet Minister knew as 
little about him as you did.” 

Not fifty yards from this 
establishment a large sum 
was obtained one morning by 
means of a forged cheque. 
The circumstances surround- 
ing the transaction were full 
of suspicion, but though the 
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forger was asked to “step for 
a moment into the manager’s 
room,”—a very trying ordeal, 
—he kept his head, and hav- 
ing “trousered the dollars,” 
as they say in the United 
Free States—I beg pardon, 
the United States — emerged 
from the bank triumphant. 
“Why, when you suspected 
him, did you not send round to 
me?” I asked. “I would have 
had him followed and——” 
“ What!” exclaimed the banker, 
“insult our customers, and 
have them watched like felons ! 
I have heard such suggestions 
before, and take my word for 
it, no bank of high standing 
would stoop to such conduct.” 
A few weeks afterwards a 
cheque, the largest, I believe 
I am correct in saying, ever 
paid over the counter in this 
country, was presented at 
another bank in the city. 
While the cash was being 
counted out I had a message 
that, though quite convinced 
of the payee’s identity, and 
satisfied that the cheque 
should be honoured at once, 
it would be a favour if I 
saw that the person with 
such a large sum of money 
safely reached his destination. 
I had much pleasure in com- 
plying with such a sensible 
request, emanating from a 
banker immeasurably superior 
in standing to the gentleman 
who had scouted my suggestion 
and whose quixotic notions had 
lost him his money. 

To give an account of the 
“Whitechapel Murders ” would 
be an outrage on decency. 
One looks for crime in White- 
chapel and Spitalfields, but 
the details of this sequence 
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of assassinations are shocking 
beyond description, and it is 
only in pursuance of what I 
have already written that I 
allude to them at all. “Im- 
providence it is—in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, 
combined with drink — that 
brings gentlemen, tradesmen, 
or working men to the streets 
or the scaffold.” Skilled work- 
men—tailors I would instance 
in particular—get very high 
wages: after three or four 
days’ labour they can afford 
to be drunk for the rest of 
the week, a privilege of which 
the majority avail themselves. 
They have no thought for the 
morrow; old age is still far 
distant ; a carouse lasting as 
long as the money lasts, eked 
out another day or two by a 
visit to the pawnbroker, is the 
usual routine year after year. 
Promises are made by firms of 
the highest standing in Conduit 
Street, Albemarle Street, or 
Savile Row—promises made in 
good faith, but “the men were 
not working last week.” The 
master proposes, the drunkard 
disposes. A uniform for a levée 
—I have known this happen— 
to be home without fail at such 
and such an hour does not 
arrive, and a good customer is 
lost; for the “reefer jacket” 
and “bowler hat” of the “Work- 
man Cabinet Minister” and ex- 
“hagitator” was not “regula- 
tion” in the past, whatever it 
may become in the future. The 
patience of the employer is at 
last exhausted; dismissal fol- 
lows, and the home is broken 
up. In thenext act the curtain 
rises on the “common lodging- 
house”’; the wretched wife, once, 
possibly, the belle of a country 
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village, with her poor little 
children lean as death and 
haggard as famine, sent out to 
beg in the streets if to nothing 
worse; the concluding scene 
frequently being the hop-fields 
of Kent or Surrey, where the 
most degraded of either sex 
herd together. By this time 
the head of the house accepts 
his destiny, or, as he would 
put it himself, his “damned 
bad luck,” all manly feeling 
being dead within him. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is the husband 
who takes the lead on the 
descensus Averni, but many 
times I have seen the husband 
driven to desperation by a 
drunken wife whose craving 
for gin nothing could satisfy. 
Such people have had their 
chance; charity is wasted on 
them,—as they have lived, so 
they die, “hoping nothing, 


believing nothing,” doomed to 


destruction as the sparks fly 
upwards. 

The Ashford hop-fields fur- 
nished the Whitechapel mur- 
derer with one of his victims. 
The night of Saturday, Septem- 
ber 29, 1888, was a glorious one. 
It was light as day when 
shortly after midnight Cath- 
erine Eddowes left the police 
station in Bishopsgate, and not 
three-quarters of an hour after- 
wards was cut to pieces. This 
woman was the wife of a soldier, 
whom she left to live with an- 
other man. Shedrank heavily, 
and that, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, was not her only fail- 
ing. She and her “husband” 
had made some money “hop- 
ping,” and had got through it 
all in a week’s time. On the 
afternoon of the 29th she 
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pawned a pair of boots to get 
something for supper; but, in- 
stead of doing so, got drunk on 
the proceeds and was locked up, 
—a typical case altogether of 
everyday life in the “Far 
East.” When sober enough 
to take care of herself she was 
released, the ‘‘reserve man” in 
charge of the cells advising her 
to go straight home and face 
the “hiding” which she said 
she was sure to get from her 
“old man.” His advice she 
did not follow, for instead of 
walking away northwards in 
the direction of “Flower and 
Dean Street,” one of the very 
worst streets in that notorious 
locality, he noticed that she 
turned to the left, and to the 
left again up MHoundsditch, 
which would lead her into 
Mitre Square, where she 
met her fate, presumably in 
the endeavour to replace by 
other. means the money she 
had squandered. A_ ghastly 
sight she was by the light 
of the harvest moon as she lay 
in the corner of the Square, 
and one not easily forgotten. 
Her “husband ”—bad as he 
was, he was too good for her— 
I found fairly intelligent, and 
with a certain amount of con- 
fidence in and chivalrous feel- 
ing for the miserable being 
with whom he had lived. God 
knows how his confidence was 
abused! “She drank a bit, 
sir,” he admitted, “but I am 
sure she would never do any- 
thing wrong.” ‘I don’t want, 
I assure you,” I said, “at 
such a time to hurt your 
feelings, but what was she 
doing about Aldgate and 
Mitre Square at that hour?” 
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“Well sir, you see,” he replied, 
“this is how it was: she had 
a daughter, very comfortable, 
living in Bermondsey; and 
whenever we were hard up she 
would go across to her, and 
she never came back without 
something.’ This story I was 
disinclined to believe, seeing 
that he could not, or would 
not, tell me where the daugh- 
ter lived; but after a great 
deal of trouble, having dis- 
covered the woman in ques- 
tion, I found she had not seen 
her mother for years. How 
the money was got when times 
were hard does not call for 
explanation from me. That 
explanation “the streets of 
London” will afford. 

“The man who has no con- 
fidence in his fellow-men is the 
man to avoid.” I quote from 
a speech delivered at the 
Whitehall Rooms some few 


years ago, and received with 


rounds of applause. Life with- 
out friends—life with no one 
to confide in, to make a sharer 
in our joys, @ sympathiser in 
our sorrows—would be hopeless 
indeed. There are few among 
us, thank God, who have to 
face such a life,—to face the 
world alone; but a line must 
be drawn somewhere, clearly 
defining confidence such as, let 
us hope, the speaker meant, 
and weakness dangerous to 
ourselves and dangerous to 
others. Trust your butler with 
the key of the cellar, and you 
make him a drunkard and a 
thief. Leave your purse and 
your jewellery lying about, and 
you bring honest girls to the 
streets. “Trust no one,” is 
the advice I got upon entering 
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the city of London: “Trust no 
one,” is the advice I would 
give upon leaving it—the ad- 
vice, it may be said, of a man 
devoid of charity, possibly, but 
the advice of a man whose 
convictions are forced on him 
by a melancholy experience of 
many years. There is a great 
difference for the better in 
“the streets of London ”—so 
we are told. Many have been, 
and are, at work—Barnardos 
in the past, Booths in the 
present, each pursuing his 
own system. ‘He prayed a 
lot, but I couldn’t make out 
nothink on it. Different times 
there wos other gen’lmen 
came down Tom-all-alone’s a 
prayin’, but they all mostly 
sed as the t’other wuns prayed 
wrong.” Man is naturally car- 
nivorous—and will continue so, 
pray you ever so earnestly: 
every day that passes confirms 
me in the belief. “Alp wan- 
dered on along the beach,” till 
sickened by the sights he saw. 
Wander along the Strand at 
sunrise, and sights as sicken- 
ing will confront you at every 
step: men respected and trust- 
worthy once, hardly human 
now, ready like the vulture 
to swoop down on their 
victim; women whose attenu- 
ated, forms and hectic cheeks 
bear testimony to their call- 
ing; pickpockets, garotters, 
area sneaks, and thieves ready 
to begin the labours of the 
day,— 


‘*Cabmen and shoeblacks all gathering 
there : 

Touts and blackmailers out every- 
where : 

‘ All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay !’” 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF POISON—PARIS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY—A 
CARNIVAL OF ORIME—MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS—-HER RIVALS IN 
ENGLAND—AN AMATEUR OF THE ARTS—WILLIAM PALMER OF RUGELEY 
—WAS LORD GEORGE BENTINCK POISONED ? 


EVER since Deianeira gave 
to Hercules the fatal robe 
smeared with the blood of 
Nessus, poisons and incanta- 
tions have answered to the 
call of avarice and revenge. 
Did not Canidia throw her 
subtle spells upon the friends 
of Horace? Were there not 
magicians in haunted Thes- 
saly? In imperial Rome, as 
in medieval Italy, the craft 
of administering deadly potions 
was practised with a skill 
which shook even thrones 
with terror. The increased 


vigilance and knowledge of 


modern times, by making 
detection almost inevitable, 
has efficiently checked the 
courage and ardour of poisoners. 
And the art has lost in romance 
what it has gained in risk. 
The trial, recently reprinted, of 
the famous (or infamous) Dr 
Pritchard, who some forty 
years ago astonished the staid 
respectability of Sauchiehall 
Street, reminds us that it is 
less picturesque to impregnate 
a cup of gruel with a drug 
purchased at the chemist’s 
round the corner than with a 
jewelled hand to drop a crystal, 
obtained from a grim, nocturnal 
wizard, into a priceless cup. 


Crime, like the arts, knows 
its alternations of success and 
failure. A time of primitive 
simplicity is followed by a 
golden age, which yields in 
time to a squalid decadence, 
What, then, was the golden 
age of poison? Though Italy 
in the fifteenth century was 
not without repute, though 
there were cunning sorceresses 
before Madame de Brinvilliers 
and La Voisin, never was the 
art practised with greater 
address and courage than in 
the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The scene of 
its highest achievement was 
Paris, and for some years at 
least none in the French capital 
was secure from a swift and 
stealthy death. Poison became 
a fashion. <A certain elegance 
was observed in the sudden re- 
moval of an impediment to 
love or wealth, and neither 
beautiful women nor valiant 
men disdained so simple an 
aid to their schemes. The 
sorceresses were counted by 
the hundred, their clients by 
the thousand; there was no 
adept in palmistry who was 
not prepared at a price to 
help in the commission of a 
quiet murder. Love-philtres 
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and phials of death were found 
in every mecessaire; and the 
public conscience, hardened by 
familiarity, soon ceased to be 
shocked. But the strangest 
trait in a strange situation 
was the quiet acquiescence of 
the victims. The poisoned had 
as fine an appreciation of the 
craft as the poisoner. He 
played the game with a courage 
which equalled hers who pre- 
pared his death. If he suc- 
cumbed, the luck was against 
him. If he survived, he showed 
no malice. On either side was 
a feeling of sport, highly cred- 
itable to the manners of the 
time. If the drug took effect, 
the loser could not complain. 
If he escaped the witch’s 
jugglery, he had the good sense 
not to show the smallest re- 
sentment or chagrin. He 
knew the rules, and under- 
stood the stakes for which 
he played. When Madame 
de Dreux, who was madly 
in love with Monsieur de 
Richelieu, attempted to poison 
her own husband and her 
lover’s wife, the indiscretion 
was found as “divinely divert- 
ing” as the epigrams which it 
inspired. The lady was far too 
pretty for the scaffold, and she 
was let off by the judges of the 
Chambre Ardente, whose busi- 
ness it was to suppress sorcery, 
with a few words of friendly 
warning. This warning she 
refused to take. Conducted 
from the Court in triumph by 
her husband and her friends, 
she lost no time in seeking a 
deadly powder wherewith to 
put an end to a lady upon 
whom Richelieu had cast an 
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eye. The adventure of Madame 
de Bouillon is still more sur- 
prising. This great lady was 
determined to poison her hus- 
band that she might marry 
the Duc de Vendéme. The 
whole Court was conscious of 
the attempt, and the victim 
had been warned by the King 
himself. But nothing would 
persuade the Duc de Bouillon 
to outrage the proprieties. 
When his wife was called 
before the Court to answer 
for the crime which she medi- 
tated, her husband gave her 
his right hand, while the Duc 
de Vendéme offered her his left. 
And Madame de Bouillon com- 
ported herself with a becom- 
ing dignity. She entered the 
Chamber like a queen; she faced 
her judges with a proud and 
confident spirit; nor did she 
disdain to jest with the presi- 
dent. When he asked her if 
she had seen the devil at the 
sorceress’s house, “I see him 
now,” she replied ; “he is ugly, 
old, and disguised as a coun- 
cillor of State.” No wonder 
Paris and the Court were de- 
lighted with the lady’s good- 
humoured repartee. 

After all, asked M. de 
Sévigné, what had Madame 
de Bouillon done? She had 
merely asked La Voisin to give 
her a little poison, that she 
might get rid of an old husband, 
who bored her to death, and 
marry the man she _ loved. 
Surely such a piece of folly 
was hardly worth discussing, 
especially when it was com- 
mitted by a Mancini. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to match 
the spirit of levity which in 
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1680 or thereabouts dominated 
Paris, outside the limits of 
Paris itself. But Paris is so 
alert with curiosity, so avid of 
a new sensation, that nothing 
comes amiss to her. Even in 
our own generation there has 
been a recrudescence of this 
artistic savagery. Some ten 
years since Anarchy was 
followed as a fashion. Vail- 
laint seemed a Messiah to 
idle people, and the ravings 
of Ravachol were accepted as a 
prophecy. To throw a bomb, 
said the followers of the mode, 
was a beau geste; to send a man 
to the guillotine merely because 
he blew up a house or two 
was considered an excess of 
retributive folly. And then 
the speeches of the condemned 
—were they notsuperb? How 
should the State so easily forget 
its duty as to punish by death 
an ardent citizen who could 
quote Herbert Spencer and 
Huxley to so admirable a 
purpose? And the height of 
absurdity was reached when 
a well-known man of letters 
shouted Vive l Anarchie, as the 
bomb exploded which almost 
sent him into another world. 
So in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the polite world gossiped 
of poison, and set the sorcer- 
esses upon a pinnacle of glory. 
And, from an artistic point of 
view, the sorceresses deserved 
all the applause which echoed 
about them. Their skill was 
equalled by their courage, and 
to produce the desired effect 
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they shrank from no brutality. 
They charged enormous fees, 
but the risks which they 
ran deserved compensation. 
History cannot show a more 
terrible monster than La 
Voisin, the woman-pythoness,} 
who sold death in packets, as 
grocers sell sugar across the 
counter. But, savage as she 
was, La Voisin was no vulgar 
criminal. She was a profound 
psychologist; and she played 
upon her clients whatever tune 
she chose. A profound adept 
in the occult sciences, she 
practised all the arts of black 
magic, and La Messe Noire 
was celebrated at her houses 
with all its cruel and blood- 
thirsty rites. Nor was she 
any respecter of persons. 
There was no one whom she 
would not poison at a price; 
and it was only an acci- 
dent that saved Louis XIV. 
from her machinations, when 
Madame de Montespan had 
determined to kill her royal 
lover in revenge for the in- 
sult put upon her despised 
beauty. And the people who 
moved in the underworld, 
where she inhabited, were 
no less grotesque than she. 
Lesage, who duped even the 
sorceresses by his jugglery, 
and Guibourg, a hideous un- 
frocked priest, have not their 
counterparts in the annals of 
all time. And La Voisin 
towers above them all—a veri- 
table Stryge, an ill-omened god- 
dess of vengeance and luxury. 





1 For the career of this amazing woman and her accomplices, the curious may 
consult M. Funck-Brentano’s ‘ Princes and Poisoners,’ a collection of documents 
which, for horror and curiosity, cannot be surpassed. 
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Yet she met the fate which 
she expected with a prepared 
serenity. “She surrendered 
her soul to the devil very 
prettily,” says Madame de 
Sévigné; and her confessor 
found a certain edification in 
her end. “I am loaded with 
so many crimes,’ said she, 
“that I could not wish God 
to work a miracle to snatch 
me from the flames, because 
I cannot suffer too much for 
the sins I have committed.” 
Though La Voisin is the 
most interesting and intrepid 
of the poisoners, though she in- 
volved in a general charge the 
beautiful Duchesse d’Orléans, 
the great Racine, and half the 
illustrious ladies of France, 
though she even attacked the 
throne of the great king him- 
self, it is not she but Madame 
de Brinvilliers who stands for 
all time as the type of her 
class. The preference is per- 
haps justified. Not merely 
did Madame de Brinvilliers 
set the fashion by which La 
Voisin profited, but she worked 
by herself and with only such 
few accomplices as she com- 
pelled to serve her. There was 
no necessity for her to lean 
upon others or to seek the aid 
of sorceresses. She was one of 
those strange creatures who 
are born with sharp wits and 
no moral sense. At five years 
of age she was already vicious, 
and never in her life did she 
deny herself or her passions 
the slightest indulgence. In 
her eyes to wish was to have; 
and, being naturally fertile in 
expedients, she always got 
what she wanted without scru- 
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ple or delay. Had the accident 
of life directed her energies into 
another channel, she might 
have suffered martyrdom and 
worn a golden crown before 
the rapt gaze of future ages. 
The priest who was her pane- 
gyrist seems to have divined 
in her qualities of high excel- 
lence. “Her soul,” he says, 
“had something naturally great 
—a composure in face of the 
most unexpected emergencies, 
a firmness that nothing could 
move, a resolution to await 
and to suffer death if need be.” 
These qualities stood her in 
good stead when once she had 
adopted the career to which she 
owes her fame. Married to the 
Marquis de _ bBrinvilliers in 
1651, she might have enjoyed 
the life of pleasure which be- 
longed to her estate and her 
period. She was young, rich, 
and beautiful. Those who 
knew her speak with enthus- 
iasm of her chestnut hair and 
soft blue eyes. But ill-fortune 
threw across her path achevalier 
d@industrie who called himself 
Sainte-Croix, and who had all 
the gifts of presence and in- 
tellect which might captivate 
a woman. His conquest over 
Madame de Brinvilliers was 
complete. She was ready to 
follow him, whenever he called, 
down the facile path of crime. 
So openly did she boast her 
love for him, that her father 
had him sent to the Bastille, 
and when at last he was re- 
stored to her the lovers in- 
stantly meditated revenge. 
The means were near at hand. 
Sainte-Croix had learned the 
use of poisons from the cele- 
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brated chemist, Christopher 
Glaser, and no sooner did he 
impart his secret to his mis- 
tress than she determined to 
put her father to death. For 
eight months she dosed him 
with arsenic, continuing her 
torture without fear or com- 
punction. **Medea,” said 
Madame de Sévigné with per- 
fect truth, “was nothing to 
her.” And no sooner was her 
father dead than she began to 
practise upon her two brothers, 
whose deaths vastly improved 
her fortune. She must have 
money at allcosts, ‘The glory 
of life,” to use her own phrase, 
could not be kept shining 
brightly for nothing. Her 
first successes made her yet 
more callous. She saw in 
poison a quick remedy for all 
things. If she were annoyed, 
she had a punishment ready 
for the evil-doer. When Sainte- 
Croix was faithless to her, she 
gave the deadly drug to him 
or to herself, and then has- 
tened, with repentance, to 
apply an antidote. On one 
occasion she poisoned her 
daughter because she found 
her a fool, and was moved 
by regret just in time to save 
the child’s life. So proud was 
she of her power that she 
watched the effect of the 
poison upon animals, if no 
enemy stood in her path, and 
then boasted to her friends of 
what she could achieve if she 
would. Her whole household 
stood in awe of her. A slight 
illness was sufficient to throw 
any one of her servants into 
a paroxysm of fear. The young 
bachelor of divinity who was 
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tutor to her sons was alter- 
nately caressed and drugged, 
and he dared not live a day 
without the antidote which at 
any moment might be his sal- 
vation. Never was there a 
more gruesomely fantastic situ- 
ation. The poignancy of the 
drama increased daily. There 
was nobody in Madame de 
Brinvilliers’ house who did not 
know what a direful tragedy 
was being enacted, and nobody 
had the courage to speak out. 
But at last an unexpected reve- 
lation was made. Sainte-Croix 
died suddenly, and left behind 
him a compromising casket 
which he ordered to be given 
to Madame de Brinvilliers, 
The terms in which the order 
was made were so peremptory 
that the Commissary of 
Police became suspicious, 
He refused to surrender the 
casket, and Madame de Brin- 
villiers, knowing that it con- 
tained conclusive evidence of 
her guilt, took refuge in flight. 
Flight did not avail her. She 
was brought back to Paris, 
tried,andcondemned. Through- 
out her trial she bore herself 
with the admirable composure 
which never deserted her. 
When the tutor of her sons, 
whose evidence alone was 
sufficient to condemn her, burst 
into tears, “You are chicken- 
hearted,” she exclaimed ; “you 
are crying!” And with some 
justice an admirer asks: ‘Could 
one find such a saying in 
Roman history or in Corneille?” 

But if she showed composure 
in the presence of her judges, 
she proved a yet rarer courage 
after her condemnation. The 
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Abbé Pirot, who was her 
spiritual counsellor during the 
last days, has left such an ac- 
count of her as only a sincere 
admiration could dictate. If 
she knew not how to live in 
security, at least she knew how 
to die with dignity. She con- 
cealed nothing ; she complained 
of nothing. She endured the 
ordeal of water with a mo- 
mentary protest. When the 
sentence was read to her, that 
she should be carried in a cart 
to the principal door of the 
Church of Paris and there do 
penance, and thereafter be taken 
to the Place de Grave, where 
her head should be cut off, her 
body burned, and her ashes 
thrown to the winds, she ac- 
cepted it almost without a 
murmur. It was only the cart 
which affronted her pride and 
excited her to a rage, which 
passed in an instant. Truly 
the admiration of the Abbé 
Pirot was just, even though 
he expressed it in terms of 
an excessive sentimentality. 
“Never have I seen anything 
more touching,” said he, when 
he had given her absolution, 
“than her eyes appeared to 
me; and if I had to paint a 
countenance full of contrition 
and sorrow of heart and hope 
of pardon, I could wish for no 
other features than those I re- 
member still, and shall remem- 
ber all my life long.” 

Thus died, in the odour of 
sanctity, the woman who prac- 
tised the art and mystery of 
poisoning with a reckless skill 
which has given her a place 
apart in history. It is not 


likely that she should endure 
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many rivals near her throne, 
and though La Voisin and her 
colleagues improved upon the 
lessons which she taught, we 
look outside her century in 
vain for a worthy compeer. 
How trivial and foolish beside 
her, for instance, appears 
Thomas Wainewright, who has 
been held up for our won- 
der and respect! Yet he was 
an adept in_ poison, if 
an amateur in the other 
arts which he practised; he 
neither lived nor died with the 
courage and dignity which dis- 
tinguished Madame de Brin- 
villiers. His literary style was 
as flashy and vulgar as his 
dressing - gowns. His waist- 
coats, like his manners, were too 
loudly and insistently romantic. 
He liked good dinners and 
strange wines as much as rare 
prints and the masterpieces of 
Roger Payne. His chaise- 
horse, Contributor, was the 
envy of Turnham Green, and 
he was resolved, wherever he 
went, to attract the general 
gaze. He was, in brief, an 
exquisite who overplayed his 
part, and who thought that 
he cut a splendid figure if only 
he astonished the honest bur- 
gess. He never lifted his pen 
to write without striking what 
in our modern slang is called 
“the personal note.” He took 
his readers into his confidence, 
telling them where and how 
he dined, and wondering with 
a simple candour at his own 
reflection in the mirror. He is 
eloquent concerning his “smart, 
tight - waisted, stiff - collared 
coats” and his “easy, chintz 
gowns, with pink ribbonds.” 
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Now he tells us he is drinking 
a petit verre deau de vie de 
Danizic, which he holds up to 
a@ waxen candle, that he may 
“watch with scient eye the 
number of animate particles— 
some swimming, some sinking 
quiveringly through the oily 
and luscious liquid, as if in- 
formed with life, and gleam- 
ing, like golden fish in the 
Whang-ho or Yellow River.” 
Now he consoles his solitude 
with “a genuine flask of as rich 
Montepulciano as ever voyaged 
from fair Italia.” Veal cutlets 
en papillote, oyster pdtés, all the 
delicacies which George’s could 
afford were ever before him ; 
and so delighted was he with 
his good fortune that the mem- 
ory of a banquet lifts him to 
a higher level of eloquence even 
than “a delicious, melting love- 
painting by Fuseli.” 

Coxcomb as he was, he fas- 
cinated the readers of ‘The 
London Magazine.’ He wrote 
with the air of an accomplished 
worldling, and doubtless gave 
his serious public a pleasant 
sense of recklessness and high 
living. His fir’ article ap- 
peared in 1820, and for three 
years he made “the sentiment- 
alities of the fine arts” and the 
British Drama excuses for talk- 
ing about himself. He was 
high-spirited and fluent, and 
he played the tune of the time 
as well as another. Here isa 
fair sample of his exordia: 
“** There is something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,’ yelled 
we with the voice of a Chick- 
asaw Indian, as, whirling open 
the glass deor with a spirit 
that threatened the safety of 
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every pane in it, and commit- 
ting its closure to the winds 
of heaven, we plunged reck. 
lessly amidst that assemblage 
of amateur chimney -sweepers 
and cognoscenti bakers’ boys 
which usually blockades the 
windows of Messrs , the 
famous printsellers. The crowd 
saw that we were mad, and 
gave way.” That was the 
kind of stuff that won James 
Weathercock, as he was known 
to the Magazine, a quick popu- 
larity. And it must be admitted 
that, extravagant though his 
antics were, he was not with- 
out taste. His dressing-gowns 
may have been as florid as his 
wines, but he loved Shelton’s 
‘Don Quixote’ and Chapman’s 
‘Homer,’ and he wrote of Rem- 
brandt’s intensity as though 
he felt it. His manners, too, 
were not without charm. He 
captivated Charles Lamb, who 
liked him so well that he ap- 
plauded his writings, and who 
is found recommending him to 
editors after he had _ taken 
refuge across the Channel. 
But his contributions to the 
literature of the time would 
long ago have been forgotten 
had he not won a conspicu- 
ous reputation in another pro- 
fession. 

As a man of letters Waine- 
wright was always an amateur. 
He contributed his “senti- 
mentalities” to ‘The London 
Magazine’ rather for amuse- 
ment than for profit, and as 
his patrimony was but a 
meagre £200 a-year, it is evi- 
dent that he lived beyond his 
income. Rare prints, historic 
bindings, pink-ribboned chintz 
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gowns, are not to be purchased 
for nothing, and Montepulciano 
in cut glass costs more than 
beer in a tankard. How, then, 
was Wainewright to find the 
money to support a luxurious 
existence? To his idle mind 
nothing seemed 80 easy as 

ison. His uncle, whose goods 
he hoped to inherit, was in 
Wainewright’s eyes a tiresome 
obstacle, and in 1829 the 
obstacle was removed. The 
house at Turnham Green, where 
Wainewright had long been a 
guest, came into his possession. 
But, in spite of his good 
fortune, he was not without 
encumbrances. His mother- 
in-law was penniless, and 
had long depended upon him 
for support. It seemed a 
simple plan, therefore, to invite 
her to share the new house, 
and it seemed still simpler 
when a few months later she 
died suddenly. In each case 
the symptoms were the same, 
and a suspicious doctor might 
have compelled an inquiry ; but 
Wainewright escaped the curi- 
osity of the law, and thus 
emboldened, determined upon a 
coup which should satisfy the 
creditors who were pressing 
hardly upon him, and place 
him in the future beyond the 
shame of poverty. Now, Mrs 
Wainewright had two half- 
sisters, Helen and Madeleine 
Abercromby, and it was Waine- 
wright’s plan to sacrifice Helen 
for the common good. After 
some difficulties and many 
warnings, he succeeded in 


insuring her life for £18,000. 
The insurances were arranged 
in October 1830; in December 
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Helen Abercromby died; and 
it is not strange that the 
offices declined to pay. Their 
repudiation not only embar- 
rassed Wainewright —it put 
him in fear for his neck; and 
he thought it prudent to sojourn 
for a while at Boulogne. 

And there it was that he 
achieved his greatest triumph 
in the art of poison. Staying 
at Boulogne was an English- 
man who, like Wainewright, 
was suffering from the famil- 
iar disease known as lack of 
money. Against this casual 
acquaintance the poisoner could 
have had not the slightest 
grudge. But the situation 
instantly suggested to him a 
means of revenge upon the 
Pelican Insurance Office, which 
had shown him a monstrous 
lack of generosity. So he 
persuaded the Englishman to 
insure his life with the Pelican, 
and then dropped a grain 
of the strychnine, which he 
always carried in a ring, into 
his victim’s coffee. Thus his 
vengeance was complete. In- 
deed, Wainewright had grown 
so callous with success that 
he thought any excuse was 
sufficient for murder. While 
he declared that he had no 
seruple in putting an end to 
Helen Abercromby, he looked 
in the Englishman at Boulogne 
for no excuse save the gratifi- 
cation of his spite. It appealed 
to his sense of humour to rob 
the insurance company of a 
round sum, and the feelings 
of the victim were nothing to 
him. And, though nobody in 
the world seems to have doubted 
that Wainewright was guilty, 
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nobody thought it worth while 
to prosecute him. He himself 
prudently remained in France, 
but it is unlikely that he would 
have suffered the smallest in- 
convenience had he gone back 
to London and braved it out. 

He did not, moreover, sur- 
render his prize without a 
struggle. He brought two ac- 
tions against the insurance 
companies, and lost them, and 
still no word of murder was 
openly spoken. Wainewright, 
in fact, might have lived in 
freedom for the rest of his life, 
had he not ten years before 
committed an _ indiscretion. 
When he came of age he in- 
herited the interest on £5000 
invested by his trustees, and 
in 1824, being in urgent need 
of ready money, he forged a 
document authorising the Bank 
of England to transfer the 
principal to him. As he said 
himself, he was but dealing 
with his own property, and 
though in thus dealing he 
broke the law, the crime of 
forgery seems trivial beside 
the crime of murder. But 
it was for forgery that he 
was tried, and for forgery he 
received what then appeared 
the lenient sentence of trans- 
portation for life. 

The passing of the sentence 
was no check upon his pride. 
He bore himself in Newgate 
with the gentility, now grown 
somewhat shabby, of which he 
had always boasted. ‘“I have 
determined through life,” said 
he to a visitor, “to hold the 
position of a gentleman. I 
have always done so. I do so 


still. It is the custom of this 
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place that each of the inmates 
of a cell shall take his morn- 
ing’s turn of sweeping it out, 
I occupy a cell with a brick- 
layer and a sweep. But, by 
God, they never offer me the 
broom.” Nor did his eesthet- 
icism desert him under the 
cruellest misfortunes. He was 
as arrogant an artist as Nero 
himself. He, too, might have 
exclaimed with satisfaction: 
Qualis artifex pereo. When 
his transportation was im- 
minent, he could still speak of 
his soul, “whose nutriment is 
love, and its offspring art, 
music, divine song, and still 
holier philosophy.” The cant 
of art is as clear a badge of 
hypocrisy as the cant of re- 
ligion, and this badge Waine- 
wright wore conspicuously to 
the end. When in 1844 he 
petitioned the governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land for a ticket-of- 
leave, he rang in gll the old 
phrases. He was ‘still “the 
follower of the ideal,” the fuel 
of life for him was still Art; 
but his petition was left un- 
regarded, and he ended his life 
in exile and alone. And, if he 
preserved his sense of humour 
to the end, he must surely have 
smiled at the irony of his 
career. He was one of the 
most efficient and cold-blooded 
poisoners known to our annals, 
and he was punished for 4 
paltry fraud committed upon 
himself. 

A greater contrast to James 
Weathercock could not be found 
than William Palmer, who, 
half a century ago, was hanged 
for poisoning John Parsons 
Cook at Rugeley. There was 
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nothing of the amateur or 
dilettante in Palmer. He knew 
as little of romance as he knew 
of art. He was a stern realist, 
who saw in the death of his 
friends the only means of satis- 
fying his own need of money, 
and he set about his gruesome 
task without pride or bluster. 
Being a doctor, he stood in a 
strong position. He could not 
only administer the dose, he 
could sign the certificate of 
death; and had not his greed 
outstepped the limits of prud- 
ence, there is no reason why 
he should ever have been found 
out. His method resembled 
Wainewright’sin onerespect: he 
insured the lives of his victims, 
and let strychnine do the rest. 
At first he succeeded in dis- 
arming suspicion and in fill- 
ing his pocket. The death of 
his wife, which brought him 
£13,000, passed unnoticed. But 
when his brother Walter also 
died, soon .after being heavily 
insured, the offices refused pay- 
ment. Even then Palmer did 
not flinch. Having used up 
the most of his own relations, 
he bethought him of a farm- 
bailiff named Bates, and took 
steps to insure him for no less 
than £25,000. But even this 
reckless poisoner drew back 
when he realised how hazard- 
ous was the enterprise, and 
the wretched Bates survived 
with a whole skin. Meanwhile 
Palmer was hopelessly embar- 
rassed. His debts amounted 
to many thousands of pounds; 
he had forged his mother’s 
name; and he knew perfectly 
well that if he did not satisfy 
is more exigent creditors, 
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ruin would be upon him. And 
then came a chance of extri- 
cating himself for the moment 
from his difficulties. A sport- 
ing friend, named Cook, had 
won some £2000 at the Shrews- 
bury races, and had besides, 
as Palmer knew, £800 in his 
pocket. The temptation was 
too strong to resist. Within 
a week Cook was dead, and 
Palmer, not content with rifling 
his pockets, had got Cook’s 
winnings paid over to himself 
at Tattersalls’. The evidence 
against Palmer was irrefrag- 
able. He had purchased strych- 
nine; he had been constant in 
his attendance upon Cook, 
whose death had saved him 
from embarrassment, even from 
ruin; and though he made the 
best of the one point in his 
favour—the absence of poison 
in the murdered man’s body 
—he was found guilty, and 
hanged in Stafford gaol. 
When Palmer was _ con- 
demned, he is reported to have 
said to his counsel, “ The riding 
did it.” For his part, he be- 
lieved acquittal certain. Not 
even the summing-up of Camp- 
bell, the Lord Chief - Justice, 
deadly as it was, availed to 
daunt him. There was no 
definite trace of strychnine, and 
he was confident that, in face 
of this fact, he could not be 
convicted. But the “riding” 
was too good, and Palmer 
died, confessing nothing, re- 
gretting nothing, and betray- 
ing no other sentiment than a 
lofty indifference. His demean- 
our in prison was as edifying 
as that of Madame de Brin- 
villiers. His brother, a blame- 
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less clergyman, saw him a few 
days before his death, and ad- 
dressed an impassioned letter 
to the Judge. “How did he 
present himself?” he asked ; 
“ and how did he bear our pres- 
ence? I say, like Socrates 
in his cell; I say, like Sidney 
in the Tower ; I say, like Calas 
before the wheel. He 
maintains his energy and hope 
in justice—not, indeed, in men, 
for he was condemned long 
since, but in the course of 
events, in the discoveries of 
science, in the confession or 
conviction of the perjured wit- 
nesses against him.” 

Time has not justified this 
hope. Instead, more victims 
have been added by rumour 
to a list already long. It has 
been widely believed that Lord 
George Bentinck succumbed 
to Palmer’s strychnine. Lord 
George, it will be remembered, 
died suddenly soon after the 
Doncaster meeting of 1848. 
He had set forth to walk 
from Welbeck to Thoresby, 
and his dead body was found 
about a mile from the Abbey. 
According to the verdict given 
by the jury at the inquest, he 
“died by the visitation of God 
—to wit, a spasm of the 
heart.” The post-mortem ex- 
amination revealed nothing that 
was suspicious, and had not 
Palmer’s monstrosities been dis- 
covered seven years later, no 
more would have been heard of 
Lord George’s death. At the 
same time, it may be admitted 
that as, with a fuller know- 
ledge, we look back to the 
tragic fate of Lord George 
Bentinck, we find nothing in- 
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consistent with the possibility 
of poison. We can only ask, 
Was Palmer known to Lord 
George, and if so, had he a 
sufficient motive for putting 
him to death? 

The motive would have been 
sufficient had Lord George won 
a sum of money from Palmer 
which the rascal found it incon- 
venient to pay. That the vic- 
tory of Surplice in the St Leger 
had been profitable to Lord 
George there is little doubt, 
He had backed the horse for 
the St Leger before he won 
the Derby. But is it probable 
that he had had any transac- 
tions with Palmer? In 1848 
Palmer was a doctor just be- 
ginning to practise, and was 
no more than twenty - three 
years of age. His connection 
with the turf, we believe, came 
some years later, and it is suf- 
ficiently unlikely that so highly 
distinguished a sportsman as 
Lord George Bentinck should 
confide his bets to a country 
practitioner, young and un- 
known. However, the belief 
in Palmer’s guilt survives, but 
until clearer evidence is pro- 
duced we must acquit him of 
this, which, if proved, would 
be his most shameful and 
wanton murder. 

In conclusion: the poisoners 
whose careers we have analysed 
show one and all the same 
traits. They are cold-blooded, 
cruel, and pitiless, when once 
they have determined upon 
their victim. But in their 
hours of ease they are amiable, 
talented, and even _ gentle. 
Madame de Brinvilliers won 
the heart of her Confessor. 
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Charles Lamb did not disdain 
the wit of Wainewright. 


Palmer thought the merciless 
destruction of human life was 
not inconsistent with a show of 
religion. And all of them were 
eager to win from their fellows 
a grateful popularity. It is 
vanity, indeed, which was their 
mainspring of action. They 
must show their power, even 
though their friends die for it. 
And they were so blinded by 
vanity that they easily ig- 
nored the consequences of their 
deeds. To achieve so little 
they risked so much. They 
are like Lamb’s Chinaman, who 
burned his house that he might 
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taste roast pork. They would 
torture and kill without re- 
morse to pay a debt or indulge 
a taste. And it is satisfactory 
to reflect, in considering their 
careers, that modern science 
has at last outstripped them. 
No more shall a miscreant 
hope to escape the gallows if 
he drop a pinch of powder in 
a cup; and we look back to 
these records of crime with the 
greater contentment, because 
we recognise that their interest 
is merely archzological,—that 
never again will a poisoner 
escape with no heavier punish- 
ment than that which is 
allotted to an act of forgery. 
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THE army of England has 
been in the throes of re- 
organisation for a considerable 
time, and it does not appear 
that it has yet been placed in 
anything like a satisfactory 
condition. For the present we 
will put out of our thoughts 
any provision of a fighting 
power which would enable our 
country to assert itself with 
some small semblance of weight 
on a European battlefield, or 
even effectively to guard our 
own shores in by no means 
impossible circumstances; but 
if we think only of the com- 
paratively minute establish- 
ment which was supposed 
twenty years ago to be suffi- 
cient for our needs, and is still 
our only definite standard of 
requirement, we find that we 
cannot enlist a sufficient num- 
ber of men to fill its ranks and 
to supply a moderate reserve 
of force. The report on re- 
cruiting that has been lately 
published is bad indeed in its 
significance, and seems to pre- 
sage a complete breakdown at 
no distant date of our system 
of voluntary enlistment. This 
is serious enough, but what is 
far worse is that we have the 
utmost difficulty in securing 
the services of sufficient officers 
even for this inadequate army. 
As to any supplementary 
officers, to meet sudden press- 
ure or to replace the inevit- 
able losses of a campaign, 
there are none. We see our 
corps d élite, the Guards, obliged 
to accept probationers to sup- 
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ply their necessities; and our 
regiments of cavalry, the proper 
performance of whose duties 
with an army in the field is 
all-important, are in the like 
case. It is quite possible that 
these probationers, though they 
may not be able to pass the 
possibly somewhat unneces- 
sarily severe educational test 
required from gentlemen enter- 
ing his Majesty’s service, may 
eventually develop into most 
efficient leaders of men; but on 
the face of it, it seems rather 
anomalous that in the corps in 
which we expect to find the 
greatest ability and highest 
qualifications, men should be 
received whose mental powers 
are less active or less cultivated 
than is considered desirable for 
the military service as a whole. 

With the deficiency of men 
we have nothing to do at 
present, but we would urge 
that it is a question crying for 
an immediate answer, why the 
army has become an unattract- 
ive profession among the classes 
from which in the past our 
officers have principally been 
drawn; why so many present 
holders of commissions are 
eager for opportunities to lay 
them down ; and why so many 
are unhappy, discontented, and 
therefore to a certain degree 
inefficient, while they are 
serving. 

It is probable that many 
causes contribute, each in a 
greater or less degree, to the 
lamentable state of things now 
undoubtedly existing, but it 
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seems to us that there is one, 
little considered it may be, 
though of no secondary im- 
portance, that exercises a bane- 
ful influence on our military 
service, and may well form a 
subject of anxious thought 
both to those who administer 
and to those who pay for the 
land forces of the Crown. 
This cause may fairly be called 
deterioration of moral; and 
everybody knows that in an 
army, a8 in any other collec- 
tion of men for any purpose, 
its moral is one of the most 
essential elements that make 
for success in its object and the 
smooth working of its constitu- 
tion. Let us try to explain 
further what we mean by the 
expression which we have ven- 
tured to employ. 

The laudator temporis acti 
spirit, with regard to the 
English army, does not in- 
fluence us in any degree. We 
most fully recognise the many 
and grievous shortcomings evi- 
dent in that army as it was 
forty or fifty years ago, and 
we freely admit that it was 
then in very few respects a 
well-organised mechanism for 
war. It had, however, as we 
believe, one quite superexcel- 
lent quality which enabled it 
to sustain many trials and to 
surmount successfully many ap- 
parently desperate difficulties 
—a magnificent moral. All 
who wore its uniform, high 
and low, from the commander- 
in-chief down to the smallest 
drummer, were animated by 
the same spirit, the same code 
of military honour. Duty, and 
duty alone, was the watch- 
word of every soldier. No 
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man thought of himself as a 
unit, but each merged his own 
identity in the army, and strove 
to do his duty as a small work- 
ing item in the great whole. If 
he gained honours and rewards 
during his service he was natur- 
ally proud and gratified, but 
honours and rewards were the 
exception, not the rule; and so 
long as a man felt that he had 
done his duty, he knew that 
his reputation among his com- 
rades was secure, and, even if 
he was left unnoticed by the 
dispensers of good things, he 
did not therefore overmuch 
grumble at fate. Let us make 
our meaning perfectly clear 
about this matter. We only 
say that these were the prin- 
ciples that theoretically regu- 
lated the conduct of British 
soldiers, and no man would 
have dared to admit even the 
indirect influence of any other. 
Of course there were always 
some men who privately enter- 
tained different ideas, and may 
have been guided by them; but 
if a public confession of faith 
was to be made, nothing else 
could possibly be enunciated. 
As throwing an illuminating 
sidelight on old - fashioned 
soldierly tenets, we may quote 
an anecdote told in Shadwell’s 
‘Life of Lord Clyde.’ After 
the Mutiny campaign applica- 
tions for promotion and re- 
wards sometimes 


“ would be supplemented by the per- 
sonal appeal of an interested friend 
or relative, and on more than one 
occasion in such terms as to try the 
old soldier's patience. On one of 
these visitors advancing as a ground 
for consideration that his son had 
been in a position of considerable 
danger, Lord Clyde rose from his 
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chair and, with marked emphasis 
of tone and manner, replied, ‘So he 
was in a position of danger, was he? 
I tell you what, sir! Your son was 
very favoured, and most fortunate to 
be placed in such a position. We 
soldiers consider it the best thing 
that can happen to us, and we value 
it as much, if not more, than pro- 
motion.’’ 


It used to be the pride of 
England that it could always 
be predicated how an officer 
might be expected to conduct 
himself under given circum- 
stances, and the rank and 
file felt the influence of their 
leaders’ peculiar moral to so 
great an extent that it ever 
imbued them with perfect con- 
fidence and added inconceivably 
to their own warlike spirit, 
The rank and file had not 
then that smattering of know- 
ledge and that very partially 
awakened intelligence which is 
now common to all the labour- 
ing and artizan classes in our 
country, but they at least 
understood and appreciated 
the loyal devotion to duty and 
the personal self -abnegation 
which formed the character of 
their officers’ code of honour, 
and the result on the stern 
business of war was gloriously 
manifest. 

Here let it be noted that 
anything like flinching from a 
given task in the field was a 
thing inconceivable in the mili- 
tary moral of old times. No 
circumstance short of obvious 
impossibility could condone the 
exercise of private judgment to 
the prejudice of carrying out 
any operation, however desper- 
ate and hazardous, by falling 
back from its execution. <A 
very ugly word was used to 
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describe such an exercise of 
judgment, and scarcely less 
emphatically was described any 
slackness in the support of a 
brother officer, or failure to 
give bim due assistance in any 
combined operation of war. 
The grim determination of 
Blucher at Waterloo to keep 
his word to the Duke of 
Wellington at all costs and to 
press to his assistance, was a 
grand example on a large scale 
of the necessity felt by every 
true soldier to be a staunch 
and loyal supporter to a com- 
rade who was engaged with an 
enemy. As Colonel C. C. 
Chesney tells: “The gesture 
of fire that urged on the plod- 
ding columns, the oft-repeated 
entreaty to his labouring artil- 
lerymen, ‘Lads, you won’t let 
me break my word,’ are among 
the details that best deserve to 
be graven on the history of the 
day.” 

Can it be honestly asserted 
by any one that the moral 
which has been described exists 
to-day in the same perfection 
as of yore? Have the present 
officers of the English army 
been, from their earliest soldier- 
ing days, taught and imbued 
with the principle of duty and 
duty alone as the mainspring 
of every professional action? 
Is it not rather the case that 
self-advancement and self-dis- 
tinction now exercise a pre- 
dominating influence in many 
minds? Has not the exercise 
of private judgment, in oppo- 
sition to the clearly expressed 
wish of a superior leader, too 
often in the history of our 
most recent military operations 
caused failure to our arms and 
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occasionally something peril- 
ously near to disgrace? Has 
complete self-abnegation always 
been the rule with all officers, 
and is it not perfectly well 
known that the probability of 
personal advantage, of what- 
ever description, has been 
followed by many individuals 
rather than the general in- 
terests of the army? How 
often has been seen a want 
of determination to carry out 
orders at all costs, and how 
often has there been a distinct 
failure to support a comrade 
when such support might have 
had the effect of giving to that 
comrade an opportunity of per- 
forming a creditable operation 
of war? Can we believe that 
everybody has always, in war 
and peace, worked with a 
single eye to the public weal, 
and without mainly, or at least 
equally, considering what might 
best suit his own immediate 
credit and benefit? Specific 
answers might, we believe, be 
given to all these queries, but 
it is undesirable to enter too 
closely into details, and it is 
best that those who can should 
respond in vague terms. 

If it is true, however, as we 
fear it is, that there have been 
deplorable instances in recent 
years of such shortcomings 
among British officers, it must 
not be supposed that we attrib- 
ute them to any depreciation of 
the officer’s actual qualities, but 
we rather trace them to an 
alteration, a very serious alter- 
ation, in the tone of our army, 
in the moral by which it is 
animated. And now let us try 
to find out some of the reasons 
for this alteration of tone, if it 
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is conceded that such has taken 
place. 

Jealousy and envy are two 
of the most potent influences 
in the human mind, and no 
man can ever honestly call 
himself free from them. They 
may be chained and kept in 
subjection, but they are always 
ready to break forth on the 
least encouragement. Well, 
the impression is undoubtedly 
very common, and we cannot 
help thinking it has a wide 
foundation, that these influ- 
ences in the minds of our 
officers have been unwittingly 
very much stimulated within 
the last half-century by various 
demoralising circumstances. 

It has been said that in by- 
gone days honours and rewards 
in the English army were the 
exception, not the rule. Even 
the general distribution of 
medals was unknown till the 
early part of last century, those 
that were given before that 
period having for the most 
part been provided from priv- 
ate sources, and it might well 
happen that an officer could go 
through a long and meritorious 
career without any recognition 
of his services beyond the or- 
dinary course of promotion. 
We could cite the particular 
case of a general who had 
taken part in nine general 
actions, besides innumerable 
small affairs, in old Indian 
wars, who enjoyed the close 
friendship and confidence of 
the then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
eventually becoming Adjutant- 
General in India, and yet went 
to his grave without any medal 
or decoration whatever, or any 
special advancement. Very 
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possibly it may be argued, with 
some show of reason, that this 
dearth of recognition and hon- 
ourable distinction was an un- 
desirable state of things; but 
equally, and perhaps more 
reasonably, a good deal may 
be said in its favour. There 
is no doubt that the soldiers 
of the eighteenth century, 
though they had no artificial 
stimulus, did their duty quite 
as gallantly as their successors 
of the nineteenth; and when 
all were exactly on the same 
footing with regard to marks 
of honour, there was nothing 
like the covert sneering which 
is now not infrequently to be 
heard at the modern show of 
medals on many breasts, pro- 
claiming that the wearers are 
to be looked upon as tried and 
trusty warriors. It is perfectly 
well known that to many men 
of all ranks are awarded medals 
for campaigns in which they 
have not only not seen a shot 
fired, but have not been placed 
in any circumstances of either 
unusual hardship or responsi- 
bility, and they are put on a 
par with comrades who have 
looked death in the face a 
dozen times and have endured 
many trials. We can remem- 
ber one campaign for which 
the men, who were not even 
disembarked on the enemy’s 
coast, received medals equally 
with those who had done a 
good deal of stiff fighting and 
marching; and we can recall 
one most popular general who 
used to point to the row of 
decorations that he wore, say- 
ing, with a laugh, that he had 
never yet seen a musket fired 
with the intention of killing. 
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Gallant fellow! Before he 
was called to his rest he had, 
and profited by to the utmost, 
an opportunity of showing 
what brilliant fighting service 
he could perform to his sove- 
reign and country. And at 
the close of a famous cam- 
paign, when the defeated and 
discouraged enemy were being 
pursued and driven into dis- 
solution, there was an aspira- 
tion of delight in a force newly 
arrived from England when a 
tew scattered and harmless 
shots were fired, for they 
showed that resistance still 
nominally continued, and gave 
a title to the medal issued for 
the whole prolonged operations. 
Of course, it ought to be well 
known that a medal without a 
clasp or clasps can have no 
signification whatever, and that 
even clasps do not necessarily 
mean much, though they show 
that the wearer has at least 
been in an enemy’s country. 
Medal hunting was a sport 
which at one time was con- 
siderably in vogue, still pre- 
sents attractions, and perhaps 
is yet not entirely unknown, 
though we believe that it has 
lately been to some extent dis- 
couraged by the authorities. 
Many people, and they by 
no means of inferior judgment, 
regard the institution of the 
V.C. as having been an ill- 
judged gift to the fighting ser- 
vices. Questionless, the gain- 


ing of this distinction is at all 
times very much a matter of 
luck. The act of valour for 
which its award is made must 
be performed so that it can 
come within the notice of a 
senior, who remarks and re- 
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rts it; and it may well hap- 
pen that there is no senior 
present when a gallant deed 
is done, or, for one reason or 
another, he may not be inclined 
to put forward the doer. We 
would not say for a moment 
that the men who now proudly 
wear the little bronze cross 
are not very cool and plucky 
soldiers, who have shown that 
they may be depended upon to 
act with eminent bravery in an 
emergency ; but we do say, with- 
out hesitation, that for one deed 
gaining the special recognition, 
twenty equally if not more 
gallant and meritorious are 
performed and pass unnoticed. 
And the idea of the V.C. is in 
the nature of things very much, 
perhaps too much, before the 
minds of ambitious soldiers, 
particularly young soldiers, 
prompting them in attempts 
to bring themselves to notice, 
very often without much re- 
gard to the duty with which 
they have primarily been en- 
trusted. They are ready to 
expose life and limb in order 
to show what fine fellows they 
are, instead of being content to 
do their duty and that alone. 
They might indeed not seldom 
find that the simple perform- 
ance of duty involves quite as 
much courage and determina- 
tion, and is much more profit- 
able to the State, than under- 
taking to do something which 
may prove to be unnecessary, 
and possibly even unadvisable. 
The general nature of most of 
our late wars has made the 
V.C. in many instances a life- 
saving reward. We have been 
engaged with ruthless savages 
who barbarously despatched all 
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wounded men falling into their 
power, and the saving of a 
wounded man became the con- 
ventional and most obvious 
way of gaining the Cross. So 
much has this become a uni- 
versal idea, that at military 
tournaments and games there 
has often in late years been 
seen what is called “a V.C. 
competition,” which consisted 
in carrying off under difficulties 
a dummy figure, supposed to 
represent a wounded man. But 
if the saving of life is to receive 
special recognition, no doubt in 
many circumstances well de- 
served and most desirable, it 
would apparently be more 
reasonable that this should 
be undertaken by the Humane 
Society, thus practically leav- 
ing every other brave deed to 
come into the category of 
soldiers’ plain duties well and 
gallantly performed. By the 
way, we can recollect one very 
distinguished officer in old days 
who did receive the gold medal 
of the Humane Society as well 
as the V.C. for saving the life 
of a comrade in action. 

Before the V.C. was insti- 
tuted quite as many brilliant 
deeds were performed by officers 
and men of the English army 
as since that date. They were, 
however, performed in the or- 
dinary course of duty, and not 
with any ulterior view of pos- 
sibly gaining special personal 
distinction. Under the infiu- 
ence of the old moral, a man 
was supposed to do his best in 
every conceivable circumstance. 
“He dared do all that may 
become a man.” If, on any 
occasion, he did less, the tone 
of the service made him after- 
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wards bitterly regret his defi- 
ciency of conduct. What the 
views of the rank and file may 
sometimes be about the V.C. 
may be gathered from the well- 
known story of a corps in 
India, which, after an action 
in which it had particularly 
distinguished itself, was invited 
to name a man who should re- 
ceive the cross of valour. The 
men unanimously named the 
Bhisti as the individual whose 
conduct had been most daunt- 
less during the hard - fought 
day. 

The remarks made about the 
V.C. apply equally to the still 
later institution of the D.S.O., 
which is a sort of proxime 
accessit to the older order, 
thoughit has the drawback that 
it is a decoration for officers 
only, the lower ranks receiv- 
ing instead the medal for dis- 
tinguished conduct in the field. 
There was a democratic senti- 
ment about the V.C. as being 
the highest honour to which 
any soldier of any rank could 
attain, all contending for it 
on equal terms, which gave to 
it a special value, but the 
D.S.O. seems to be within the 
reach of any officers who simply 
do their duty with ordinary 
zeal and efficiency. A certain 
number of D.S.O.’s are given 
away after a campaign, and 
they are apparently often dis- 
tributed more in accordance 
with personal predilections in 
high quarters than for any out- 
standing merit. We all have 
heard what the initials D.S.O. 
were understood to mean after 
our last war, and perhaps there 
was some foundation of truth 
in the interpretation. 
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Of the many other decora- 
tions which are now lavished 
upon British officers, much 
might be said in the same 
strain. Of all it is certainly 
true that to professional eyes 
they do not indicate that the 
men who wear them are neces- 
sarily remarkable for unusual 
courage or capacity, or indeed 
that they have necessarily 
passed through many scenes 
of trial or danger. “ Fields of 
cloth - of- gold” do often as 
much to decorate the breast 
with kaleidoscopic ribbons as 
fields of war. If a man has 
made a reputation for himself, 
it is perfectly well known to 
all whom it may concern, and 
he is none the more highly 
thought of because his tunic 
is covered with glittering 
trophies. If his reputation is 
doubtful, the ornaments that 
he wears are rather objects of 
derision than otherwise. ‘Ma 
foil Cest bien distingué,” was 
Talleyrand’s remark when Lord 
Castlereagh, alone among the 
assembled diplomatists at 
Vienna, appeared with an 
undecorated coat; and it may 
well be thought that this kind 
of distinction might, in a modi- 
fied degree, be more wholesome 
and more befitting the dignity 
of the English army than the 
present custom of displaying 
marks of honour, which are no 
real guarantee that great desert 
exists, and certainly are often 
a fruitful source of jealousy, 
heart-burning, and consequent 
depreciation of moral. 

It has been said above, with 
reference to the V.C., that 
soldiers are tempted to over- 
look the performance of plain 
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duty in order to put them- 
selves prominently forward for 
the object of gaining a special 
distinction for their own 
personal benefit; and there is 
another form of (shall we so 
call it?) self-advertisement 
which has had, and still has, 
as we think, a deleterious effect 
upon the military tone of the 
British army. This other form 
we owe to Lord Wolseley, 
whose fiery spirit not infre- 
quently led him into courses 
of action that perhaps had not 
been sufficiently considered in 
all their bearings. It was his 
belief that it was better to 
employ on particular service 
officers and men who volun- 
teered, rather than to employ 
those whose names came up on 
the ordinary roster for duty, 
or were selected by their 
superiors for their personal 
qualifications. This belief he 
carried into action on every 
occasion when it was possible, 
and certainly the results 
which he achieved were 
always conspicuously satis- 
factory. But was the system 
inaugurated by him a good one 
for the army? Doubtless the 
men who responded to the ap- 
peal for volunteers cannot be 
blamed for so doing. They 
saw their chance of lifting 
themselves out of the crowd, 
and they took advantage of it. 
But were they necessarily the 
best judges of their personal 
fitness for the work which they 
undertook? Of course it may 
be said that they were approved 
by their commanding officers ; 
but, as everybody knows, this 
went for very little. They put 


themselves forward, and moved 
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every influence at their disposal 
to have themselves selected. 
But very often the most salient 
feature in their candidature 
was that they were anxious for 
any change that would bring 
them into a conspicuous posi- 
tion; and though they were, 
no doubt, greatly and rightly 
desirous of seeing the practical 
part of a soldier’s life, they 
were also somewhat moved by 
the wish to escape from the 
monotony of their ordinary 
duties. Under the influence of 
an inspiring leader like Lord 
Wolseley these gentlemen al- 
ways did right good work, and 
the country owes them a debt 
of gratitude for the successful 
issue of several campaigns ; 
but are we really to believe 
that officers who were taken 
because they were first for 
duty, would not have been 
equally good? We can hardly 
believe that among average 
English commissioned officers 
on the regimental lists there 
was any very distinct and con- 
clusive ground of choice. And 
let us think of the bitter feeling 
that was inevitably caused by 
this volunteering. Of course, 
there were some officers who, 
for various reasons, preferred a 
quiet life of peace service to 
engaging in the active and 
strenuous side of their pro- 
fession. They were probably 
usefully and meritoriously em- 
ployed in doing some depart- 
mental work, which must be 
done by some one, and for which 
they felt that they were well 
suited. But there were many 
others who were sorely galled 
when they saw comrades speci- 
ally privileged beyond them- 
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selves. They would not volun- 
teer, some because, from possibly 
undue diffidence, they did not 
feel themselves justified in say- 
ing, “Take me—I am the sort 
of man you want”; others be- 
cause, being married or having 
some interests depending on 
them, they did not think it 
right tc thrust themselves into 
peril, except in obedience to 
orders and in the clear, straight 
path of duty. These men were 
perfectly ready, nay anxious, 
to encounter any risks and 
hazards, provided that they 
came in a legitimate way. 
Their profession was that of 
arms, and they and their 
families had quite made up their 
minds that they were “ready 
to go anywhere and to do any- 
thing” when they were so 
ordered, but this was a very 
different thing from undertak- 
ing voluntarily a service from 
which, in all honour, they 
might abstain. The old school 
of soldiers looked with the 
gravest doubt upon Lord (then 
Sir Garnet) Wolseley’s system 
of volunteering when it was 
first proposed, saying, what we 
think was absolutely true, that 
it was contrary to the principles 
which had, up to that time, 
governed the British army. 
No one can say that Lord 
Airey was anything but a most 
chivalrously gallant and con- 
summately level-headed prac- 
tical soldier, and he was a 
typical representative of the 
old school we speak of. We 
remember well that the name 
of an officer, a married man 
with children, had been placed, 
without his knowledge, by 
some kindly but too officious 
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friend, on the list of volunteers 
for a certain campaign, and the 
officer was informed that he 
would probably be sent to the 
seat of war in a week. The 
officer requested an interview 
with Lord Airey, who was then 
Adjutant -General, and told 
him that, though he would be 
more than delighted to have 
the chance of seeing service in 
any capacity, he wished that it 
should be known, in justice to 
his wife and children, he did 
not volunteer. He placed his 
honour as a soldier in Lord 
Airey’s hands, and said that 
he was quite ready to do what 
Lord Airey might think right. 
The old Adjutant - General 
showed his satisfaction and 
approval in the most emphatic 
manner. He said the officer 
was perfectly right not to 
volunteer, that his name should 
be struck off the list of volun- 
teers, and that, if any one 
questioned the propriety of his 
conduct, the matter was at once 
to be referred to him, Lord 
Airey. The sequel of the story 
was in the highest degree satis- 
factory to all concerned. The 
officer was invited, a few days 
later, by another general, to 
occupy a personal staff billet 
at the seat of war, an invitation 
which he was able to accept 
with a clear conscience and all 
the interest attending a first 
campaign. 

The result of volunteering, as 
initiated by Lord Wolseley, was 
to emphasise the distaste nat- 
urally felt by almost everybody 
for routine duty, however valu- 
able in itself that duty might 
be. Men saw that however 
conscientiously they might 
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work, whatever pains they 
might take in their special 
spheres as officers of a bat- 
talion, regiment, or battery, 
they were passed in the race 
of life by comrades whom they 
knew to have been no more 
conscientious and painstaking 
than themselves, and they 
could not help falling under 
the impression that “the daily 
round, the common task,” in 
the lot of an officer, however 
valuable they were and essen- 
tial to the maintenance of an 
efficient army, were somehow 
contemned and need not be 
considered to be of paramount 
importance. We do not say 
that the ordinary duties of the 
army were therefore neglected. 
All honour to the officers who 
discharged them so well, and 
often with so little apprecia- 
tion of their efforts, but they 
certainly suffered in estimation, 
and the moral of the army is 
not the gainer by the fact.? 
It is understood that Lord 
Wolseley, on one occasion at 
least, if not more, desired to ex- 
tend the voluntary system, in 
a modified form, to the rank 
and file, and so to form special 
battalions for a special service ; 
but here (except perhaps in the 
formation of the Egyptian 
camel-corps) the old principles 
of our army were emphatically, 
and we may be permitted to 
think fortunately, maintained 
by the authorities, and the 
disintegration of units was 
not allowed. If it had been 


countenanced, it is very pos- 
sible that the immediate result 
would have been most success- 
ful, but the complete recon- 
stitution of our army would 
have been a necessary sequence, 
and the raison d’étre of bat- 
talions and regiments would 
have been seriously affected. 
It may, of course, be a question 
for argument whether our army 
is properly constituted, but 
being as it is, it could not be 
interfered with except at dire 
risk. 

Of all the circumstances, 
however, that have within the 
last half century been sapping 
the moral of the army, we 
cannot but think that the sys- 
tem of confidential reports upon 
officers has been the most fatal 
in its effect. As it has been 
carried out, no man knows 
whence a most damaging at- 
tack on his character as a sol- 
dier, and therefore on his pro- 
fessional prospects, may come. 
By the introduction of confi- 
dential reports the British 
army has been placed very 
much in the position of a 
French lycée, in which boys are 
encouraged to tell tales ‘about 
each other. In an English 
public school such an action 
would be scorned, and we are 
accustomed to consider the 
governing ideas of an English 
public school as the most 
wholesome rules of conduct 
for any body of Englishmen. 
The greatest men whom our 
country has produced have 





1 These remarks about volunteering naturally do not apply in their entirety to 
a serious war, like that with the Boer Republics, when everybody who was not 


absolutely required for other duties was obliged to take a turn of duty in the 
field. 
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been imbued with them in 
their youth, and have been 
guided by them in their sub- 
sequent careers. It was theo- 
retically intended—and indeed 
it was officially ordered—that 
if in a confidential report any- 
thing was said unfavourable to 
the man reported on, he should 
be informed of the fact; so 
that, if he thought fit, he 
could enter a remonstrance, or, 
at least, that he might know 
exactly how he was esteemed 
by the reporting authority. It 
is understood that this theo- 
retical intention has not been 
generally carried out in the 
spirit which was at first ex- 
pected; and, in any case, as 
much harm may be done to 
@ man’s reputation by omis- 
sions in a report as by 
definite assertion. ‘“ Damning 
with faint praise” is also by 
no means an ineffective method 
of doing an injury, intention- 
ally or otherwise. The value 
given to confidential reports by 
the authority which eventually 
receives them ought, of course, 
to be estimated in some degree 
by the personality of the men 
who make them; and we are 
convinced that it is very often 
forgotten how few men are 
really good judges of char- 
acter, and are able to see 
below the possibly superficial 
brilliancy or the possibly equal- 
ly superficial dulness of others. 
It was pretty well known in 
a certain field force by officers 
serving with it at the time, 
that the two officers who were 
left at a secondary post had 
been so employed because their 
superior officers did not think 
that they would be as useful 
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in the front as their comrades 
—or, at anyrate, it was con- 
sidered that they could best 
be spared. But a great and 
unexpected crisis came on the 
post in their charge; the story 
of their conduct in that crisis 
rang through the empire like 
a trumpet - blast, and they 
proved that they were of the 
stuff of which heroes are made, 
Truly, if a man who has pre- 
viously been thought little of, 
‘on war’s red touchstone rings 
true metal,” it shows that there 
has been some lack of real in- 
sight into his character on the 
part of his critics, and such a 
lack is much more common 
than is often supposed. 

For the credit of the English 
army, it is not to be supposed 
that confidential reports are 
often (or indeed ever) written 
with any wilfully malicious in- 
tention; but they are often 
undoubtedly vitiated by uncon- 
scious prejudice or by the want 
of discrimination in the men 
who make them, and thus are 
not to be completely trusted 
in estimating the professional 
value of officers. There is always 
also a grave danger lest, when 
anything untoward may have 
occurred in the course of war- 
like operations, during mili- 
tary manceuvres, or even in 
the ordinary carrying out of 
duties in peace, the officer who 
is really responsible may be 
the senior, and may have to 
describe or allude to the cir- 
cumstance in a report. He 
not unnaturally, and possibly 
quite conscientiously as he 
thinks, may in doing so de- 
volve the responsibility to a 
great extent on a junior, who 
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hears nothing of this till long 
afterwards, when he finds that 
the report militates against 
him and it is too late to take 
any defensive action. Unless 
every man is made fully aware 
of everything that is prejudicial 
to him in his dossier at the War 
Office, and the points on which 
he has been supposed to be de- 
ficient, he can have no assur- 
ance as to his probable position 
in the service, and from lack of 
such assurance his moral must 
in some degree deteriorate. 
The British nation at large 
cannot be altogether acquitted 
of sometimes exercising a bad 
influence on the moral of its 
army. Soldiers of all ranks 
are alternately and at very 
short intervals treated as idols 
or as scapegoats by the people, 
or rather by the press, which 
arrogates to itself all the func- 
tions of omniscience, and de- 
livers ex cathedra judgments 
on matters about which it has 
the merest smattering of know- 
ledge. The British public likes 
to have its ears tickled, and 
while it ought to be known 
that there are few subjects 
which are really more compli- 
cated and difficult than matters 
military, there are none which 
are apparently considered more 
easily open to discussion and 
criticism. The navy is in 
a@ much safer position than 
the army. Very few men out- 
side the profession are com- 
petent to use the technical 
language of the sea without 
making the most egregious 
blunders; and the study of a 
lifetime is required before the 
names of the many influences 
that rule the guidance of a 
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fleet or of individual ships can 
be so familiar as to be used 
rhetorically. There is, however, 
a general impression that every- 
thing about soldiers and their 
work is within the comprehen- 
sion of any one after the smallest 
possible amount of inquiry, and 
that any man of ordinary in- 
telligence is quite capable of 
expressing an opinion about 
the training, discipline, and 
employment of soldiers if he 
has read some historical works, 
given brief study to strategy, 
tactics, and administration, and 
possibly seen some manceuvres 
or exercises. As an extreme 
case, we may tell of an officer 
who was asked not very long 
ago by the editor of a popular 
magazine to tell him something 
about cavalry scouting duties. 
Of course it was impossible in 
a short conversation to attempt 
to give even a sketch of a wide 
subject. The editor, however, 
had procured the ordinary text- 
books, and, with the assistance 
of them alone, he produced a 
brilliant article which had all 
the aplomb of consummate 
knowledge, and doubtless 
suited his public. To the eye 
of a practical soldier it was 
little less than appalling in the 
ignorance which it displayed. 
And something of this kind 
happens only too often. A cry 
is raised which becomes pop- 
ular, and the most plausible 
leading articles and essays are 
written to support it. The 
cry has very probably some 
foundation in truth, but from 
this foundation the wildest 
statements take their origin. 
There is no falsehood so per- 
nicious as one that contains a 
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half truth, and the very com- 
mon misstatements and mis- 
apprehensions about military 
matters have all the defects 
which attach to a half true 
foundation, The general re- 
sult of this is that officers, in 
whatever rank they may be, 
have always the fear before 
them that in something they 
do they may become objects 
of criticism which will put 
them in a false position,—the 
more so as, even if they were 
permitted the privilege of an- 
swer, they would find it diffi- 
cult to separate truth from 
misstatement, and to give all 
circumstances their value and 
significance. The press criti- 
cism in itself is ephemeral, 
and might possibly be ignored ; 
but unfortunately press criti- 
cism comes before the eyes of 
politicians, themselves without 
military knowledge and ex- 
perience, who can make or mar 
a soldier by a stroke of the 
pen, and are often so much 
influenced by it that they take 
courses of action very little to 
their credit. It would be easy 
to name officers occupying high 
administrative positions in re- 
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cent war against whom a cry 
was ignorantly raised in the 
press, who were afterwards 
abundantly and officially ex- 
onerated from all blame,—nay, 
proved to have done their duty 
in most difficult circumstances 
with marked zeal and efficiency, 
—and yet died heart - broken 
because the first stigma, affixed 
by the press and endorsed by a 
weak and prejudiced Minister, 
was never withdrawn. Can it 
be wondered at that, with such 
a possible fate in prospect, the 
moral of our officers is not 
what it ought to be, and that 
they may be possibly and nat- 
urally inclined to consult their 
personal safety by doing their 
duty in an ultra cautious and 
hesitating manner, instead of 
serving their country by boldly 
pledging their reputation, hon- 
our, and judgment ? 

We leave the whole subject, 
repeating that we believe there 
has been in modern days a 
depreciation of moral in our 
army. Perhaps it has not gone 
so far as to be irremediable. 
But where are the remedies to 
be found, and who is to apply 
them ? 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


THE “Call to Arms” which 
was sounded in our last number 
did not come a moment too 
soon, The Government have 
developed their attack even 
sooner than we expected. Re- 
ligious education and _ the 
Church of England are alike 
threatened, the one immedi- 
ately, the other not remotely. 
Ministers, instead of dispensing 
that even-handed justice of 
which they make such boastful 
profession, have openly taken 
the field on the side of the 
Nonconformists in their organ- 
ised attack on the Church. 


They have proscribed her 
Prayer - book, silenced her 
teachers, and annexed her 


property. And this they 
have done in obedience to 
their Nonconformist masters, 
who now begin to think that 
their opportunity has arrived. 
A generation brought up in 
ignorance of the history, the 
principles, and the liberality of 
the Church of England will, 
it is thought, more readily 
acquiesce in her destruction. 
Of Mr Birrell’s speech in 
introducing the Education Bill, 
pitted as it was with small 
jokes unworthy of the subject, 
though well calculated to please 
some portion of his audience, 
we need only say that it did 
not offer one single real reason 
in support of the measure. All 
he could say was only a repe- 
tition of the stale old cry about 
the value of uniformity. Poli- 
tical doctrinaires have got hold 
of this term, and have made 





it a shibboleth. But uniform- 
ity has no virtue in itself. 
As means to an end it may 
at times be useful. But to 
upset a system which con- 
fessedly works well because of 
anomalies and _ irregularities 
which are practically harm- 
less, is the very madness of 
pedantry, and can only be 
urged by men of any com- 
mon-sénse if they have ulterior 
purposes to serve. But the 
point here to be observed is 
this, that with uniformity on 
his lips the speaker through- 
out was expounding a measure 
which bristles with inequalities. 
There is no uniformity in a 
Bill which endows one form of 
religious belief and disendows 
another; there is no uniformity 
in a Bill by which trained 
teachers are allowed to teach 
denominational religion in the 
towns and forbidden to teach 
it in the villages. There is no 
uniformity in a Bill which in 
one class of schools places de- 
nominational teaching on an 
equal footing with unsectarian, 
and in another thrusts it out 
into a lower place as something 
unworthy of recognition. 

But to come to the Bill itself. 
In the first clause, in three lines 
and a-half, is wrapped up a 
scheme of wholesale confisca- 
tion, the extent of which will 
hardly be credited by persons 
accustomed to suppose that 
justice and honesty have still 
some place in public affairs. 


1. On and after the first day of 
January one thousand nine hundred 
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and eight, a school shall not be re- 
cognised as a public elementary 
school unless it is a school provided 
by the local education authority. 


That is to say, that provision 
is made in this Bill for the 
transfer of voluntary schools 
to the local education author- 
ity, when they will become 
subject to all the same con- 
ditions as other public ele- 
mentary schools, including, of 
course, the practical exclusion 
of denominational teaching. 
Such voluntary schools as may 
decline to avail themselves of 
these provisions will be de- 
prived of the Government 
grant, and of all further as- 
sistance from the rates. In 
the majority of instances this 
will mean their extinction. 
Unless they accept the very 
small modicum of religious 
teaching which the Bill now 
offers them,—the religious teach- 
ing in support of which millions 
have been expended by Church- 
men, encouraged by the voice 
and action of the State and 
relying on its assured co-opera- 
tion,—they will be left destitute. 
“Not one penny,” says Mr 
Birrell in a tone of exultation, 
“will they receive in future,” 
“Tt would be quite idle,” said Mr 
Gladstone, “to propose that the 
denominational schools should 
be required by the local board 
to abandon their denomina- 
tional character.”! Yet this 
is what the Government now 
practically calls on them to 
do, on pain of being beggared. 

If, in these circumstances, 
the owners of any voluntary 
school are obliged to close it 
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for a time, the local authority 
may demand possession of the 
schoolhouse and use it as a 
public elementary school for 
one year, unless it is closed 
with the sanction of the Board 
of Education, which is not very 
likely to be often given. In 
the transferred schools denom- 
inational education may be 
given on two mornings in the 
week, provided it is not given 
by the ordinary school teachers, 
who are well-trained, well- 
qualified instructors. Teachers, 
therefore, must be sought from 
the outside, to be paid for 
by the already overburdened 
owner. They will almost neces- 
sarily be of an inferior grade. 
They can hardly fail to lower 
the standard of denominational 
teaching, and they will cer- 
tainly not possess the same 
influence or authority over the 
children as was exercised by 
the class to be excluded. They 
will be taught in an imperfect 
and desultory manner, ill cal- 
culated to make a permanent 
impression on the pupil’s mind, 
and to enable him, when he 
goes out into the world, to give 
a reason for the faith that is 
in him. 

Next, we have to ask what is 
to become of those voluntary 
schools which have been used 
by the local authority as ele- 
mentary schools for one year, 
when that year has expired? 
If within that period the owners 
find the means of carrying them 
on without State assistance, 
they will, we suppose, be re- 
stored to their rightful pro- 
prietors. But if, as is most 
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probable, the great majority 
cannot struggle on without the 
help which they have hitherto 
received, what is to become of 
them? To this question no 
answer is suggested by any- 
thing in the Bill. If the local 
authority is to keep them, it 
seems as if the terms on which 
they were to take them were 
to be settled by the Board of 
Education. The Bill leaves the 
whole of this question in the 
dark. But to judge from its 
general tenor, it is probable 
that in any such arrangement 
the Church would go to the 
wall. In the case of those 
voluntary schools which shall 
continue to be carried on with- 
out State aid, we have to face 
the not unlikely event that the 
Government, on the score of 
inferior efficiency, may refuse 
to recognise their “school at- 
tendances,” and compel the 
children to attend the schools 
provided by local authority. 
Look at it which way we will, 
the intention of the Govern- 
ment is obvious. Where they 
have been obliged to grant 
denominational teaching, they 
have given it as grudgingly 
as possible, and on such terms 
as to ensure its comparative 
inefficiency. An exception has 
been made in towns where 
Jews and Roman Catholics 
will be the chief gainers by it. 
But wherever the Church stands 
alone, as she does in the rural 
districts, and can be hit without 
touching other interests, they 
have hit her as hard as they 
could. It is not merely her 
fabrics, and other material 
properties, the loss of which 
she would have to deplore; it 
VOL, CLXXIX.—NO, MLXXXVII. 
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is the sacred rights and func- 
tions transmitted to her through 
centuries, the right of edu- 
cating the children of the 
English people in the faith 
of their Church, of which, as 
Dr Davidson says, she would 
most bitterly feel the loss. The 
dry skeleton of religion which 
is called “unsectarian” is no 
substitute for the definite dog- 
matic truths with which the 
Church of England kindles the 
devotion and confirms the faith 
of her sons and daughters. It is 
not very likely that her religion 
would long continue to flourish 
in the transferred schools where 
it was discredited in the eyes 
of the children by being placed 
in an inferior position. In the 
non-transferred schools it would 
probably die a natural death: 
and thus a great section of the 
population would be alienated 
by degrees from the Church of 
their fathers, and become a 
stranger to all her gracious in- 
fluences. No money payment 
would compensate for this,— 
not if she was to receive back 
again all that she has expended 
on education during the last 
sixty years. But Mr Birrell pro- 
claims a policy of repudiation 
with a smiling face, and would 
calmly wipe off the debt at 
one stroke of the pen, as if the 
Church had no more claim on 
the gratitude of the people, no 
heavier account to bring against 
them for services rendered, than 
Baptists or Independents. 

Both the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in a letter published on the 
17th April, naturally lay great 
stress on the large amounts 
expended by the — of 
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England on Anglican educa- 
tion. Dr Clifford attempts to 
answer them by saying that 
the Government grants during 
the same period amount to 
much more, and that by this 
excess the State has practically 
“bought out” the rights of the 
Church. He quotes the late 
Professor Green as his authority 
for this dictum. Mr Kekewich 
has said the same thing. But 
we have only their own word 
for it. They have made no 
attempt to prove it; and even 
if they could show that the 
State grants were so largely in 
excess of Church contributions, 
they would be no forwarder. 
The State in effect has said to 
the Church: We will give you 
—not lend, but give—so much 
towards the support of Church 
schools in proportion to your 
voluntary contributions. It 
was a free gift, and to say that 
Government is entitled to come 
down at the eleventh hour and 
pretend that the State meant 
something quite different from 
this, something which was 
never named or heard of, and 
was all along establishing a 
right of property in the Church 
schools, out-Herods Herod. If 
two men build, enlarge, or im- 
prove any house or building for 
their joint use, and the one 
agrees to give five thousand 
pounds towards it if the other 
gives three, the former has no 
right to turn round upon the 
latter at any future time and 
claim the building as his own. 
The contention is ridiculous. 
To tear away schools from the 
religious system which they 
were founded to support, and 
hand them over to another 
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which they were founded to 
oppose, is an act of lawless 
violence which requires some 
better apology than Dr 
Clifford’s. 

It does not come within the 
scope of this article to trace 
the history of education during 
the last thirty-six years. But 
it will be necessary to give 
a very few statistics just to 
show how the account stood 
in 1870, and how it stands 
now. In 1870 there were 
in England and Wales 6382 
Church schools, built by the 
Church herself at a total cost 
of £6,200,000. In 1870 the 
Building grant was discontin- 
ued, and during the next twenty- 
five years the Church spent 
on buildings alone more than 
£20,000,000, and the voluntary 
subscription towards mainten- 
ance of Church schools had 
been during the same period 
£640,000 a-year. When the 
Act of 1902 was passed, the 
number of Church schools was 
nearly double what it was 
when Mr Forster’s Act was 
passed in 1870. Between 1902 
and 1905 Churchmen have spent 
three millions on the enlarge- 
ment and repair of their schools. 
These figures are taken from 
the “official year-book” of the 
Church of England; and will 
any man in his senses believe 
that Churchmen would have 
continued this expenditure for a 
quarter of a century except on 
the distinct understanding that 
State aid would be guaranteed 
to them, without which the 
money would have been thrown 
away? Mr Birrell, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, quoted a 
passage from Mr Gladstone's 
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speech in June 1870, from 
which he evidently meant us 
to infer that, in Mr Gladstone’s 
opinion, the arrangement with 
the voluntary schools was of 
a purely temporary character, 
and might be terminated at 
any moment. Mr Gladstone 
said :— 

“If persons are to be encouraged 
to expend their own resources by the 
prospect of public aid, it is perfectl 
plain that the public aid of whic 
the prospect is held out to them 
ought to have something like per- 
manence attached to it: I do not 
mean from generation to generation, 
but from year to year it ought to 
carry the same sort of confidence as 
to its continuance as has been carried 
by the annual votes of this House 
of sums disbursed by the Privy 
Council.” 


It is a pity that Mr Birrell had 
not read the whole of that 
speech, for we cannot suppose 
that if he had, a statesman of 
his known candour and im- 
partiality would have failed 
to take notice of some other 
passages which place Mr 
Gladstone’s meaning beyond 
all doubt. Even when by 
itself, the passage above quoted 
by no means justifies any such 
inference as Mr Birrell would 
deduce from it; and it con- 
tains, at all events, an ad- 
mission from Mr Gladstone 
that “persons” were encour- 
aged to expend their own 
resources by the prospect of 
public aid. And we think a 
few more short quotations will 
explain what that prospect 
was :— 


“We must fulfil the engagement 
which we have already entered into 
with the voluntary schools. We all 
along held out—and I think in every 
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scheme of education that has ever 
been propounded it has been held 
out—to the promoters of voluntary 
schools, that in their competition 
with rate-schools they should receive 
some assistance towards lightening 
the burden of their expenditure. 

“, .. An engagement under which 
all along we have admitted ourselves 
to lie—namely, that of giving fair 
terms to voluntary schools, so as to 
enable them to lend us all the aid 
they are capable of lending in the 
accomplishment of this great work.” 


On the question whether the 
aid given to voluntary schools 
should be from rates levied by 
the local authority or by a 
grant from the Privy Council, 
he asked if a local board, with 
a Church majority for the time 
being, voted a rate in aid, 
“who could secure its con- 
tinuance?” clearly implying 
that the continuance of such 
aid was, in his eyes, an es- 
sential part of the understand- 
ing. These passages taken 
together prove conclusively 
that Mr Gladstone was not 
thinking of any mere pro- 
visional arrangement which 
could be terminated at the 
pleasure of the Government 
without notice or warning. Of 
course, he did not mean any- 
thing absolutely irrevocable or 
eternal, but a compact, with 
such reasonable promise of 
endurance as would justify a 
prudent man in acting upon 
it, and taking measures for 
the future without any fear of 
finding his work and his money 
thrown away. 

Mr Gladstone acknowledged, 
in the warmest terms, the debt 
that was owing to the “benev- 
olent and self-denying labours” 
of the voluntary school pro- 
moters. And Mr Forster in- 
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vited them to take part in the 
work, and declared that their 
assistance would be welcomed. 
Undoubtedly he knew, like Mr 
Gladstone, that no such assist- 
ance could be given unless the 
State continued to contribute 
towards the maintenance of 
the schools, The fact is 
studiously kept in the back- 
ground, that the annual grant 
was given for both secular and 
religious education, and has 
been largely earned by the 
former. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that during some 
fifty years in which the Build- 
ing grants amounted to a 
million and a half, they were 
met by voluntary contributions 
of more than four millions, 
though the Church was re- 
quired by Act of Parliament 
to find only an equal sum. 
What then, if this Bill be- 
comes law, is the probable fate 
of such schools as refuse to be 
transferred, and are conse- 
quently left without any State 
aid? Sir John Gorst thinks 
they may survive for some 
years; but that is not the 
general opinion. In the debate 
on the Voluntary Schools Bill 
of 1897, Mr Balfour said that 
the reason why Nonconformists 
railed so bitterly against it was 
that it arrested the process 
of “squeezing the voluntary 
schools out of existence.” At 
that time, if something more 
had not been done for them, 
the process was likely to be 
completed. And the Noncon- 
formists now hope to resume it. 
The Government Bill has been 
framed with the express pur- 
pose of satisfying their aspir- 
ations. And if it is not nipped 
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in the bud, and is allowed to 
bear its full fruit, we shall see 
a great religious interest, to 
which this country is deeply 
indebted, and which has in- 
vested an enormous amount of 
capital in national education, 
robbed of its legitimaterewards, 
and compelled to face the bitter 
truth that all its devotion, all 
its sacrifice, all its expenditure, 
have been comparatively fruit- 
less, and that more than half 
the money might just as 
well have been thrown into 
the sea. For the supporters 
of Church schools, be it re- 
membered, have been working 
for posterity,—for the future 
as well as for the present. 
Unless the labours of the last 
fifty years were to lay the 
foundation of a widely ex- 
tended and permanent system 
of Church education, they were 
undertaken in vain. The 
workers would be bound to 
acknowledge them a failure. 
To look at the question from a 
purely commercial and business 
point of view, could any other 
great interest be treated in the 
same fashion,—doomed to see 
its property confiscated, with- 
out any fault charged against 
itself, without warning, and 
without compensation? It is 
monstrous ! 

We are not sure even now 
that we have indicated the 
worst features of the Bill. Sup- 
posing what is called Biblical 
instruction, otherwise unsec- 
tarian religion, to be all that 
its admirers assert, and suffi- 
cient for the purpose of bring- 
ing up the children as Christ- 
ians, which it is not, — but 
supposing that it was, how 
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is it likely to be conducted 
by teachers who do not be- 
lieve in it? Clause 7 is not 
free from the proverbial ob- 
scurity which has long been 
the boast of parliamentary 
draughtsmen. But it appears 
to mean that teachers in a 
public elementary school, while 
forbidden to give any “religi- 
ous instruction of a special 
character,” are to give or 
withhold religious instruction 
which is not special at their 
own discretion. In subsection 
(2) it is stated that “A teacher 
employed in a public element- 
ary school shall not be required 
as part of his duties as teacher 
to give any religious instruc- 
tion, and shall not be required 
as a condition of his appoint- 
ment to subscribe to any re- 
ligious creed, or to attend or 
abstain from attending any 
Sunday-school or place of re- 
ligious worship.” If the 
natural interpretation of this 
section is also the true one, 
what is said in favour of the 
Bill by many persons on both 
sides, namely, that at all 
events it retains religious edu- 
cation, seems somewhat pre- 
mature. If the teacher is not 
obliged to give it, and if, 
when he does give it, he is 
not obliged to believe in it, 
the prospects of religious edu- 
cation in that same school 
seem rather precarious. We 
are afraid it is impossible, 
till we hear further explana- 
tions from the Government, to 
allow them credit even for 
that colourless and lifeless 
form of religious teaching 
which Mr Gladstone himself 
called “a popular imposture.” 
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What the Bill does for volun- 
tary schools it does also 
in effect for Educational En- 
dowments. By the 14th clause 
it is provided that, 


“With the object of rendering 
educational endowments as service- 
able as possible for the educational 
—— of the time, schemes may 

made under this Act varying or 
adding to the trusts affecting any 
educational endowment, or consoli- 
dating or dividing any such endow- 
ment.” 


The powers in respect to 
such endowments, which have 
hitherto been exercised by 
Courts of Law, are now trans- 
ferred to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and become directly sub- 
ject to party influences. The 
16th and 17th clauses make 
hay with founders’ intentions. 
In framing new schemes, the 
first thing to be regarded will 
be the educational advantages 
to be gained by violating the 
trust—advantages, that is, from 
the Nonconformist’s point of 
view. When all has been got 
out of it that is possible for 
those purposes, the Board of 
Education will then be at 
leisure to inquire how far they 
can recognise any special claims 
on the endowment arising from 
the conditions on which it was 
originally bestowed. These 
are to be quite a secondary 
consideration, and only to be 
taken into account when con- 
fiscation is exhausted. 

The Bishop of Manchester 
has pointed out that the con- 
cession with regard to volun- 
tary schools held under charit- 
able trusts is perfectly illusory, 
being coupled with a condition 
which is practically impossible 
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of fulfilment (clause 8 (2) (a)), 
and goes to show that the one 
aim is to kill Church education 
as one great obstacle in the 
way of disestablishment. 

What may be done between 
the date at which these words 
are written and the reassem- 
bling of Parliament, or what 
explanations or recantations 
may be in store for us when 
that time arrives, it is impos- 
sible to say. The Prime Min- 
ister has more of the willow 
than the oak about him, we 
know. The Church may com- 
pel him to pause, even at the 
head of thirty legions. The 
most powerful parliamentary 
majorities have been known to 
melt away before a blaze of 
popular indignation. That the 
country will speak its mind 
pretty freely on the corrupt 
and unprincipled bargain be- 
tween the Government and 
the Nonconformists, to which 
this measure is due, we may 
be quite certain. It is the 
most nefarious political trans- 
action since the reign of Queen 
Anne. In the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the Church has an 
excellent leader for such a 
crisis as the present, and we 
may safely rely on his judg- 
ment and capacity to do all 
that is possible. 
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What the wisdom, loyalty, 
and energy of a compact min- 
ority can effect against the 
huge heterogeneous mass ar- 
rayed against it remains to 
be seen. But Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman may 
reckon upon this,—he will 
have no divided party to deal 
with on this question. A few 
individuals may affect singu- 
larity for the sake of notoriety. 
But all parties in the Church 
will stand shoulder to shoulder 
in defence of their sacred in- 
heritance. Organisation must 
not be neglected. It must be 
spread like a network all over 
Great Britain. A Church De- 
fence Association should be 
formed in every parish in the 
kingdom.! This would bring 
Churchmen together, and ac- 
custom them to common action: 
other modes of turning the 
righteous indignation of the 
Church into a useful practical 
direction will doubtless be sug- 
gested by Churchmen and their 
leaders. It is only by united 
effort of this kind that they 
can hope to save their Mother 
Church and secure for their 
children’s children the bless- 
ings of that “ancient re- 
ligion” which it has _ been 
her privilege and her glory 
to preserve. 





1 Sir A. Acland Hood. 
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